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THE TREASURES OF FENWAY 
COURT 


BY ANNE O’HAGAN 


THE WONDERFUL VENETIAN PALACE THAT MRS. GARDNER, OF 
BOSTON, HAS BUILT, BEAUTIEFIED, AND STORED WITH HER 
SPLENDID COLLECTIONS—A UNIQUE MONUMENT TO THE TASTE, 
SKILL, ENERGY, AND PUBLIC SPIRIT OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN 


A FEW months ago, when it was an- the Fenway, her fellow-citizens felt a 
nounced that Mrs. J. L. Gard- flurry of panic. The surrender of the two 
ner, of Boston, had paid the full duty hundred thousand dollars, or thereabouts, 
on the works of art in her palace on which the United States government had 
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FENWAY COURT-—-A VIEW SHOWING THE PLAIN EXTERIOR OF A BUILDING WHOSE INTERIOR IS 
A MARVEL OF RICHNESS AND BEAUTY 
From a photograph—copsright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 
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claimed—in order, presumably, to en- 
courage the home production of early 
Italian, Dutch, and Spanish art—meant 
that the public could no longer look with 
an eye of semi-ownership at the great 
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these might henceforth be peremptorily 
denied to American art-lovers. 

As a matter of fact, the final payment 
of duty had been made more than twelve 
months before, but the transaction had 


IN THE INTERIOR COURTYARD OF FENWAY COURT-—A FRENCH GOTHIC STONE 
ALTAR 


From a photograph—copyright, 19003, by Thomas E. Marr 


gray structure out on the reclaimed marsh 


of the Charles River. The duty unpaid, 
Mrs. Gardner’s home was a museum 
open at stated times, and under stated 
conditions, for the public benefit. The 
duty paid, it was her castle in the strictest 
sense of the word. ‘The beauty of its 
court, the splendor of its rooms, its pave- 
ment from Rome, its balconies from 
Venice, its ceiling that Veronese painted, 
its Raphaels and Botticellis, its Rem- 
brandts and its Titians—the sight of all 


not been made public. When the Boston 
newspapers heard of it, last autumn, they 
exploited it as a piece of news of general 
interest to the country and of special im- 
portance to their own city. The an- 
nouncement came at a time when the 
palace was open for two weeks to the pub 
lic, as it has been from time to time sinc: 
its completion, early in 1902. The pessi 
mistic feared the worst—the final closing 
of the fourteenth-century doors upon the 
public at the end of the stipulated fort- 
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night. Even the naturally hopeful shook 
their heads. It was but logical to antici- 
pate that Mrs. Gardner, whose work in 
building and equipping the palace had 
been made as difficult as possible, would 
let her duty money purchase her a mild 
retaliation. 

But Mrs. Gardner is a woman of sur- 
prises. She promptly announced that 
Fenway Court would remain open for 
two weeks longer, and that visitors would 
be admitted from time to time in the 
future, as they had been in the past. 
Thanks to her, in short, her enlightened 
country was privileged to eat its cake 
and have it too. The United States 


IN THE INTERIOR COURTYARD OF FENWAY COURT-—~A ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS, 
‘““THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS” 


REPRESENTING 
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Treasury was enriched by an import tax 
once remitted cn the understanding that 
her collection should be publicly exhib- 
ited from time to time; the public exhibi- 
tion is still assured by her liberality ; and 
the works of the foreign masters, from the 
unnamed sculptor of the Roman sarcoph- 
agus in the courtyard through the Rem- 
brandts, ‘Titians, Vandykes, and the rest, 
down to Anders Zorn, may be studied by 
the American artists who are so carefully 
safeguarded against their competition. 


HOW FENWAY COURT WAS BUILT 


Some time, when Mrs. Gardner’s won- 
derful vitality shall have burned suffi- 


WITH RELIEFS 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903. bv Thomas E. Marr 
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WINDOWS AND BALCONIES OVERLOOKING THE INTERIOR COURTYARD OF FENWAY COURT — 
THE BALCONIES CAME FROM THE CA D' ORO, A FAMOUS PALACE 
ON THE GRAND CANAL IN VENICE 


From a tphotograth—copyright, 1903, by 


ciently low to resign her to the role of one 
who writes history, instead of making it, 
she should set down the story of the build- 
ing of Kenway Court. It would be a truly 
democratic tale, with princes and police- 
men, dukes and detectives, connoisseurs 


and fire-insurance companies, walking 
delegates and manufacturers, all playing 
almost equally prominent parts in it. 

It would contain, for example, the 
episode of Prince Chigi, who sold his 


Thomas E. Marr 


Botticelli “Madonna aux Epis” fe: 
sixty-three thousand dollars, and promp: 
ly had to pay the Italian government a 
fine of sixty-three thousand dollars f>r 
permitting the picture to go out of the 
country. 

It would contain also the animated cor- 
respondence between Mrs. Gardner and 
the Boston superintendent of buildings, 
the latter clamorous for steel underpin- 
nings to the Fenway structure, the 
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former insistent that no such anachro- 
nism should disgrace her Venetian palace. 

It would tell how a certain factory im 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, practically 


came into being because Mrs. Gardner 
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where the owner of Fenway Court is as 
much at home as in Boston and New 
York. It would tell of her careful study 
of the ways of Italian workmen, of her 
absorption of the spirit which makes the 
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MAIN HALLWAY OF FENWAY 


COURT INTO THE INTERIOR COURTYARD 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E., Marr 


was not content to use an inferior and un- 
Italian tiling for her floors. The fac- 
tories that supplied the American market 
did not furnish the article she desired, 
nor was its importation permitted save 
under a prohibitive duty. Mrs. Gardner 
solved the problem by discovering a man 
who had adequate skill and technical 
experience, and by giving him the assist- 
ance necessary to enable him to produce 
the proper tiling with commercial and 
artistic success. 

The story would hark back to Italy, 


difference between an artist and an artisan. 
Then it would tell—with pungent humor. 
one may be sure—of her efforts to im- 
part the results of this long study to her 
American laborers. It would tell of tools 
caught up in impatient zeal to illustrate 
her meaning, of timbers hewn, of stones 
laid, by her own hands. It would report 
ladders climbed, brushes seized, color 
mixtures vigorously illustrated. It 
would relate the episodes of prying in- 
truders baffled, of labor unions pacificated, 
of electric light inspectors foiled. 
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There would be a scene, wonderful and 
picturesque, to celebrate the end of these 
labors and trials—the Christmas Eve 
celebration of communion in the oratory 
at the end of the gallery on the third 
floor. Mrs. Gardner, like her prototypes, 
some of the great ladies of the Renais- 


IN THE CHINESE ROOM-——A CABINET CONTAINING 


LAINS, INCLUDING A SET OF 
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1901 witnessed in the Fenway palace as 
close an approximation to the midnight 


mass as Episcopalianism can compass. 
A UNIQUE AND WONDERFUL BUILDING 


The building, whose story will make 
so wonderful a volume when Mrs. Gard- 


EUROPEAN PORCE- 
PLATES WHICH BELONGED TO 


QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE OF FRANCE 


From a thotograth—copyright, 1904, by Thomas E. Marr 


sance, is as much a patron of religion as 


she is of arts and letters. All those who 
knew her had been sure from the inception 
of her great undertaking that some relig- 
ious ceremony would mark its completion. 
And, truly, the night before Christmas in 


ner finds time to write it, is unique in 
America. Made up of parts from many 
ages and places, it is a beautiful and 
homogeneous whole. It lacks every 
feature of a museum, save only that it 
contains treasures of art. ‘‘ The Isabella 
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THE LADIES’ RECEPTION-ROOM AT FENWAY 
CONTAINING PICTURES BY SARGENT, 


COURT, 
WHISTLER, 


OF FENWAY COURT 











LIGHT-BLUE DAMASK, AND 


PAINTERS 


HUNG WITH 


AND OTHER MODERN 


From a photograph—coprright, 1003, by Thomas E. Marr 


Stewart Gardner Museum in the Fen- 
way,” it is called in papers of incorpora- 
tion; yet it is, by a marvel, a home. 

It is a miracle of adaptation. One has 
the first hint of Venice when one sees its 
plain outer walls of brownish-gray brick, 
its red-tiled roof, reflected in the stream 
that flows through from the old marsh 
which Frederick Law Olmsted converted 
into a broad stretch of pleasure park for 
Boston. The great courtyard around 
which it is built is Venice itself—Venice 
with fountain and balcony, with lovely 
and graceful windows, with cloistered 
alleys, with statues, greenery, stone seats. 
Yet it is an adapted Venice; the glass 
dome that insures perpetual summer to 
the court is pitched at an afigle which 
has due regard for New England snows. 

Mrs. Gardner subdued—or, more 
probably, never had—the desire to pro- 
claim herself from her front windows, so 
to speak. Like many of the old-world 
palaces, the building is rather forbidding 
as one sees it from the street—half hidden 
on two sides by a high wall, plain and 
rectangular. Its grace and glory are 
within. And here one observes the far- 


sightedness as well as the sincere spirit 
in which the builder followed her models. 
Boston might grow as ugly as fate and 
the American spirit may decree along 
the Fenway; factories or public schools 
might invade the region; yet the visitor 
to Fenway Court would never know dis- 


illusionment. For his eyes, through the 
long windows of the rooms and galleries, 
would always seek the Italy in the center, 
not the roofed and chimneyed America 
in the street. 

As a matter of fact, the erection of 
Fenway Court has determined the char- 
acter of the neighborhood. The region 
is already dedicated to architectural 
beauty. A stone’s throw from the palace 
stands the new Simmons College for 
Girls, a model of simple, graceful, noble 
lines. The new Museum of Art is also 
to be erected near by. 


A VENETIAN PALACE IN AMERICA 

The reasons for Mrs. Gardner’s selec- 
tion of the Venetian style for her palace 
are not far to seek. In the first place, 
she is steeped in love and knowledge of 


Italy to her finger-tips. She is an author- 
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ity on early Italian art as well as the pos- 
sessor of many of the most famous ex- 
amples of it. In the second place, the 
Venetian style lends itself most happily 
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what the great Venetian lords did in the 
middle ages, should follow the Venetian 
model. 

One enters Fenway Court—if one is the 


IN THE LONG GALLERY—A ‘‘MADONNA AND CHILD,” IN MARBLE, 
BY ROSSELLINO 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 


to such combination of heterogeneous de- 
tails as she had in mind. Venice itself, 
in the days of its greatness and glory, was 
the great adapter and incorporator of the 
works of other peoples—“ the pirate of 
the world,” as it has been picturesquely 
termed. By conquest and plunder all 
sorts of artistic wonders and wealth came 
into the city of the lagoons, and were there 
made harmoniously one. It was almost 
inevitable, therefore, that any one plan- 
ning to do in twentieth-century America 


unknown visitor—through a narrow door 
toward one side of the front. On the 
left is a small antechamber hung with 
many modern etchings, notably several 
by the Swedish artist, Anders Zorn, who 
is one of Mrs. Gardner’s favorite paint- 
ers. On the other side of the narrow hall 
is the ladies’ reception-room, charming 
and sunny, hung with light-blue damask, 
partly hidden beneath the works of many 
modern artists. Here one finds Sar- 
gent’s portrait of Charles Martin Loeffler, 
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the musician, dominating one wall. Here 
are Whistlers, and here all manner of 
contemporaries. 

Passing out of this room one finds one- 
self in the main hall of the building, 
which runs parallel to the narrow en- 
trance used on visitors’ days. Here are 
the iron-bound French Gothic doorway 
and the guarding statues, gilt and painted, 
of St. George, the defender against evil, 
and St. Florian, the warder off of fire. 

THE 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR COURT 


From this hallway one has a first 
glimpse of the courtyard. 


It is an ex- 
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quisite picture. Against walls of gray 
stone, faintly flushed with rose, as mellow 
as if they had been standing hundreds of 
years in a sunny land, there is a great 
glory of green foliage and flowering shrub. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more delicious to the eye than was this 
court at the time when the good people of 
Boston feared it was to be permanently 
closed to them. Everywhere was the 
waxy pinkness of begonias repeating more 
intensely the delicate, roseate hue of the 
wall surrounding the yard. Through 
dense greenery one caught the gleam of 
marble statues. Fountains continually 


LONG GALLERY LEADING TO THE ORATORY-——-HERE ARE BUSTS, TERRA COTTAS, AND 


THE FAMOUS BOTTICELLI ‘‘MADONNA AUX EPIS” 
From a photograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 
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2 LONG GALLERY——A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
TERRA COTTA. 
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‘““MADONNA AND CHILD,” 


From a photograth—copsright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 


drenched the glossy darkness of ivy 
climbing the walls. 

The pillars of the cloisters which 
border the yard are all importations from 
old Italian palaces. So are all the stone 
ornamentations cunningly incorporated 
into the walls. ‘The exquisite balconies 
which overlook the court from the three 
upper stories—the palace is four stories 
high—came from the famous Ca d’ Oro 
on the Grand Canal. All of this does 
not mean, however, that Mrs. Gardner 
has been guilty of any Napoleonic plun- 
dering. She has bought only those things 
which were for sale, or about to be pulled 
down. The balconies just mentioned, for 
instance, were being removed to make 
way for new ones with which the present 
owner of the Ca d’ Oro, a wealthy Ger- 
man, desired to replace them. 

The center of the court is laid with a 
Roman pavement from the Villa Livia. 
A Roman sarcophagus, representing “ The 
Triumph of Bacchus,” is one of the fea- 
tures of the yard. Along the cloisters 


there are stone seats—on which who 
knows how many generations of Italian 
lords and ladies have sat? All about, 
classic and Gothic sculptures live in har- 
mony together. 

From the cloisters a flight of stone 
steps leads to the rooms in which the 
paintings are hung. ‘The wall beside 
the stairs, like the walls of the galleries, 
is of an intense and wonderful shade of 
blue, as deep and daring as a bit of the 
Adriatic. The use of this color as a back- 
ground is one of the most characteristic 
features of the palace. As freely as na- 
ture itself uses blue, enclosing all its 
marvels in blue horizons, Mrs. Gardner 
has used it. Against it all detail of line, 
all beauty of color, are brought out with 
double vividness. 


THE CHINESE ROOM AND ITS TREASURES 

At the head of the stairs one enters the 
Chinese room. There it is possible to 
overhear, on visitors’ days, the question 


of the unlearned: 
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“Why does Mrs. Gardner have a 
Chinese room in a Venetian palace? ”’ 

The answer is easy. A Chinese room, 
or a room furnished chiefly in the prod- 
ucts of the Orient, was a feature of al- 
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COURT 667 
Mrs. Gardner’s Chinese room contains 
many things not distinctively oriental. 
For instance, beside the fireplace in this 
room, there is a portrait of herself painted 
by her favorite Zorn. The anti-impres- 


‘PORTRAIT OF A LADY," BY SIR ANTHONY VANDYKE, WHICH 
HANGS IN THE DUTCH ROOM AT FENWAY COURT 


From a photograth—copyright, 1904, by Thomas -. Marr 


most all the great houses of medieval 


Venice. All the rooms at Fenway Court 
are purely Italian. They are called by 
distinguishing names, just as apartments 
in Italian palaces were and are called, 
corresponding to the chief feature of their 
decoration. 

Besides some wonderful examples of 
Chinese and Japanese art in the line of 
screens, hangings, carvings, and the like, 


sionists might not like it, for impression- 
istic it certainly is; but as a revelation 
of the remarkable lady whom it portrays 
no one can fail to find it as interesting 
even as the portrait which Sargent once 
painted for her and labeled ‘“‘ Woman, A 
Mystery.’ The Zorn picture is a flame- 
like incarnation of vigor and life—an im- 
pression helped, doubtless, by the won- 
derful yellow gown which swathes the 
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Sees on 


‘“THE MUSIC LESSON,” BY GERARD TERBURG, ONE OF MRS. GARDNER'S NOTABLE 


PICTURES OF 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903, 


strong and supple figure that seems to 
leap from the canvas. 

Mrs. Gardner’s European porcelains 
are in cabinets in this room. Here is a set 
of plates once belonging to Marie An- 
toinette. Here, too, are a wonderful 
bronze Buddha, a table from a Chinese 
temple, and embroidered hangings from 
the Winter Palace in Peking. 


TWO PAINTINGS BY RAPHAEL 


Beyond the Chinese room is the 
Raphael room, glorious and dignified in 
red brocade. The two chief treasures of 
this apartment are, of course, the two 
Raphaels—the “ Pieta” and the “ Por- 
trait of Inghirami.” As to the exact 
standing of this latter picture, some critics 
have been pleased to hint a question, for 
the Inghirami portrait in the Pitti Palace 
in Florence has been familiar so long that 


THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH SCHOOL 


by Thomas E. Marr 


one less widely known would naturally 
fall under the suspicion of being a copy. 
However, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Gard- 
ner has the original Inghirami, and the 
Pitti Palace a replica. Her picture was 
bought from the family in whose castle 
at Volterra it has been ever since Raphael 
painted his first likeness of the Inghirami 
who was a librarian of the Vatican under 
Pope Julius II. ‘The replica in the Pitti 
Palace he made later. 


THE DUTCH ROOM AND ITS REMBRANDTS 


Returning through the Chinese room 
and along the corridor, one enters the 
Dutch room. Here the walls are covered 
in a green brocade of that particular 
light-shot shade which makes one almost 
understand the jargon of the mystics who 
claim that green is the “color of life.” 
On two long tables down the center 0! 
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this room, also covered in green brocade, 
are bowls of orchids whose whiteness 
trembles toward green. The ceiling 
above this splendid, delicately brilliant 
color effect is a wonderful old one of 
painted wood. 

At one end of the room is a great 
Italian fireplace. Remember that this is 
strictly an Italian room, and gets its name 
only from the paintings which hang there 
—precisely as they might have hung in 
the palace of some merchant prince of 
Venice. To the mention of the fireplace 
it is worth while to add that on visitors’ 
days fires are lighted on all the hearths of 
Fenway Court. Nothing could so ef- 


fectually destroy the usual bleak museum 
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effect of an art collection as the sight of 
flames leaping up the wide chimneys. 

The treasures of the Dutch room are 
many. Near the door is a cabinet of old 
Dutch silver, at which feminine guests 
linger long. On the walls are Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s famous Rembrandts—the great 
Dutchman’s portrait of himself at the 
age of twenty-two, a landscape with the 
depth of color that his portraits have, his 
‘Storm at Sea,’ and the ‘ Burgomaster 
and Wife.” Here is a portrait by Albert 
Diirer. Here are two Holbeins, the 
painting of Queen Mary of England— 
Bloody Mary—by Antonio Moro, Ru- 
bens’ ‘“‘ Thomas Howard ”’ and Vandyke’s 
‘Portrait of a Lady.” In this room is also 


ANTONIO MORO’S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY OF ENGLAND (BLOODY MARY) 


From a tphotograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 
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Sustermans’ portrait of the young Duke 
of Monmouth, the handsome but ill-fated 
natural scn of Charles IT. 


THE VERONESE AND TITIAN ROOMS 


Leaving the Dutch room, and mount- 
ing another flight of stairs—the stairs in 


A PORTRAIT BY ALBERT DURER, 
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hangings in this room are of Spanish and 
Italian leather. One of its chief treas- 
ures is Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” 
purchased, it may be remarked in passing, 
from the same Prince Chigi who involved 
himself in difficulties by the sale of his 
Botticelli. 


WHICH HANGS IN THE DUTCH ROOM 


AT FENWAY COURT 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 


Mrs. Gardner’s palace are worthy of a 
separate paragraph, so gentle and untir- 
ing is their grade—one comes to the 


Veronese room. Here is the famous ceil- 
ing painted by Paul Veronese, showing 
“The Coronation of Hebe.” The wall 


In the Titian room, adjoining, the first 
feature to strike the beholder on entering 
is the Venetian master’s famous “‘ Rape 
of Europa,” at the end of the room oppo 
site the door. Painted for Philip II of 
Spain, the picture passed afterwards into 
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the hands of the Orleans family, and 
thence to Lord Darnley’s collection. 
Rubens, who made the copy of it now 
at the Prado in Madrid, regarded it as 


REMBRANDT’S 
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Child”—a group of the most human 
sweetness and delight. On the stand be- 
fore this exquisite thing is a vase of 
orchids ; on the floor, near by, rests a wide, 


‘*BURGOMASTER AND WIFE,” ONE OF THE CHIEF TREASURES 


OF THE DUTCH ROOM AT FENWAY COURT 


From a thotograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 


the most wonderful painting in his knowl- 


edge. In this room there is also the 
Velasquez portrait of Philip IV of Spain. 
Here, too, is one of Mrs. Gardner’s 
choicest treasures, Giorgione’s “ Christ 
Bearing the Cross,” from the Loschi 
palace at Vicenza. 

Outside of this room is the long gallery 
that leads toward the oratory. Here, 
again, are many wonders and beeuties. 
On a stand near the window is a fifteenth- 
century Italian terra cotta ‘“‘ Madonna and 


shallow bronze bowl full of pink bego- 
nias. The delicate beauty of the combi- 
nation makes the corner one of the most 
attractive in the whole wonderful house, 
and people pause here with many low- 
voiced exclamations of delight. 

In this gallery, too, are Mrs. Gardner’s 
two Botticellis—the famous Chigi, and 
one beside which her catalogue candidly 
places an interrogation point. Here is a 
“Madonna and Child,” a marble bas- 
relief by Rossellino, almost as exquisite 
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and human as the one just mentioned, 
and here are terra cotta angels by Andrea 
della Robbia and Luca della Robbia. 
The Rossellino sculpture hangs under a 


and physical exercise, becomes here ac- 
tually a diversion and a delight. Chairs 
are placed not at set intervals, but here 
and there in a haphazard, livable sort of 


SUSTERMANS’ PORTRAIT UF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH, SON OF CHARLES II 
OF ENGLAND 


From a photograth—copyr: ght, 1904, by Thomas E. Marr 


great crimson baldachino, or canopy, 
brilliant with the gold-embroidered 
monogram of Francesco Cenci, the 
Roman nobleman whose daughter Bea- 
trice was beheaded in 1599 for complicity 
in the murder of her father. 


A MUSEUM AND A HOME 


The feature of Fenway Court that 
cannot possibly be over-emphasized is its 
restful charm. Looking at pictures, else- 
where one of the severest forms of mental 


way. The sightseer sits down when he 
happens to feel tired, wherever he hap- 
pens to be. He may remove his eyes from 
the priceless masterpieces within and 
rest them upon the green and gracious 
garden without. He will see figures 
strolling slowly along the balconies. He 
may even catch a glimpse of the chate- 
laine herself holding animated conversa- 
tion with some distinguished guest—a 
prelate, perhaps, by his garb, or a foreign 
statesman, by the cut of his beard. The 
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‘‘ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON,” BY THE 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY VENETIAN PAINTER 
CARLO CRIVELLI 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903, 
by Thomas E. Marr 


atmosphere of the place is to a wonder- 


ful degree easy and informal. In spite of 
the treasures that the visitor sees and the 
catalogue that he holds in his hand, the 
impression sinks deeply into him that 
Fenway Court is indeed not a museum, 
but the home of Mrs. Gardner, to which 
access has kindly been permitted. 

It was thirteen years ago that such a 
building as she has achieved was first 
planned by Mrs. Gardner. Her collec- 
tion of paintings was already large, and 
to her mind inadequately placed in her 
houses on Beacon Street and in Brookline. 
The notion of a home which should be in 
itself a work of art, into whose structure 
works of art might be incorporated, and in 
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which still others might be housed, ap- 
pealed to her; but her original plan did 
not contemplate so large a place as the 
one on the Fenway. It was only when the 
reclaiming of what had been merely a 
tidal marsh opened up a whole new sec- 
tion of land to Boston settlement that the 
idea of making so extensive a purchase of 
land and building so large an edifice oc- 
curred to her. Still, the plans as carried 
out are essentially those which she had 
had in mind for so long. 

The designs are her own. Her architect 
claims little of the glory of the palace. 
His was the humbler part of seeing that 
Mrs. Gardner’s conceptions were made 
constructively possible. That she not 
only planned the work, but actually over- 
saw it, is the testimony of all Boston. 
Each day, while it was in progress, she 
was on the scene of action, directing her 
men, and often actually participating in 
their labor. 


THE PERSONALITY OF A NOTABLE WOMAN 


What manner of woman is she who, 
without any assistance, and even in face 
of opposition, has built this unique temple 
of art? 

She does not fall into any easy modern 
classification. To find her likeness, one 
must go back a few centuries to the great 
ladies of the Renaissance, who were able 
to build palaces, to patronize art and let- 
ters in a very real and substantial way, to 
study, to sing, to compose, to govern their 
little principalities while their husbands 
were off fighting the chiefs of other prin- 
cipalities, to plan pageants, to bear chil- 
dren and to rear them well, without once 
causing their countrymen to question their 
womanliness, to disparage their brains, 
or to prognosticate national and racial 
calamity as a result of their activities. 

Intellectually, Mrs. Gardner is akin 
to them—the splendid New Women of 
the Renaissance ; perhaps, in a little way, 
to the most splendid of them all, Isabella 
d’Este, Duchess of Mantua. That stately 
lady of four hundred years ago had a 
palace decorated for her by famous 
artists, herself directing the work. She 
encouraged poets, she rewarded or 
snubbed painters, and was even known to 
carp at the great Andrea Mantegna, a 
painting by whom is one of Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s treasures. She read Greek and 
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Latin, she*played the viol and the organ, 
she was most devout, she dressed magnif- 
icently, maintaining in that regard a 
lively rivalry with her sister-in-law, the 
famous Lucrezia Borgia. She managed 
her husband’s state when that was neces- 
sary; she ravaged the neighboring states 
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years to mature her plan and carry it to 
completion does not mean that during 
thirteen years she gave up all other forms 
of activity. She has entertained durifig 
that time as many great personages as be- 
fore, she has traveled abroad as much, she 
has heard as much music, she has had as 


KEEPER OF THE 


VATICAN LIBRARY UNDER POPE JULIUS II 


From a photograth—copyright, 1905, by Thomas E. Marr 


fo. artistic plunder; she gave great en- 
tertainments. There is a portrait of her 
on Mrs. Gardner’s walls, and, seeing it, 
one could not but wonder if the founder 
of Fenway Court were not conscious of a 
mental sympathy with the Italian lady. 
That it took Mrs. Gardner thirteen 


many protégés, she has read and studied 
as much. But in spite of all her other in- 
terests, Fenway Court stands as the chief 
achievement of her life. She says that 
it had to be her chief achievement—that 
living as she does in a country which de- 
clines to aid its citizens in bringing into 
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THE RAPHAEL RGOM AT FENWAY COURT, WHICH CONTAINS TWO PAINTINGS BY THE 
GREAT ITALIAN MASTER 


From a photograth—copyright, 1903, by Thomas E. Marr 


it the means of culture and refinement, she 
has had to overcome difficulties which 
would not have existed in a truly civilized 
community, and that the overcoming of 
these has taken as much time and effort 
as the achievement of her original plan. 

She is not a young woman according to 
the calendar; but she has the figure and 
the quick, strong, graceful movements of 
youth. She has the round, golden voice 
of youth, and in her eyes is youth’s un- 
quenchable fire. 

She is a rich woman, of course, but her 
wealth is by no means equal to that of a 
score of women who find in the purchase 
of jewels, laces, and furs a sufficient out- 
let for their acquisitive instinct. She her- 
self was a New York heiress, and her 
husband, John L. Gardner, was one of 
Boston’s rich men, according to the com- 
paratively modest standards of an older 
day. In these times of steel and copper 
and oil fortunes, he would probably be 
regarded as no more than comfortably 
well off. It is not, therefore, primarily 
Mrs. Gardner’s wealth that has made Fen- 
way Court possible. 


She is, of course, a woman of intense 
interest in art and all that pertains to 
beauty, but she is the very opposite of a 
bluestocking or the mere connoisseur. 
She has enjoyed to the full her position as 
a leader of Boston society, and she has 
injected into that society a vigor and a 
vivacity unknown to it before her time. 

Herself typical of a certain aristocracy, 
in her drawing-rooms is to be found a 
truly democratic society. Or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that in her 
house the prevalent American and Boston 
standards of aristocracy are ignored. 
Neither money nor a Mayflower ancestry, 
unaided, opens its doors. But greatness, 
or at least distinction, of some kind, is 
necessary for admission. It may be great- 
ness as an artist or it may be merely great- 
ness in the power to amuse, to entertain. 
A sparkling wit no less than a store of 
learning, the indefinable gift of charming 
no less than preeminence as a poet, a 
sculptor, or a painter, may prove the open 
sesame. ‘That independence of selection, 
combined with her catholicity of taste, 
makes the society of which she is the 
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center vastly more lively, as well as much 
more intellectually worth while, than 
that which flourishes elsewhere on this 
continent. 

It also exposes Mrs. Gardner to the 
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similarly interested at the same moment. 
Consequently there is a whole body of 
tradition extant concerning her and her 
pursuits. 

Certain legends may or may not 


eed 


WRITING-DESK AND THE LEATHER 


WALL-HANGINGS 


From «a photograpth—copyright, 1904, by Thomas E. Marr 


charges of eccentricity and of daring— 
charges to which she is tranquilly indif- 
ferent. She pursues her way, selecting 
her friends, or at any rate her protégés, 
from all sorts of people except the dull. 
She maintains the varied interests of an 
active mind without stopping to inquire 
whether or not the rest of the world is 


be founded in fact. It may be admitted 
that Mrs. Gardner has always done 
as she pleased, recognizing no ade- 
quate reason why she should not indulge 
herself in this way. It is impossible, 
probably, for even the active imagination 
of the paragrapher to predicate what may 
or may not have been the effervescences 
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THE TITIAN ROOM AT FENWAY COURT—THE PICTURE SHOWN IN THE LOWER LEFT-HAND CORNER 
OF THE ENGRAVING IS THE FAMOUS ‘‘ CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS,”’ BY GIORGIONE 


From a photograth—copyright, 1904, by Thomas E. Marr 


of her wonderful vigor, of her enormous 
vitality. But it is certain that fifty years 
from now, when all the eccentricities 
are forgotten, when Mrs. Gardner and 
her invariable bunch of violets, Mrs. 
Gardner and her train of artistic protégés, 
Mrs. Gardner and her special perform- 


ances as if by royal command, are all 
forgotten, Fenway Court will stand an 
enduring monument to the one American 
woman of her generation who had a true 
love. and appreciation of art, and who 
gave herself, her time, and her money un- 
stintedly for it. 





THE LEGEND OF THE RED ROSE 


In earth’s enchanted springtime, 
When pagan gods held sway— 

When dryads danced in the forest 
And nymphs in the ocean spray— 


Then Flora, Goddess of Flowers, 
Passed through the joyous world 

Adored by odorous vassals, 
Sun-nourished, dew-empearled. 


Young Cupid saw her roaming; 
In mischief near he came; 

Shot at her heart an arrow— 
But the arrow missed its aim. 


Not in the heart of Flora— 
In the heart of a rose it fell; 

And the white flower, dyed in blood, became 
The red rose loved so well! 


Frances de Wolfe Fenwick 








A YEAR ON THE UPWARD SLOPE 





A YEAR OF REVOLUTION 
AND A YEAR OF EVOLUTION 





A TALK WITH OUR READERS BY MR. MUNSEY 


W ITH this issue MuNsEy’s MaGa- 

ZINE completes a year on the 
acute upward slope. It was with the 
April number last year that we put into 
effect a well-defined policy of improve- 
ments—improvements that have raised 
MunseEy’s MaAGAzINE to a_ foremost 
place among the best magazines of the 
world. One of the results has been 
that we have increased our circulation, 
during the autumn and winter, by one 
hundred and fifty thousand copies a 
month; and with eight hundred thou- 
sand already reached, the million mark 
doesn’t look far distant. 

It has been a year of revolution and 
evolution—of revolution in the ruthless 
overturning of old methods and policies 
and traditions; and of evolution in the 
constant betterment of one issue over 
another in the successive numbers of the 
entire year. 

I stated a year ago in one of these 
talks to you—now not so frequent as for- 
merly—that there was no longer any mid- 
dle ground for a magazine; that it must 
either be first class or some other class, 
regardless of price. I argued that the 
selling price should have no bearing on 
the quality of the magazine itself; that 
the making of the magazine was one 
proposition and the selling of it an- 
other. I maintained that it is purely and 
wholly a business question, whether it is 
better to sell a magazine—a magazine of 
the best grade—at a big price and have 
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a small circulation, or at a small price 
and have a big circulation. Our posi- 
tion on this latter problem is pretty well 
known, as we are responsible for the low- 
price magazine. 


THE PIONEER TEN-CENT MAGAZINE 


It was MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE, as most 
of you know, that pioneered the way to 
the low price, that broke the price of 
magazines from three dollars a year to 
one dollar, and from twenty-five cents a 
copy to ten cents. And it was MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE, in its fight with a COLOSSAL 
NEWS COMPANY MONOPOLY, that made it 
possible not only for itself, but for all 
other magazines, to be circulated at these 
rock-bottom figures. 

It follows naturally, therefore, that 
notwithstanding the betterment in 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE we should stand 
as we do for a minimum price, and this, 
too, regardless of the enormous increase 
in the cost of producing magazines—a 
cost that has doubled up and quadrupled, 
and, in some instances, doubled again 
over that of magazine-making a dozen 
years ago. 

It may not be clear to you how it is pos- 
sible to make and circulate profitably, at 
ten cents a copy, a magazine that is the 
equal of one selling at twenty-five or 
thirty-five cents. But it zs possible, and 
because of what I will term the “ by- 
product of the magazine business ”—a 
kind of by-product that exists equally in 
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the case of the daily paper. Without it, 
indeed, the newspaper could scarcely be 
sold for less than ten cents a copy. 


ADVERTISING AS A BY-PRODUCT 


No manufacturer can profitably sell 
steel of a certain grade at one-third, or 
less than one-third, the price charged by 
some other manufacturer. The same 
thing is true of textiles, of china, of fur- 
niture, and indeed of every manufactured 
article that has no indirect income in the 
way of a by-product. 

The magazine, on the other hand, has 
a by-product in its advertising, which, 
for the low-priced magazine, on a big 
circulation makes up, or more than makes 
up, for the loss in selling price as against 
that of the twenty-five or thirty-five cent 
magazine. 

It was this basic fact that led me to 
break away from the established prices of 
half a century, though my departure in- 
volved a fight that all the world said 
was hopeless. There is not much in a 
business way that is hopeless when the 


lines are right—when one gives the peo- 
ple what they want, and gives it to them 
at a right price. 


AN MAGAZINE EXPANSION 


This theory of maximum value. at 
minimum price has resulted in a most 
enormous and sensational expansion in 
the volume of magazines published since 
the establishment of the ten-cent price 
in the fall of 1893, twelve years ago. We 
alone are printing and circulating more 
than three times the total number of 
magazines then issued by all the Ameri- 
can publishers combined. Our total out- 
put for the present month is 2,100,000 
copies—800,000 on Munsey’s MaGa- 
ZINE, 500,000 on Tue Arcosy, 300,000 
on THE ALL-Story MAGAZINE, and 500- 
000 on our new magazine, THE Scrap 
Book—in all, over a thousand tons of 
magazines. 

And the expansion among magazine 
readers has kept pace with this marvelous 
expansion in output. A dozen years ago 
there were not more than a quarter of a 
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million regular magazine-buyers in the 
United States and Canada; to-day the 
number is scarcely less than two millions. 

And the vital fact in all this unprece- 
dented expansion of magazine publishing 
is the ten-cent price, with its accompany- 
ing price of one dollar by the year—a 
price that makes the magazine possible to 
every household, and not only possible, 
but so big a bargain, so much for so little, 
that no family can afford not to be con- 
stant magazine readers. 


TWO OPPOSITE BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


One word more before leaving this 
phase of the discussion. All business men 
do not operate on the same theories. Some 
hold it to be wiser to get a big price for 
an article and to employ expensive 
methods in marketing it; while others 
believe in the smallest possible price to 
the consumer or purchaser with a corre- 
spondingly small percentage of profit to 
middlemen, whether whoiesalers or re- 
tailers, and in the case of magazines, to 
canvassing agents. 

The modern idea is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the big volume with small profits, 
mere shadings of profits. No magazine, 
no normal magazine, can have a big 
natural circulation when sold at a big 
price. 

At times magazines may have sensa- 
tional articles that will create a feverish 
and unnatural demand. Under such 
conditions price cuts little figure. Again, 
magazines may be pushed temporarily 
into big circulation by clubbing, and by 
giving away an enormous tonnage of 
premiums. ‘To make it clear how per- 
nicious the clubbing scheme has become, 
I will cite only one case, and that a very 
radical one—so radical, in fact, that it 
seems difficult to comprehend, seems like 
a chapter out of the past rather than a 
live fact of to-day. 

The case is that of a magazine, and a 
prominent magazine at that, a three- 
dollar magazine, which this year is 
clubbed at the ridiculous price of only 
seventy-five cents for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. This makes a margin, assuming 
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that the subscriber pays the full price for 
the magazine, of two dollars and twenty- 
five cents for middlemen.. There are all 
kinds of propositions and schemes for 
circulation-building, but this is about the 
rankest among legitimate publications— 
outside of the premium slush—that has 
come to my notice. 


THE THEORY OF SMALL PROFITS 


I am wholly and irrevocably committed 
to the opposite theory. MuNsEyY’s MaGa- 
ZINE, at a dollar a year to the pur- 
chaser, allows only fifteen cents to sub- 
scription agents, or any other agents, on 
a yearly subscription ; and even this com- 
mission will most likely be removed alto- 
gether within the next few months. 

This year we seriously contemplated 
advancing the subscription price of 


MunseEy’s MAGAZINE so that it would 
equal that of the single-copy price by 
the month; but we finally decided to 
leave our subscription price at one dollar, 
so that you can obtain MuNsEy’s MaGa- 
ZINE, if you take it by the year, at the 


very lowest possible figure. This will 
mean cutting out the fifteen per cent com- 
mission to subscription agents—which we 
prefer to do, rather than make MuNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE cost you more money. The 
trouble to you of subscribing direct in- 
stead of through an agent cannot be of 
great consideration. 

Until very recently we have never made 
any effort for direct subscriptions. We 
have worked with and through the news- 
dealer, and we shall continue this policy 
wherever newsdealers command the field. 
But just now we are reaching out for sub- 
scribers in the great farming belts of the 
country, where newsdealers are not very 
numerous. 


NO PROSPECT OF AN ADVANCE IN PRICE 


A year ago, when I told you something 
about the improvements that were going 
into effect with the April number, and 
discussed the tremendous increase in the 
cost of doing business, and the further 
great increase in the cost of the high- 
grade magazine I had in mind, I fore- 
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shadowed a possible increase in price, 
saying, however, that if it was not ab- 
solutely necessary this advance would 
not be made. 

I am now able to say that notwith- 
standing the betterment of the magazine, 
and notwithstanding the further impor- 
tant improvements that are slated for the 
coming year, there is no apparent proba- 
bility of an increase beyond our present 
rates—rates which I made a dozen years 
ago, and which have not only given 
MunseEy’s MaGazine the biggest circu- 
lation in the world, but have made it, as 
well, the most profitable. 

As to the future profits—well, I don’t 
so much care. I am a good deal more in- 
terested in making the best magazine in 
the field—rue BEstT—and in continuing 
to sell it, if possible, at the popular price 
which I established a dozen years ago. 
Our general business has grown to be 
so large that even though it were to 
come about that we were to make little 
or no profit on MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE, 
we should not worry. 


CLIMBING TOWARD THE SUMMIT 


From the first it has been a settled 
purpose with me that one day I would 
make MuwnSEy’s, in point of general ex- 
cellence, lead all other magazines, and 
this purpose crystallized last spring. Be- 
fore that I was content for the time being 
with a pretty good magazine, with its 
enormous circulation and with its atten- 
dant handsome revenue. Now that we 
are well advanced on the upward slope, 
and as we like the climb, we shall push 
on and on toward the summit. I say 
“toward the summit,” because I hope we 
shall never reach it. To reach it would 
mean to cease to advance, and in publish- 
ing, as in most lines, when advancement 
ceases, the shadows of decadence and 
death begin to take shape. 

Ten years ago the letterpress in 
MunseEy’s MaAGAzine, including the 
work done by our own editorial staff, cost 
us an average of about one cent a word. 
This price gradually increased to be- 
tween two and three cents a word prior to 
the beginning of our present improve- 
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ments. Since then the cost has been 
steadily mounting up from issue to issue, 
till now it is over seven cents a word. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS AN ISSUE 


This is not the maximum price, but the 
average price. Its advance suggests pretty 
clearly the great increase in the cost 
of making MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE over the 
figures of a dozen years ago. In art work, 
and in all the other elements that enter 
into the magazine, our expenditure has 
grown in equal proportion. Color- 
printing is a particularly costly inno- 
vation. It involves the use of slow flat- 
bed presses, instead of the rapid rotary 
machines; each sheet must receive two, 
three, or even four impressions ; and the 
work must be done with the utmost care 
and brought up to the highest standards 
of the art. 

It costs to go to press to-day on 
MunseEy’s MaGazi1nE—including every 
item of expense that should properly be 
figured, covering rent, management, 
letterpress, editorial services, art and art 
management, and all general expenses— 
all this, together with composition and 
electrotype plates, brings the total, in 
round numbers, up to ten thousand dol- 
lars an issue. This wou!d mean that if 
but one copy of MuNnsry’s MAGAZINE 
were printed, it would cost us ten thou- 
sand dollars. But on an edition of eight 
hundred thousand the expense is spread 
out so thin that it is almost lost. The 
big edition alone, therefore, makes it pos- 
sible to issue a magazine like MUNSEY’s 
at the price at which we sell it. 


EIGHT OR TEN NEW DEPARTMENTS 


We are adding eight or ten new de- 
partments to MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE, be- 
ginning with this issue. THEY ARE, IN 
VERY FACT, ADDED. ‘They mean just so 
much more reading—reading that would 
not be included in the main section of 
the magazine. In other words, you are 
getting, and will continue to get, pre- 
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cisely as many pages as before, apart 
from the matter in the extra section. 

These departments are absolutely new 
to a magazine of standard type, and as 
such must be regarded in the nature of 
an experiment. They are inserted for 
two purposes—first, that we may give our 
advertisers better service; and second, 
that we may add strength to the maga- 
zine by giving you just so much more 
for your money. 

We increase the value of our space to 
advertisers when we place their advertis- 
ing opposite reading, where it must be 
seen by the reader, and, being seen, is 
pretty sure to be read. By thus increas- 
ing the value of the space, we can charge 
a larger price for advertising so placed 
than for that appearing en masse, where 
it is certainly less sure to be read. Indeed, 
we are compelled to charge more, as the 
advertiser gets practically two pages in- 
stead of one. 

It is this additional price which makes 
it possible for us to give you all this 
additional reading. I hope I have made 
the matter clear to you. I wish you 
to understand just what this innovation 
is, and why we are trying it. It should, 
it seems to me, be popular with adver- 


‘ tisers ; and you, the readers of the maga- 


zine, certainly have no ground for op- 
posing it. It is up to the advertiser to 
say whether the experiment shall be made 
permanent or not. 

If it is made permanent, I promise you 
that I will make these departments a 
mighty interesting feature of the maga- 
zine—possibly more interesting to many 
than the main section, as we shall exer- 
cise a freer hand in making them up, 
and shall hold ourselves less subject to 
conventional magazine traditions. This 
means more human-interest matter—the 
things that appeal to the great human 
heart and brain of our eighty millions 


of people. I hope the innovation will be 
a success. It would be a good thing all 
round. 











SEE THE NEW DEPARTMENTS IN SECTION THREE (AD- 


VERTISING DEPARTMENT)—EIGHT OR TEN OF THEM. 
THIS IS A NEW DEPARTURE, AND MEANS JUST SO 


MUCH ADDITIONAL READING—GOOD, SNAPPY READING. 









THE QUESTION OF COEDUCATION 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


DR. JORDAN DENIES THAT COEDUCATION 


INJURES OUR EDUCA- 


TIONAL STANDARDS OR DETERS WOMEN FROM MARRIAGE—HE 


MAINTAINS THAT IT 
DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS 


HE essential part of the argument of 

President Hall’s essay is directed, 

not against coeducation in colleges, but 

rather against certain abuses, real, half 

real, or imaginary, in our educational 
methods in general. 

With his contention that we should not 
give to our girls such an education as 
will interfere with successful maternity, 
we may all agree at once. We should not 
adopt for the fairest and wisest of our 
maidens methods which will leave them 
celibate or sterile. No one would favor 
such a system of education, and no such 
system exists in fact. Furthermore, such 
a system is inconceivable as a matter of 
practical application. 

We may also agree with President 
Hall in deprecating the process by which 
women and womanish men hold a large 
majority of the teachers’ positions in our 
high schools and normal schools. ‘This 
feminization of secondary education has 
its good sides, but it has been carried 
much too far, and with serious injury to 
the effectiveness of these schools. 

Dr. Hall cleverly notices the “ almost 
wifely subordination ” of the high school 
to the college, as shown in the ‘“ meek 
acceptance of the prescription of blocks 
of standardized, shop-worn knowledge,” 
and in the “ growing difficulty for any 
high school or teacher to strike out for 
anything new.” This condition, as he 
correctly states, reaches a culmination in 
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the normal schools, which illustrate al- 
most the terminal stage of feminization. 

We may admit at once that all this is 
not for the best. These secondary and 
training schools are controlled by women 
without being in any sense adapted to 
women. Still worse, they are adjusted 
not to woman’s best needs, but rather to 
the ways of feminine crudity. 

But this state of affairs has nothing to 
do with coeducation. Women are chosen 
as teachers because they will work for 
lower wages. ‘The classes are large, and 
the governing boards wish to make the 
money go as far as it may. Incidentally, 
too, women teachers are more docile, and, 
as resignations occur with them more 
frequently than with men, there are more 
vacancies for the governing board to fill. 

Now that the facts in this connection 
are becoming clearly seen, our school 
authorities are finding the remedy. Very 
many schools are making a _ conscious 
effort to replace the surplus of women by 
men—in some places even by real men, 
men who could succeed in other profes- 
sions, and who are able to demand more 
than a woman’s wages. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


It is true, too, that there are notable 
differences in the development of young 
men and young women. It may be that 
these differences warrant, or even de- 
mand, separate schools and_ separate 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This article is a reply to a paper by G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 


University, which appeared in the February number of Munsry’s MaGazine, and in which 
Dr. Hall pointed out the dangers of the coeducational system. 
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treatment in the high school period, al- 
though this does not necessarily follow 
from the known facts of psychology or 
physiology. That girls, in some stage of 
their development, are naturally timor- 
ous, or gushing, or trivial, is no indica- 
tion whatever that these traits should be 
encouraged. Under selection, nature 
eliminates an undesirable stage of growth 
as rigidly as she cuts out unfitness among 
adults. If the callow youth develops 
metaphoric “ pin-feathers ” at some stage 
of his growth, we do not need to encour- 
age these excrescences. Still less do we 
need to tolerate the equally metaphoric 
“wild oats” which often grow contem- 
poraneously with ‘ pin-feathers.” Nor 
can we plead the existence of a brutish 
stage in youth as a reason for encour- 
aging brutishness. The biological law of 
recapitulation, the law that the develop- 
ment of the individual repeats that of the 
race—a necessary corollary of the law of 
heredity—has been made responsible for 
a multitude of fantasies, psychologic and 
pedagogic. It is surely bad form to take 
liberties with biology, unless one is on 
pretty intimate terms with her and re- 
ceives her favors at first hand. 

There is no doubt that many women 
suffer for life from causes arising in the 
grammar school and high school period. 
It is not evident that coeducation is often 
a factor in these matters, unless it be 
through the toleration of social excesses 
by negligent school officials. These same 
excesses are far more frequent among 
young people who are not in school. In 
general, the fault rests neither with co- 
education nor with education, but with 
unwholesome habits of life—bad_ air, 
damp clothing, too much street-car life, 
late hours, improper food, candies, coffee, 
starch-indigestion, or lack of exercise and 
sleep. Of course, boys suffer from the 
same causes, though usually in a less de- 
gree, and to build separate high schools 
for the two sexes does not necessarily 
furnish a remedy. 


THE BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATION 


The essential argument for. coeduca- 
tion in the university is the argument for 
the university itself. Special subjects 
can be taught in detached and specialized 
schools. The university makes better 
manhood. Its. function, in Emerson’s 
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words, is to “ bring every ray of genius 
to its hospitable halls, by their combined 
influence to set the heart of the youth 
in flame.” 

For these reasons, it is better for any 
body of students that they be taught in 
company with other kinds of students. 
Culture studies and technical studies 
gain from mutual association. The man 
who pursues each gains from contact 
with other types of mind. 

This argument is especially cogent in 
institutions in which the individuality of 
the student is recognized and respected. 
In such schools each man, by his relation 
to action and realities, becomes a teacher 
of women in these regards, as, in other 
ways, each cultivated woman is a teacher 
of men. 

In woman’s education, as planned for 
women alone, the tendency is toward the 
study of beauty and order. Literature 
and language take precedence over sci- 
ence. Expression is valued more highly 
than action. In carrying this to an ex- 
treme, the necessary relation of thought 
to action becomes obscured. The schol- 
arship developed is not effective, because 
it is not related to success. The educated 
woman is likely -to master technique, 
rather than art; method, rather than sub- 
stance. She may know a good deal, but 
she is not effective in action. Often her 
views of life must undergo painful 
changes before she can find her place in 
the world. 

In schools for men alone, the reverse 
condition often obtains. The sense of 
reality obscures the elements of beauty 
and fitness. 

It is of great advantage to both men 
and women to meet on a plane of equality 
in education. Women are brought into 
contact with men who can do things— 
men in whom the sense of reality is 
strong, and who have definite views of 
life. This influence affects them for 
good. It turns them away from senti- 
mentalism. It gives tone to their relig- 
ious thoughts and impulses. Above all, 
it tends to encourage action as governed 
by ideals, as opposed to that resting on 
caprice. It gives them better standards 
of what is possible and impossible when 
the responsibility for action is thrown 
upon them. 

In like manner, the association with 
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wise, sane, and healthy women has its 
value for young men. It raises their 
ideal of womanhood, and the highest 
manhood must be associated with the 
possession of an ideal. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST COEDUCATION 


It is not true that the character of 
college work has been in any way lowered 
by coeducation. The reverse is decidedly 
the case. It is true that untimely zeal of 
one sort or another has filled the West 
with a host of so-called colleges. It is 
true that most of these are weak, and 
are doing poor work in poor ways. It 
is true that most of them are coeduca- 
tional. It is also true that the great ma- 
jority of their students are not of college 
grade at all. In such schools low stand- 
ards rule, both as to scholarship and as 
to manners. The student fresh from the 
country, with no preparatory training, 
will bring the manners of his home. 
These are not always good manners, as 
manners are judged. But none of these 
defects is derived from coeducation; nor 
are any of these conditions made worse 
by it. 


Very lately it has been urged against 


coeducation that its sccial demands 
cause too much strain both on young 
men and young women. College men and 
college women being mutually attractive, 
the result is that there are too many 
receptions, dances, and other functions 
in which they enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. But this is a matter easily regu- 
lated. At the most, the average young 
woman in college spends in social matters 
less than one-tenth the time she would 
spend at home. 

With the young man, the whole matter 
represents the difference between high- 
class and low-class associates and asso- 
ciations. When college men stand in 
normal relation with college women 
meeting them in society as well as in the 
class-room, there is distinctly less of 
drunkenness, rowdyism, and vice than 
obtains under other conditions. And no 
harm comes to the young woman through 
the good influence she exerts. To meet 
freely the best young men she will ever 
know, the wisest, cleanest, and strongest, 
can surely do no harm to a young 
‘woman. The best young men and the 
best young women, all things considered, 


are in our colleges. This always has 
been and always will be the case. 

It is true that coeducation is often at- 
tempted under very adverse conditions. 
Conditions are adverse when the little 
girls of preparatory schools and schools 
of music are mingled with college stu- 
dents and allowed to have the same free- 
dom. ‘This is wrong, whatever the kind 
of discipline offered, lax or strict; the 
two classes need a different sort of. treat- 
ment. 

Coeducation in the class-room offers 
no difficulties or embarrassments what- 
ever. The problem, such as it is, is one of 
proper housing and oversight outside the 
class-room. When young women have no 
residence devoted to their use, and are 
forced to rent parlors and garrets in pri- 
vate houses of an unsympathetic village, 
evil results sometimes arise. ‘These are 
not to be charged to coeducation, but to 
the unfit conditions that make the pur- 
suit of personal culture difficult or im- 
possible. Women are more readily af- 
fected by surroundings than men are, and 
squalid, ill-regulated, Bohemian condi- 
tions should not be part of their higher 
education. 


‘ 


THE ‘‘ COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE ”’ 

Another condition very common and 
very undesirable is that in which young 
women live at home and ‘traverse a city 
twice each day on railway or street-cars 
to meet their recitations in some college. 
The greatest instrument of culture in a 
college is the college atmosphere, the 
personal influence exerted by its profes- 
sors and students. ‘This atmosphere de- 
velops feebly in the rush of a great city. 
The spur-studenten, or railway students, 
as the Germans call them—the students 
who live far from the university—get 
very little of it. 

The young woman who attends the uni- 
versity under these conditions contrib- 
utes nothing to the university atmosphere, 
and therefore receives very little from it. 
She may attend her recitations and pass 
her examinations, but she is in all essen- 
tial respects in absentia. So far as the 
best influences of the university are con- 
cerned, she is neither coeducated nor 
educated. 

In the English universities the ques- 
tion of where the student should live has 
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been made all-important, almost exclud- 
ing consideration of methods of study, 
or even of the relative value or signifi- 
cance of the subject-matter of education. 
In America we have too much neglected 
this. We have housed our students in 
barracks, or, even worse, not housed them 
at-all. We have exposed them, men and 
women alike, to the vulgarity of the small 
village or the wear and tear of a great 
city. 

We know that manly men and womanly 
women are largely made such by associa- 
tion; yet we locate colleges in places 
where rational association is impossible. 
We expect great results from the college 
atmosphere; yet we place our colleges 
where they can develop no atmosphere 
of their own. To get the most from a 
college education, the student, man or 
woman, should enter into the college at- 
mosphere ; and, more than this, he should 
help to create it. There is a good deal 
of loose talk about college spirit, but be- 
hind it all is a very real thing. The 
gemeingeist unter freien geistern, the 
comradery of free spirits, is one of the 
chief elements in all higher education. 
And this element cannot be developed 
with men or women under conditions in 
which real comradery is impossible. 


SOME OPPONENTS OF COQEDUCATION 


We cannot deny that there has arisen 
in the last few years a reaction against 
coeducation in our colleges. In so far 
as this is honest, it is a reaction not 
against coeducation, but against the lack 
of provision for wholesome living. It is 
a protest against turning girls loose un- 
aided and unguarded in college towns, 
in which adequate safeguards exist 
neither for them nor for young men. 
If, for example, Vassar College had no 
dormitories, and if her students lived as 
they pleased, in Poughkeepsie or all along 
the railway to New York, we should have 
there all the real evils charged to co- 
education. 

There are about three classes of col- 
lege boys who seem to object to the 
presence of college women, and these 
may be classed as the boorish, the dilet- 
tante, and the dissolute. If these are to 
remain such, the sooner they are out of 
college the better for others, and often 
the better for themselves. 


‘after life. 
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I have rarely found opposition to co- 
education on the part of really serious 
students. The majority are strongly in 
favor of it, but the minority in this as 
in many other cases make the most noise. 
The rise of a student movement against 
coeducation almost always accompanies 
a general recrudescence of academic vul- 
garity. 

Sometimes, too, the college athlete ob- 
jects to the presence of women in col- 
lege. In athletic matters the young 
women give very little assistance. They 
cannot play on the teams, they cannot 
yell, and they are rarely generous with 
their money in helping those who can. A 
college of a thousand students, half 
women, counts for no more athletically 
than one of five hundred, all men. It 
is vainly imagined that colleges are 
ranked by their athletic prowess, and that 
every woman admitted keeps out a man, 
and this man a potential punter or 
sprinter. There is not much truth in all 
this, and if there were, it is of no conse- 
quence. College athletics is in its essence 
by-play, most worthy and valuable for 
many reasons, but nevertheless only an 


adjunct to the real work of the college, 


which is education. 

Of like grade is the feeling that men 
count for more than women, because 
they are more likely to be heard from in 
Therefore their education is 
of more importance, and the presence of 
women impedes it. 

A certain adverse influence comes from 
the fact that, the oldest and wealthiest of 
our institutions are for men or for 
women alone. These send out a body of 
alumni who know nothing of coeduca- 
tion, and who judge it with the positive- 
ness of ignorance. Most men filled with 
the time-honored traditions of Harvard 


-and Yale, of which the most permeating 


is that of Harvard’s or Yale’s infallibil- 
ity, are against coeducation on general 
principles. Similar influences in favor 
of the separate education of women go 
out from the sister institutions of the 
East. The methods of the experimenting, 
irreverent, idol-breaking West find no 
favor in their eyes. 


THE FEAR OF FEMINIZATION 


The only serious new argument against 
coeducation is that derived from the 
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fear of the adoption by universities of 
woman’s standards of art and science 
rather than those of man, the fear that 
amateurism would take the place of spe- 
cialization in our higher education. 
Women take up higher education because 
they enjoy it; men because their careers 
depend upon it. Only men, broadly 
speaking, are capable of objective studies. 
It is man’s province to face fact without 
flinching, unswayed by feeling or prefer- 
ence. The reality with woman is the way 
in which the fact affects her. Original 
investigation, creative art, the “ resolute 
facing of the world as it is’’—all these 
belong to man’s world rather than to 
that of the average woman. 

It is quite true, as President Hall has 
clearly shown, that the work of the 
woman student in college, in almost all 
fields except the creative, is better than 
that of men of the same age. Girls are 


more docile than boys; they take better 
care of their time; they see from a 
nearer viewpoint; they are cleaner, not 
only in their work, but in their acts; 
they write better examination papers; 
they are saved from vice not alone by 


environment but by instinct. In general, 
they excel in the conventional courses, 
especially in those against which the 
average healthy boy has for generations 
rebelled. 

They excel in others, as President Hall 
indicates, because these courses appeal 
to their tastes. The girls compete for 
outworn prizes, and will complete a use- 
less piece of work with a care and 
patience which a boy will rarely show on 
better material. Form is likely to in- 
terest women more than substance. On 
the other hand, women will also do real 
things with real ability, and perhaps any 
enumeration of the intellectual differ- 
ences between men and women as stu- 
dents is likely to exaggerate these differ- 
ences. 

It has been feared that the admission 
of women to the university would vitiate 
the masculinity of its standards, that neat- 
ness of technique wouldimpair boldness 
of conception, and delicacy of taste re- 
place soundness of results. It is claimed 
that the preponderance of high school 
educated women in ordinary society is 
showing some such effects in matters of 
current opinion. For example, it is 


claimed that the university extension 
course is no longer of university nature. 
It is a lyceum course designed to please 
women who enjoy a little poetry, play, 
and music, who read the novels of the 
day, who dabble in theosophy, Christian 
science, or psychology, who cultivate 
their astral bodies and think there is ’ 
something in palmistry, and who are 
edified by a candy-coated ethics of self- 
realization. ‘There is nothing ruggedly 
true, nothing masculine left in it. 

Current literature and history are af- 
fected by the same influences. Women 
pay clever actors to teach them, not 
Shakespeare or Goethe, but how one 
ought to feel on reading “ King Lear”. 
or “ Faust.” If the women of society do 
not read a book, it will scarcely pay to 
publish it. Science is popularized in the 
same fashion by ceasing to be science and 
becoming mere sentiment or pleasing in- 
formation. This is shown by the num- 
ber of books on how to study a bird, a 
flower, a tree, or a star, through an opera- 
glass, and without knowing anything 
about it. Such studies may be good for 
the feelings or even for the moral nature, 
but they have no elements of that “ fanat- 
icism for veracity’ which is the highest 
attribute of the educated man. 

These results of the education of many 
women and of a few men, by which the 
half-educated woman becomes a controll- 
ing social factor, have been lately set in 
strong light by Dr. Miinsterberg; but 
they are used by him, not as ‘an argy- 
ment against coeducation, but for the 
purpose of urging the better education 
of more men. ‘They form likewise an 
argument for the better education of 
more women. ‘The remedy for feminine 
dilettanteism is found in more severe 
training. Current literature reflects the 
taste of the leisure class. The women 
with leisure who read and discuss vapid 
books are not representative of woman’s 
higher education. Most of them have 
never been educated at all. 

In any event, this gives no argument 
against coeducation. It is thorough train- 
ing, not separate training, which is indi- 
cated as the need of the times. Where 
this training is taken is a secondary mat- 
ter, though I believe with the fulness 
of certainty that better results, mental, 
moral, and physical, can be obtained in 
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coeducation than in any monastic form 
of instruction. 


COEDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 


Finally, does not coeducation lead to 
marriage? President Hall admits that 
it furnishes ‘‘ some gain for each individ- 
ual in widening his acquaintance with 
the other sex,” but he is also alarmed to 
find that “the constant association of 
the two sexes tends to rub off a little of 
the charm which each feels for the other,” 
and as a presumable result, many other- 
wise delightful men and women tend to 
turn with favor to celibacy. 

We need not worry over this, because 
it is in fact not true, and because if it 
were, its effects would be of little conse- 
quence in the development of the race. 
Love and marriage and parenthood will 
go on normally whatever our scheme of 
education. 

No doubt university training of women, 
as distinguished from college training, 
postpones marriage, and probably the 
majority of the women taking advanced 
training have in some degree placed some 
other ideal, at least as a present aim, be- 
fore that of matrimony. Some of these 
women are perhaps ‘‘agamic” or ‘“‘agenic” 
by nature ; and, if so, doubtless they ought 
not to marry under any circumstances. 
They do right to cherish the highest aims 
available to themselves, even if these be 
not the highest for other more fortunate 
women. But there is not the slightest 
evidence that highly educated women are 
necessarily rendered sterile or celibate by 
their education. The best wives in the 
world belong to this class. They bring 
their husbands not only love and sym- 
pathy, but the highest form of personal 
and professional helpfulness. The differ- 
ence between a wise woman as a wife and 
“‘one who might have been wise and was 
not” is so great as to outbalance any 
minor handicap on the part of the well- 
trained woman. 

It is true, no doubt, that cultivated 
women are more exacting than other 
women. They are less likely to marry 
for convenience, and they expect more 
from their husbands. For these same 
reasons, their marriages are less likely 
to prove unhappy. 

The woman who finishes creditably the 
undergraduate course in a well-regulated 
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American college, coeducational or other- 
wise, has accomplished no tour de force, 
and has performed no dangerous feat of 
mental gymnastics. She has lived for 
four years an essentially normal life 
under wholesome and uplifting condi- 
tions. The college girl, normal when her 
course of study began, is not on her 
graduation asthenic, anemic, neurotic, or 
indifferent to matters of love and mater- 
nity. The normal girl of seventeen, eight- 
een, or nineteen has become a normal 
woman of twenty-one, twenty-two, or 
twenty-three. Whatever fitness for mar- 
ried life may have been hers by inherit- 
ance, she has retained it, with the gain 
of four years of wholesome exercise, of 
broadened horizon, and of association 
with men and women worth knowing. 

It is doubtiess true that the longer a 
woman remains in school, the later, on 
the average, is her date of marriage. But 
to postpone marriage until the age of 
twenty-two, twenty-five, or even thirty, 
is not fatal to love, or maternity, or wis- 
dom, or anything else that is good. Nor 
is the future of our race dependent on 
having every woman bear the largest pos- 
sible number of children. In so far as 
education is genuine, it helps a woman 
to rear an increasing proportion of the 
number she bears. 

The mental activity necessary to a suc- 
cessful college course is not intense 
enough to interfere with fecundity. If 
it were so in individual cases, there is not 
a ghost of a reason for believing that 
such a condition is hereditary. We need 
not fear that college education on a large 
scale means progressive race sterility. 
This is one of the bugaboos which haunt 
the infancy of the nascent science of 
genetic psychology. 

An Eastern professor, lately visiting a 
Western State university, asked one of 
the seniors what he thought of the ques- 
tion of coeducation. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the student. 
“What question do you mean?” 

“Why, coeducation,” said the profes- 
sor; “the education of women in col- 
leges for men.” 

“Oh!” said the student. 
tion is not a question here.” 

And he was right. Coeducation is 
never a question where it has been fairly 
tried. 


““ Coeduca- 








THE ALLARD BURGLARS 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


I HAD been staying for some time at 

the Allards’. I did not remain there 
because I was enjoying myself. In fact, 
I cannot recollect having ever made such 
another stupid visit. The house was the 
quietest of the quiet, and everything in it 
the stiffest of the stiff. Adele’s father 
had died some years before, and her 
mother lived in the greatest seclusion. 
Every one called her ‘Mme. Allard,” 
and indeed she was like a stately old 
French marquise. I do not mean the gay 
kind, but one of those haughty old 
grandes dames of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. She had married M. Victor 
Allard when she was not yet twenty, and 
had lived in France all her life, so that 
she was virtually a Frenchwoman. She 
had come back to America to bring out 
Adéle in her own country, and had taken 
a large house on the outskirts of Morris- 
town. 

The fact that Adéle was engaged to 
George Leroy did nothing to add to the 
liveliness of the place. I did not under- 
stand how the girl could have managed 
it. Asa matter of fact, she hadn’t. The 
Leroys are an old Louisiana family with 
exactly the same foreign ideas as Mme. 
Allard’s. 

Thank goodness, I am a free American 
maiden. Not even living in a ‘“ moated 
grange’ would repay me for being an 
English miss, who is not expected to open 
her mouth in society. Not even having 
a crusader for an ancestor would com- 
pensate for having to have a chaperon 
every time one went into the street, as 
would. be the case if.I were a demotselle 
of France. And as for getting married! 
Nothing could make up for being just 
a plain—I don’t mean “not pretty ”— 
young American, with the chance to 
choose for myself and the power to do 
it in my own way. I am never more 
patriotic than when I think of all the 
fun that I have had as an American girl, 


and all I am going to have as an Ameri- 
can woman. 

George’s father and Adéle’s mother 
simply arranged the whole thing. Fortu- 
nately, the young people had fallen in 
love at first sight; but as for the very 
best part of being engaged, the walking 
and riding and driving together—not at 
all! Sitting out on the veranda in the 
moonlight—never! Mme. Allard simply 
would have expired with horror at the 
very idea of such proceedings. Me for 
the good old United States way—hanging 
on the front gate and buggy-riding ad 
libitum! 

I was going to be first bridesmaid, and 
I had promised to see Adéle, who was a 
dear, through all of it. In the morning 
we sewed with Mme. Allard. In the 
afternoon we drove in the big victoria 
with her. In the evening I played 
piquet with her, while George, who was 
allowed to come to dinner, sat within 
earshot and tried to make conversation 
with Adele. 

Naturally, with this dearth of occu- 
pation and lack of interest, my mind was 
unusually busy. I had practised myself 
in detecting any unwonted manifestation. 
Unavoidably, therefore, when I observed 
a singular-looking man pass and repass 
twice through the little lane at the back 
of the house and across the gardens, on 
which my bedroom window looked, I 
began to sit up and take notice. He 
was a stout, strong-looking, fresh-faced, 
youngish individual, and what first at- 
tracted my attention was the unusual 
loudness of his attire. Nowhere, except 
on a tesselated pavement, have I seen 
such enormous checks or squares as were 
exhibited in the pattern of his clothes. 

His necktie was a flaming green, and 
in it he wore a large yellow stone. But 
what chiefly caused me to notice him was 
his conscious manner. I could not say 
precisely how he showed his nervousness ; 
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but something about the hang of his head, 
the way in which he shuffled his feet, the 
furtive fashion in which he glanced out 
from under his curly brimmed hat, con- 
vinced me that something was amiss. He 
had perfectly the air of having eaten 
the canary. 

I do not mean to say that to the ordi- 
nary person his aspect and conduct might 
not have appeared usual and natural; 
but I was not to be deceived. The lane 
did not lead anywhere. I did not believe 
that such a being would be found walk- 
ing in the country merely for his health, 
much less to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture. 

After seeing him twice, I placed my- 
self on watch at the hour at which he 
passed. Would he appear again? At 
that time I did not have the confidence 


in myself which I have since attained. 


Only with the remarkable events through 
which I have passed have I learned to 
put trust in my own conclusions, deduc- 
tions—yes, and intuitions. When I was 
at the Allards’, I had not a series of suc- 
cesses to give me self-reliance. 

He came. From behind the curtain 
I saw him stand at the end of the path 
and glance up and down; next he skulked 
doubtfully forward. I never beheld a 
more hangdog creature in my life. If he 
had not some concealed purpose in his 
head, then no detective story of them all 
was worth anything as a precedent. He 
walked, or rather stole, along. Having 
advanced for some distance, he leaned 
against the opposite fence and proceeded 
to gaze about with a great assumption of 
abstraction, at the same time darting 
quick glances at the house. 

At once all my interest was aroused. 
Here was unmistakably a mystery before 
my very eyes. I determined then and 
there to probe it to its depths. How was 
this to be accomplished? I tried to think 
of all that those of whom I had read 
would do. Undoubtedly I had failed 
somewhere. Any one of them would 
already have seen a clue; but all that I 
could do was to watch, and I blamed my- 
self for utter stupidity. 

Finally, as if satisfied, the man began 
to move away, with the same guilty air 
which had marked his every motion. Sud- 
denly I had an inspiration. I would go 
down and look. I should assuredly find 
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something to throw light on the affair. I 
reflected that criminals never did anything 
without some trace remaining by which 
all might be read if search was made in 
the right way. Let the true detective ap- 
pear, and there was something—a match- 
box, a shred of cloth, a blot of ink— 
something that would reveal everything. 
That the telltale sign was there I ‘could 
not doubt. I had only to find it. 

At once I hurried down-stairs and out 
of the house. I fairly ran across the 
garden path. I was in such a hurry that 
then and there I nearly missed my clue. 
Indeed, I learned at that moment that 
never for an instant should one allow 
one’s attention to relax—that one must 
be continually on the alert. 

I do not know how I happened to do 
it, but as I tripped along I noticed what 
looked like a blotch of light yellow on 
a big tree near the high wall. My roving 
glance was at once arrested and held. 
Looking closer, I saw that a stout limb 
had been torn away, leaving a place where 
the fresh wood showed through the bark. 

How had the limb been broken? Cer- 
tainly there was no one in our household 


given to climbing large trees—or little 


ones, either. I drew nearer, and discov- 
ered that I was not mistaken. I stood 
gazing up in perplexity, and then I hap- 
pened to look down. 

I will confess that I could hardly trust 
my senses. I know that I gave a great 
start. There they were—of all things— 
footprints! They were just what detect- 
ives always found, and here was I dis- 
covering them the very first thing. | 
could scarcely believe that all this was 
actually happening to me exactly as I 
had read that such things happened. 

I realized at once that I must be calm 
and collected. That was the way in 
which the stars of my profession always 
behaved. I must not let my judgment be 
disturbed by excitement. I must ap- 
proach the problem with a perfectly clear 
mind. 

Hastily I plumped down on my knees. 
Intently I examined my discovery. A gar- 
den bed ran along the wall. The plants 
had been taken from this, leaving it bare 
and ready for the next season. In the soft 
mold the marks were distinctly visible. 
That they were made by a man’s shoe I 
learned at once—a large shoe, or two 
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large ones, such as the person I had 
watched on the lawn might wear. 
But 

I thrilled with excitement. Each mo- 
ment the mystery grew deeper. As I 
studied the confused prints I became 
more and more certain that the traces 
had not all been left by one pair of feet. 
Two people had been there! The other 
impressions were smaller, but still too 
large to be left by a woman’s sole and 
heel. Two men had crossed the wall! 
The individual who had just gone had 
a confederate, or else, as was more prob- 
able, he was the confederate of the other. 

I stood up to meditate. I remembered 
that on the other side of the wall a farm 
wagon had been run up against it. By 
mounting into it, climbing to the wall, 
and swinging down by the tree, I found 
that access to the grounds was extremely 
easy. Two men had entered in that way 
—but why? 

The prints continued across the garden 
beds. I must follow them and see where 
they led. Diligently I set out on the 
trail. I lost it once in a tangle of weeds. 
I picked it up again. Once more I 
thought myself completely at fault at a 


gravel path and a patch of smooth grass. 


I hunted along the house. I reached an- 
other bed under the dining-room window, 
and found the smaller prints once more. 
There were a great many of them, one 
over another, as if the man had stood 
there for some time and had moved 
about restlessly. The larger prints did 
not appear at all; but searching still fur- 
ther, I discovered them in a muddy place 
in the path that led toward the back of 
the house. 

I sank down on a garden bench. I 
saw it all! A band of robbers was pre- 
paring to break into the place. They 
had come to make investigation. The 
man in the lane was a spy; they would 
return at the proper time and “ crack 
the crib.” 

My first impvlse, naturally, was to 
give warning. 1 think I started up to 
do so, and then sat down. I could not 
convince myself yet that all was as I be- 
lieved. Mme. Allard was such a serious, 
matter-of-fact person that I did not like 
to go to her with my story. Even Adéle, 
I feared, might laugh at me if I told her 
anything. 
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I knew of a girl who was staying at 
a country house and thought she heard 
a burglar in her room. She woke up 
everybody, and there was nothing there. 
They made such fun of her that she did 
not have any peace. The result was that 
when she was at another house, and 
actually saw a robber, she thought she 
was dreaming, and went off to sleep 
again. In the morning they found that 
all her jewels and the family silver were 
gone. 

I wanted to be absolutely sure of my 
burglar first. As I cogitated, I saw 
Adéle come tearing out of the house. 
From the way she flew, from the fashion 
in which she panted, I knew that some- 
thing remarkable had taken place. 

“Oh, what is it?” I exclaimed, spring- 
ing forward. 

Discovering me, she sped toward me. 

“Cynthia,” she cried, “I’m running 
to the stable to send a groom for Dr. 
Stibbs. Fanfare a 

‘What is the matter with him?” I de- 
manded, imagining the consternation that 
must reign indoors if anything were 
wrong with Mme. Allard’s brown poodle, 
the privileged and cherished pet of the 
establishment. 

‘““He’s been taken violently ill, and 
there is no time to be lost. Mama is dis- 
tracted!” 

As she sped away, I thought rapidly. 
The first thing thieves did was to get rid 
of any dog. Poor Fanfare, in spite of 
his pampered existence, had all his senses, 
and would have given instant warning of 
any unusual noise after nightfall. Proof 
seemed to be piling upon proof. 

Still I did not speak. The commotion 
and dismay which I found in the house 
had something to do with it. With Fan- 
fare in such a state, I do not believe that 
Mme. Allard would have paid any at- 
tention if I had told her that the Forty 
Thieves were hammering at the door. 
Besides, I reflected that if I watched, 
nothing could happen, for if the burglars 
came I could give warning in time. 
Furthermore, there was something at- 
tractive about the idea of actmg inde- 
pendently. That, I believed, was the way 
in which all the famous detectives would 
have met the crisis. 

Poor Fanfare was very ill indeed. 
Every one was running about and ma- 
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king such a fuss that any thought of other 
things was quite impossible. Presently 
the doctor hurried in, thinking from the 
wild alarm that Mme. Allard herself was 
at death’s door. I do not fancy he was 
very well pleased in being called to treat 
a dog, but he understood Fanfare’s posi- 
tion in the house, and soon got over his 
indignation. 

At dinner we talked of nothing else 
but Fanfare’s seizure, which had now 
pretty nearly passed off. When George 
Leroy came, in the evening, he had to be 
told all about it to the last particular. 
Then madame and I settled down to 
piquet—and how the minutes dragged! 
I thought the hands of the clock, which 
J watched eagerly, would never reach 
half-past ten—at which time precisely 
George Leroy was always sent away from 
the house. 

Finally, however, I found myself in 
my room. My window commanded the 
point in the wall where the marauders 
had crossed before, and I concluded that 
the same method of entry would be used 
again. I sat down in the dark, dressed 


just as I was, and prepared for a long 


vigil. I remembered from my reading 
that such attempts were never made until 
the small hours of the morning, when 
all was the quietest. 

The place was so still that if they were 
going to undertake the desperate deed, I 
thought they might as well do it then as 
at any other time. The house was sunk 
in perfect rest. Outside, in the faint, 
clouded moonlight, not a thing stirred. 
The darkness and the absolute quietude 
began to affect me. I realized that my 
pulse was beating quickly—that my 
nerves were all at tension. 

Presently I perceived a head bob up 
over the wall. In an instant a body fol- 
lowed. A man climbed over the opening, 
and swung himself by the branches down 
to the ground. My first feeling was one 
of exultation that I had not been mis- 
taken. Here was a burglar, sure enough! 
Next I reached the conclusion that the 
moment had come for me to act. 

Mme. Allard’s room was down the 
corridor and across the big gallery. In 
an instant I was at her door. Knocking 
tempestuously, I awakened her at once. 

“What is it?” she demanded sleepily. 

“ Burglars!” I answered thrillingly. 
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“ Nonsense, my dear,” she responded 
placidly. 

‘““T saw a man climb over the wall and 
steal up to the house! ” 

“Tl be with you in a moment,” she 
replied. 

She was as good as her word, and a 
few seconds later she stood beside me, 
an impressing figure. She would have 
intimidated any burglar by her stately 
appearance; nor did she seem at all 
frightened. 

“Of course you dreamed it all,” she 
declared. That was exactly what the 
other people had said. “ Girls are always 
having panics about burglars. However, 
just to convince you, we will look.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid?” I gasped. 

“They will not hurt two women.” 

We advanced down the darkened stairs. 
I was more terrified than I would ac- 
knowledge as I followed her. 

“If they heard us coming, they would 
simply run away,” she said to reassure 
me. ‘‘ However, if you screamed, it might 
have a good effect.” 

I found a great satisfaction in obeying 
her. I have been told that my voice is 
low and soft, but the screech that rent 
the night would have been worthy of 
any heroine of lurid fiction. At the 
same instant Mme. Allard touched the 
button, and the lower hall was flooded 
with light. We peered eagerly and a little 
fearfully about, but saw nothing. 

“T think, indeed, you must be mis- 
taken,” madame observed. ‘“‘ We will, 
however, investigate further.” 

“The dining-room!” I ejaculated. 
“The tracks were under the window. 
The safe is there! ” 

“We proceed there at once,” she an- 
nounced with her usual grand manner. 

As I stood before the dining-room 
door, I felt as I had never felt before. 
My knees fairly trembled under me. 
What might await us on the other side 
of the panels? What might happen when 
the dark and heavy barrier was swung 
back? I was soon to know, for Mme. 
Allard turned the knob. 

“TI know they are there!” I mur- 
mured. ‘“ Oh, be careful!” 

Complete darkness met our gaze, but 
as the door opened we heard a startled 
exclamation, and there was a movement 
in the impenetrable blackness. 
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“Oh, they are there!” I cried. 

Then Mme. Allard screamed herself. 
She screamed quite as loudly as I had, 
and this terrified me even more. At the 
same time every electric light in the 
room suddenly glowed into radiance. I 
think she turned on the switch instinc- 
tively, in her nervousness and consterna- 
tion. Ana then I opened my eyes, and 
my mouth too, and stared and stared. 
There, seated on the table, was George 
Leroy, with his arm about Adéle, who 
sat beside him. Each had in one hand a 
large piece of cake. 

With a slight shriek Adeéle slid to -her 
feet. George let himself down more 
slowly. 

“* What ” stammered Mme. Allard. 
For once in her life her self-possession 
had completely deserted her. But be- 
fore anything further could be said or 
done, the most remarkable thing hap- 
pened. The pantry. door crashed open. 
With a rush which knocked down the 
screen, the strange man whom I had 
seen in the lane, followed by Matilda, 
the cook, sprang into the room. Before 
I had time to think, before I had even 
time to see perfectly what was going on, 
he had seized George Leroy. 

“ Got you, have I?” the newcomer ex- 
claimed. 

They struggled violently. | Finally, 
with a desperate effort—for both were 
very strong—George threw him off. 

‘““What’s the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. 

‘““ Meaning 
stranger hotly. 

“Oh, what is it?’’ demanded Mme. 
Allard, just as agitated and trembling as 
any one else. 

“Why,” declared the intruder indig- 
nantly, as he wiped his hot, red face with 
a spotted blue handkerchief, “I heard a 
scream. I started to find out what was 
wrong. Comin’ in quick through that 
there door L catched this man standin’ 
here and lookin’ guilty, and as there 
wasn’t any one else I grabs him for a 
burglar.” 

“ And pray,” asked Mme. Allard, re- 
covering herself somewhat, “who are 
you?” 

“T am Samuel Gullidge, the butcher, 
ma’am,” he answered a good deal more 
deferentially. 


yourself!’’ retorted the 


“What are you doing here at this 
hour?” 

The man hesitated. 

“T’ll tell you, ma’am,” said Matilda, 
speaking up briskly. ‘‘Sam was here 
to see me. What with the strict ways o’ 
this house there was nothing else to be 
done, except do it unbeknownst to 
you ” 

“Silence! ’’? commanded Mme. Allard. 
“And you?” she said, turning to George 
Leroy. 

He stood speechless for an instant. 

“Why,” said Adéle suddenly and des- 
perately, ‘I never had a chance to see 
George alone. With this foreign idea of 
an engagement I was just like a prisoner. 
I was determined to have the fun that 
other girls have; so every evening George 
would say. good night, and then, after 
every one had gone up-stairs, I slipped 
down here, opened the dining-room win- 
dow, and he came in to say good night to 
me all over again.” 

“T never heard of anything like 
Mme. Allard commenced; _ then 
paused. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am,” continued Ma- 
tilda, beginning to sob into her apron. 
“I’m sorry to have you think I’d have 
such underhand ways. An’ I’m sorry, 
ma’am, I give the leavin’s of the lobster 
Newburgh to Fanfare. That’s what 
made him sick, I’m thinkin’.” 

‘‘T have no doubt of it,” Mme. Allard 
commented briefly. 

“T am sorry, too, Mme. Allard,” said 
George Leroy, stepping forward. “I 
should not have done it, but never to see 
Adéle for a moment except with people 
was maddening. In an American en- 
gagement % 

“Yes,” said Mme. Allard, as he 
paused. “I understand. When one is in 
Rome it’s better to be—an American. In 
future you and Adéle shall have the 
drawing-room to yourselves, and Cynthia 
and I will play piquet in the library. 
And, Matilda, you may receive Mr. 
Samuel Gullidge, who so bravely came to 
what he supposed our rescue, in the ser- 
vants’ sitting-room on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings.” 

Really, in view of what I did for Adéle 
—and for Matilda—I think I am fully 
justified in considering the adventure of 
the Allard burglars a triumph. 


” 


she 
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THE THIRD PAPER IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE 
LEADING RACIAL ELEMENTS OF OUR POPULATION—THE SONS OF 
THE FATHERLAND, WHO HAVE PLAYED AN INDISPENSABLE PART IN 
THE MAKING OF THE UNITED STATES, AND WHO STAND TO-DAY 


AT THE FRONT 


SN CE Uncle Sam went to housekeep- 

ing on his own account, and hung 
out his latch-string for boarders, he has 
taken about five and a half million Ger- 
mans into his happy family. At the pres- 
ent time, a careful estimate shows that the 
American flag floats over fully twelve 
millions of men, women, and children 
who are German either by birth or by 
descent. 

Twelve million Germans! It is much 
easier to read these three words than to 
realize them. Three times as many as the 
population of New York, six times as 
many as Berlin, or more than the com- 
bined millions of Texas, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Indiana! A maga- 
zine article on so vast a subject must nec- 
essarily be something like a ten minutes’ 
glimpse of the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado. But as the whole story of what the 
United States owes to its Germans has 
never yet been told in the English lan- 
guage, even a glimpse is, after all, better 
than nothing. Who knows but that this 
sketch may persuade some German- 
American writer to make the picture com- 
plete? 

So widespread has been the German 
influence in America that to a traveler 
from the Fatherland the United States 
is by no means a foreign country. A few 


IN ALMOST ALL PHASES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


years ago, for instance, when Prince 
Henry was sent to this country by his im- 
perial brother, he was greatly surprised 
to find nearly as many Germans in New 
York as he had left behind him in Ham- 
burg. Still greater was his astonishment 
as he proceeded westward to find as many 
Germans in Buffalo as in Heidelberg, as 
many in Cincinnati as in Kiel, and as 
many in Milwaukee as in Bremen. In 
whatever American city the prince found 
himself, he saw the people reading Ger- 
man newspapers by the aid of Pintsch or 
Welsbach lights, playing the music of 
Bach and Beethoven on pianos that bore 
some German name, listening to Wagne- 
rian operas, crossing Roebling bridges, 
and eating Heinz pickles. And had he 
remained through the month of Decem- 
ber, he would have seen the whole Ameri- 
can nation, from three-year-olds to great- 
grandfathers, uniting in homage to the 
German Santa Claus. 

While the Germans in this country 
have, of course, become Americanized, 
it is also true that the whole United 
States has become Germanized to a re- 
markable degree. The little delicatessen 
shop, gay with mirrors and odorous with 
twenty varieties of sausage, has become a 
necessity to the kitchenless homes of our 
larger cities. The kindergarten, with its 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This series of articles began in the January number of Munsey’s 
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elaborate philosophy of play and work; 
the Christmas tree, with its toys and can- 
dles ; the beer-garden, with its music and 
shrubbery—all these were once wholly 
German, but they are exclusively such no 
longer. And in the important item of 
food, on many thousands of American 
dinner-tables there may be found the rye- 
bread, noodle soup, pot-cheese, and 
sauerkraut of Germany. 

From a list of two hundred and thirty 
celebrated living Americans of German 
birth, carefully compiled for this article, 
it appears that the two most abundant of 
all German products are scholarship and 
music. In this German Hall of Fame, 
forty-four professors and forty musicians 
constitute more than one-third of the 
total number. Commerce has _ twenty- 
four representatives, religion twenty- 


three, medicine nineteen, art fourteen, law 
twelve, politics eleven, mechanics ten, lit- 
erature and journalism nine apiece. 


THE GERMANS AS SCHOLARS AND 
TEACHERS 
Scholarship first. Here, without doubt, 
we have one of the secrets of the power 
of the German people. In no other coun- 
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try has the university touched the national 
life at so many points. To be a patriot 
in Germany, one must be more or less of 
a scholar. Americans who have studied 
at the German universities have often 
been surprised to find that in Germany 
the herr professor is not in any sense a 
bookish theorist, but a most active citi- 
zen and man of affairs. Many of the 
recent victories of German commerce are 
due to the fact that the manufacturer and 
the scientist work hand in hand. Even 
the most practical and self-taught Ger- 
man business man wants to do everything 
in the right way—the scientific way ; and 
so there has sprung up in all German 
communities a working partnership be- 
tween the men of learning and the men of 
finance, which has been of great advan- 
tage to them both. 

In our list of forty-four German- 
American professors, there are several 
of the highest national reputation. There 
is Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, for ex- 
ample, whose genial book on ‘‘ American 
Traits’? has shown us how we look to 
German eyes. Whether he is more of an 
American or a German it would be diff- 
cult to say, as he has been for several years 
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ERN UNIVERSITY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


filling the part of literary interpreter be- 


tween the two countries. Also at Har- 
vard there is Professor Kuno Francke, 
who has given us an authoritative history 
of German literature. 

Several of the best works of American 
history and biography have been written 
by Professor H. E. Von Holst, of Chicago 
University. Dr. John M. Schaeberle, of 
the Lick Observatory, has to his credit 
the discovery of three comets. Professor 
Hermann Knapp, M.D., of Columbia 
University, is one of our highest authori- 
ties on the eye and ear. There is no more 
learned specialist on China and the 
Chinese than Professor Friedrich Hirth, 
of Columbia; and for information upon 
the subject of ancient civilizations, the 
whole world is indebted to two other Ger- 
man-American professors—Paul Haupt, 
of Johns Hopkins, and Herman V. Hil- 
precht, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Among our zoologists, Professor Carl. 


H. Eigenmann, of Indiana University, 
has come into public notice by his study 
of fishes, as has Professor George E. 
Beyer, of Tulane, by his books on snakes 
and mosquitoes. —Two women, too, de- 
serve a place in this distinguished group 
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—Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelté, a pioneer in 
kindergarten work in New York, and 
Miss Margarethe Magdalene Miiller, who 
for several years has been head of the 
German department of Wellesley College. 

The German Kaiser and the president 
of Columbia have recently set in opera- 
tion a highly original plan of exchang- 
ing professors, whereby a German special- 
ist comes to this country to teach us the 
history and literature of Germany, and 
an American lecturer goes to Berlin to 
give a course on American institutions. 
The suggestion for this interchange of 
professors is said to have come from Will- 
iam II himself. Instead of following the 
Cecil Rhodes plan of sending the students 
to the professors, the emperor asked the 
question, ‘‘ Why not send the professors to 
the students?” As a result, there is now 
in Berlin University a Theodore Roose- 
velt professorship, endowed by James 
Speyer with fifty thousand dollars, and 
with Professor John W. Burgess as the 
first lecturer. 


THE GERMANS IN MUSIC 


Music is a close second to scholarship, 
wherever the Germans are gathered to- 
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gether. They do not cultivate the intellect 
at the expense of the feelings. Always in 
matters of education, the German idea 
has been to train the whole man—head 
and heart, morals and muscles. Whether 
a German is a soldier, a financier, or a 
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pression, whether true or not, that at least 
every third musician in our orchestras is 
a German. Most of the great singers, in- 
strumentalists, and conductors who visit 
this country are Germans. Our standards 
of musical criticism and our whole 
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philosopher, he knows the songs of his 
country, and he can sing them as if that 
were the only thing in the world worth 
doing. Song to him is worship, in a truly 
devout sense which few non-Germans can 
feel. 

It is not in any degree an exaggeration 
to say that the sangerbunds have done 
more than anything else to cultivate a 
love of vocal music in the American peo- 
ple. In St. Louis alone there are thirty- 
five of these singing societies. And as for 
instrumental music, it is our general im- 


musical atmosphere are essentially Teu- 
tonic. 

If this article had been written two 
years ago, the name of Theodore Thomas 
would have stood high among the living 
masters of music in the United States. 
All that we can do to-day is to lay one 
more wreath upon the grave of a man 
who labored so long and so ably in the 
cause of American music. There still re- 
main, among our most notable condue- 
tors, Alfred Hertz, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York; Walter Dam- 
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rosch, Frank Dam- 
rosch, and Franz 
Xavier Arens, stars 
in the New York 
firmament; and 
Wilhelm Gericke, 
the veteran of Bos- 
ton. 

Besides these, the 
“grand old Ger- 
man” of music is 
Gustave J. Stoeckel, 
who has been a 
professor at Yale 
for fifty-seven 
years. P. A. 
Schnecker, of New 
York, has _ the 
unique record of 
having written more 
church music than 
any other American 
musician. Among 
our masters of the 
violin are Franz 
Kneisel, of Kneisel 


Quartet fame, and Richard Arnold. Leo 
Schultz has won many laurels as a ’cellist ; 
two musicians of German birth, 
Clara Baur and William M. Semnacher, 


and 
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FRIEDRICH HIRTH, 


stand at the head 
of musical colleges 
of which they were 
the, founders. 


THE GERMANS _ IN 
ART AND LITERA- 
TURE 
Poetry, too, and 
art have their roots 
deep in the Ger- 
man heart. To find 
a German library 
without its poets 
would be as difficult 
as to find a Ger- 
man city without 
its statues and foun- 
tains. Among our 
German - American 
poets there is no 
Goethe or Schiller 
—fixed stars shine 
far apart. But there 
are many who have 
written volumes 


well known and highly valued among 
their own people—for instance, Conrad 
Nies, of St. Louis ; Judge Max Everhardt, 
of Chicago ; and the late F. K. Castelhun, 
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four distinguished names that cannot 
be omitted are those of Carl Ludwig 
Brandt, the seventy-five-year-old painter 


of portraits; Karl 
Bitter, a ~German 
from Vienna, head 
of the sculpture 
department at two 
national exposi- 
tions; F. W. Ruck- 
stuhl, an Alsatian 
by birth, whose 
genius has _beauti- 
fied many an Amer- 
ican public _ build- 
ing; and Wilhelm 
H. Funk, who ar- 
rived in New York 
as a penniless im- 
migrant and who is 
now a_ successful 
portrait-painter. 
Of one thing 
these artists are 
always sure—an ap- 
preciative audience. 
No matter how 
practical and plod- 
ding a German may 


In the world of art, 
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be, it is seldom that his brain becomes too 


the finer sentiments, 


or so money-mastered as to be blind to 


sunsets. Plunge a 
German into the 
very center of the 
commercial mael- 
strom, and he will 
remain every whit 
as fond of the 
higher things that 
make life worth the 
living. One is al- 
ways likely to find 
a little good-fellow- 
ship in his business, 
and a little poetry 
and song in his 
good-fellowship. 
To take a few 
notable examples— 
Adolphus Busch, 
greatest of brewers, 
and one of the fore- 
most citizens of St. 
Louis, served with 
much distinction as 
chairman of the 
committee on art at 
the recent exposi- 
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tion in the Missouri metropolis. Mr. 
Busch is a many-sided man who has 
created a great local industry, who has 
far-reaching interests in railroads and 
other large enterprises, and who is as- 
sociated with the leading financiers of the 
country. He is one of the creative 
geniuses of the business world. Then 
there is Richard Herrmann, furniture 


ADOLPHUS BUSCH, OF ST. LOUIS, 
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tion of American beetles. Louis Wagner, 
who is almost as well known in Philadel- 
phia as Independence Hall, is not only a 
bank president, but also a leader in civic 
and philanthropic enterprises. 


THE GERMANS IN JOURNALISM 


Naturally, the men who most fully rep- 
resent German activity in all its many 
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manufacturer of Dubuque, who has won a 
second fame as a writer upon geology and 
antiquities, and manages simultaneously a 
factory and a museum. Charles F. Gun- 
ther, one of Chicago’s best-known manu- 
facturers and publicists, has found time 
to make himself an authority on early 
American history. Gustav Beyer, one of 
New York’s foremost furriers, has gath- 
ered together the largest private collec- 


phases are the five hundred newspaper 
editors. In them all the lines of individ- 
uality meet. Very few are so thoroughly 
Americanized as to write exclusively for 
an English-reading audience. Indeed, it 
is not easy to name more than two—Paul 
Carus, of the Open Couri, and Dr. Louis 
Klopsch, owner of the Christian Herald, 
and famed as the man who has raised 
nearly three million dollars fer the famine 
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sufferers of foreign lands. 
use the language of the Fatherland, be- 
cause it enables them better to reach and 
hold their millions of readers. 


“What shall I 
say of the German 
press?” I asked 
of Herman Ridder, 
manager of _ the 
New York Staats- 
Zeitung. 

“JT will tell you 
what to say,” he 
replied, whirling 
around iz his office 
chair and _ tramat- 
ically dictating the 
following to his 
stenographer : 

The daily papers 
published in the Ger- 
man language are 
not German papers, 
but American papers 
printed in the Ger- 
man language. They 
represent American 
interests as complete- 
ly as the papers 
printed in the Eng- 
lish language. They 
educate the Germans 
who come to this 


THE GERMANS IN AMERICA 


The others ry 
can citizens. 


own story. 


DR. HERMANN KNAPP, OF NEW YORK, THE 
CELEBRATED OPHTHALMOLOGIST 


CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, OF SCHENECTADY, THE 
WELL-KNOWN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


country to become good and loyal Ameri- 


The fact that the Staats-Zeitung has been 
shut out of Germany several times tells its 


It goes without saying that the 


Germans love their 
Fatherland, but they 
love the land of their 
adoption, and - their 
first and last alle- 
giance is to the coun- 
try in which they 
have settled and 
raised families, and 
where forever every 
interest they and 
their children have is 
centered. 

I do not believe 
that there ever could 
be any conflict be- 
tween America and 
Germany, but there 
can be no question 
but that the Ger- 
man-Americans and 
Americans of Ger- 
man descent will fol- 
low the American 
flag wherever it 
leads. 


One of the five 
hundred German 
editors, Victor L. 
Berger, of Mil- 


waukee, has a 
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unique reputation as the ablest socialist 
leader in the United States. Through his 
leadership, eighteen socialists, mostly 
Germans, are now holding public offices 
in Wisconsin; and there seems to be 
little doubt that in a few years Berger 
will attain his ambition of being mayor 
of the Hospitable City. Ever since it was 
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Henry Miller, of cattle; Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, of lumber ; and George C. 
Boldt, of hotels. These four masterful 
Germans began at the foot of the long 
hill and climbed to the top. Thirty or 
forty years ago they were moneyless immi- 
grants, trudging up from Castle Garden 
with packs on their backs. To-day they 


OF 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


introduced by William Weitling half a 
century ago, socialism of the radical sort 
has had a strong following among the 
American Germans; and upon Berger, 
apparently, is to fall the burden of ap- 
plying its theories for the first time to the 
affairs of a great American city. 


GERMAN LEADERS IN BUSINESS 


Coming to the men of business, there 
looms up a formidable group of “ kings ” 
—Claus Spreckels, monarch of sugar; 


stand among the pillars of American in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

How an eighteen-year-old boy was 
buffeted about from South Carolina to 
California, made himself the highést au- 
thority on the production of sugar, and 
heaped up so great a fortune that when he 
retired he could toss four millions to his 
children and scarcely notice the differ- 
ence in his “ pile ’—that is the story of 
Spreckels. How a poor butcher-boy in 
Washington Market, New York, planned 
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F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL, WHO HAS MODELED 
STATUES FOR MANY AMERICAN CITIES 


and plodded until he could buy a few 
acres of land and a half dozen steers in a 
Western State, and then added acre to 
acre and steer to steer until he had some 
two hundred thousand cattle and sheep 
grazing upon a range twice as large as the 
kingdom of Belgium—that is the story 
of Miller. And so with the rest—the 
lives of hundreds of German immigrants 
have been romances of self-help. 

To mention a few other famous win- 
ners in the game of geldmachen, there is 
Ferdinand Schumacher, the grocer’s boy 
who became the pioneer manufacturer of 
oatmeal in the United States; there is 
Herry Fink, who rose from rodman to 
railroad president; there is Charles A. 
Schieren, of Brooklyn, whose biography 
might be entitled ‘“‘ From Cigar-Store to 
Mayor’s Chair”; and there is Alfred 
Dolge, who worked up from a kit of tools 
and a dinner-pail to the possession of a 
whole town. Frederick Pabst, the fa- 
mous Milwaukee brewer, who died a 
couple of years ago, was another self- 
made German, who began as a cabin-boy 
and became an industrial leader. 


OTHER NOTABLE GERMAN-AMERICANS 


Under the head of constructive ability, 
we find the names of three men, each one 


KARL BITTER, HEAD OF THE SCULPTURE DE- 
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a giant in his class—Charles P. Steinmetz, 
the inventive genius of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady; Henry 
Wehrum, builder of the immense Lacka- 
wanna Steel Works at Buffalo; and Paul 
L. Wolfel, chief engineer of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. 

Under the head of politics, there are 
Congressmen Henry Burk, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Richard Bartholdt, of St. 
Louis, who has lately had the honor of 


being president of the Interparliamentary 


Union. Richard Guenther, too, now 
consul-general at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, deserves notice for his prodigious 
activity in the collection of useful infor- 
mation. 

And finally, we come to a German who 
cannot be classified under any one head, 
whose life has been as many-sided as a 
diamond, and as full of light—Carl 
Schurz. This extraordinary man, whose 
seventy-seventh birthday will be cele- 
brated on the second day of this month, 
is now almost the last of the Forty- 
Eighters. As a soldier, a statesman, a 
political reformer, and a man of letters, 
he is internationally famous; and with 
his eightieth milestone almost in sight, he 
is still active. Never has there been a man 
more independent and yet so vitally 
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linked to the people 
of his generation. 


THE EARLIEST GER- 
MAN SETTLERS 
As to who was 

the first German in 

America, nobody 

knows. Our ear- 

liest information is 
that in 1682 a dozen 
families were driven 
to this country by 
religious persecu- 
tion. A little ves-’ 
sel named the Con- 
cord was their May- 
flower, a clever man 
named Pretorius 
was their Bradford, 
and Philadelphia 
their Plymouth 

Rock. 

Their settlement, 
still called German- 
town, began at once 
to make American 
history. It built the first paper-mill, 
molded the first type, and printed the 
first Bible on this continent; and it was 
here that the long battle against slavery 
commenced. The good news of its 
prosperity was gossiped through the 
Fatherland until tens of thousands of 
German emigrants turned to Pennsyl- 
vania as a haven of refuge. From them 
and their descendants many notable men 


LOUIS WINDMULLER, 
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have sprung—James Lick, the philanthro-° 


pist; Bayard Taylor, traveler and poet; 
Charles Yerkes, the street-car king who 
left most of his fortune to New York; 
George Anshutz, the first Pittsburg iron- 
maker ; John Fritz, the famous builder of 
steel-mills ; John Wanamaker, one of the 
greatest of American merchants; Charles 
M. Schwab and Henry C. Frick, who are 
second to none but Carnegie among the 
masters of steel. 

When the Revolution came, there were 
fully a hundred thousand Germans in 
Pennsylvania—some on one side of the 
quarrel and some on the other. But the 
record of the patriots was so brilliant that 
we have long ago forgotten anything that 
the royalists may have done. Even of the 
Hessians there is this to be said—that of 
twenty-nine thousand who were brought 
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over, only  seven- 
teen thousand went 
back. Of the rest, 
those who -had not 
fallen during the 
war stayed and be- 
came American 
citizens. Our  fa- 
mous Indian fighter, 
General George A. 
Custer, was the 
great-grandson of a 
Hessian officer. 

War was an old 
story to the German 
immigrants. Their 
home land had 
been the battlefield 
of Europe for a 
thousand years. 
They were not sur- 
prised, consequent- 
ly, when the war- 
bells began to ring. 
German writers 
claim that in both 
the Revolution and 
the Civil War the German regiments were 
the ‘‘ first defenders.” Captain Doudel’s 
men were the earliest to arrive at the 
siege of Boston, they say; and the first 
regiment to reach Washington in answer 
to the call of Lincoln was also a German 
one. A German editor, too, was the first 
to announce the birth of the United 
States. On the day after the Declaration 
was signed, the Philadelphia Staatsbote 
heralded the arrival of the republic in 
the largest type that could be found in 
its little office. 


OF NEW YORK, THE 


MEN WHO FOUGHT WITH WASHINGTON 

Of all the Germans who sprang to the 
help of the infant republic, the ablest was 
undoubtedly Baron Steuben, the tempes- 
tuous warrior who took a mob and ham- 
mered it into an army. A most extraordi- 
nary man, this Steuben. Sometimes roar- 
‘ing like an infuriated bull at a regiment 
that had dared to face him with dirty 
muskets in their hands ; sometimes taking 
his cloak off his back and giving it to a 
shivering soldier; a perfect dynamo of 
cheerfulness, sympathy, and rage, he was 
easily the most picturesque figure among 
the generals of the Revolution. 

Among the other chief officers, four 
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were German—Baron de Kalb, Baron de 
Woedtke, J. P. G. Muhlenberg, and 
George Weedon. Muhlenberg, at the call 
to arms, was a Lutheran preacher. The 
following Sunday he swayed his .congre- 
gation by an eloquent appeal for volun- 


LEONARD A. GIEGERICH, 


teers, then flung aside his robes and re- 
vealed a military uniform underneath. 

“Come, and I will be your leader 
he shouted. 

Three hundred of his flock sprang to 
their feet and followed their pastor from 
the first battle of the war until the last. 
After the Revolution, Muhlenberg re- 
mained in public life, and climbed so high 
that his statue, representing the State of 
Pennsylvania, stands to-day in the Capi- 
tol at Washington. His father, Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, was the founder 


'? 


of the Lutheran Church in America, 
which has now two million members. 
Those early Germans fought well; but 
after the war few of them cared to re- 
main in public life. For fifty years little 
or nothing was heard from the Germans. 


JUSTICE OF THE NEW YORK SUPREME COURT 


Then came Francis Lieber, the first of 
those extraordinary __ soldier-students 
which no land except Germany seems so 
well able to produce. With his two 
friends, Professors Carl Beck and Carl 
Follen, Lieber arrived in the United 
States as an exile, and for nearly half a 
century held himself in the front rank 
as an authority on public questions. 
THE GERMANS OF FORTY-EIGHT 
In 1848 Germany was ablaze with a 
revolution that failed. By its failure 
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WALTER DAMROSCH, CONDUCTOR OF THE NEW 
YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


the Fatherland lost years of political 
progress, and the United States gained 


about twenty thousand of the best young 
Germans of that generation. In fact, 
what this country owes to the Forty- 
Eighters can never be told in an article 
or a book. They had been battling for 
a free and united Germany, and naturally 
were the first to be in fighting trim when 
the struggle for a free and united Amer- 
ica began. ‘They were writers, fighters, 
orators—men who inevitably become the 
leaders of their fellows. 

To print anything like an adequate 
list of the names of these men would 
make the next few pages look like the 
Milwaukee directory. To mention several, 
merely as typical of the rest, among the 
Forty-Eighters were Carl Schurz, Fried- 
rich Hecker, Franz Sigel, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Friedrich Kapp, George Schnei- 
der, Louis Prang, Wilhelm Rapp, Lo- 
renzo Brentano, Gustav von Struve, and 
Edward F. Uhl. 

The Forty-Eighters were a picked body 
of patriots—-the Washingtons and 
Franklins of a revolution that had been 
beaten down. When they fled to this 
country they had little intention of re- 
maining. Their purpose was to wait for 
a second chance and try again. In 1851 
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the poet Gottfried Kinkel toured the 
United States and created immense en- 
thusiasm by the demand that America 
should finance the German revolution. 
“Turner” societies were organized 
among the Forty-Eighters, their original 
purpose being to go back to Germany 
some fine day with a drilled army of a 
hundred thousand men and ‘ chase away 
all kings, priests, and money-bags.” 

Fortunately for this country, the Forty- 
Eighters did not go back. After a dozen 
years of youthful effervescence, they set- 
tled down and became the best sort of 
American‘citizens. The reasons were two- 
fold. First, they soon became prosperous 
and comfortable in their new homes; and 
second, they were swept into the vortex 
of the Civil War, from which they 
emerged thoroughly Americanized and in- 
tensely loyal to the Union which they had 
fought to preserve. 

What they did to keep the United 
States united will never be forgotten by 
their fellow-Americans. There were a 
hundred and eighty thousand Germans 
in the Federal armies, and at the end of 
the war five thousand of them were offi- 
cers. In the pivotal States of Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio it 
was the German vote that swung the ma- 
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jorities for Lincoln; and when the guns 
began to rattle it was the quick action of 
the Germans that saved Missouri and 
Kentucky from the secessionists. 

One German of Civil War times who 
deserves at least this little paragraph of 
his own was Thomas Nast, our first great 
cartoonist. He fought for the Union 
with his pen; and when the last hostile 
gun had been silenced, he continued for 
more than thirty years to hurt his cartoon 
thunderbolts against the enemies of the 
Republican party, shattering the throne 
of Boss Tweed in New York. 


THE TIDE OF GERMAN IMMIGRATION 


Before the Civil War, many Germans 
had dreams of making Wisconsin a purely 
German State. They had the clannish 
sentiment that comes from dwelling in a 
land of strangers. But the stream of Ger- 
man immigrants grew so rapidly that in 
1882 more than a quarter of a million ar- 
rived. Most of the earlier Germans found 
themselves surrounded by cousins and 
uncles and aunts, so that their ideal of 
possessing a separate State faded away, 
and they learned that a Teuton could find 
friends and feel at home in any State in 
the Union. 

The other Americans in America have 
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learned that wherever the Germans settle, 
prosperity and a high-grade civilization 
are pretty sure to follow. ‘‘ What the 
Germans do, they do well,” has become 
a common saying among their neighbors. 
If we judge them by nothing else than 
what they have accomplished in the 
United States, they are a Titanic race. 
Their work is massive and well planned. 
Makeshifts and disorder they abhor. 
Even in their art and music there is al- 
ways something colossal. Stability, pro- 
ductiveness, discipline—these are the 
qualities upon which the German char- 
acter is based. 

The United States has given to its 
twelve million Germans the right to shape 
the course of their own lives, to speak 
their minds, and own their homes in peace. 
In return, the Germans have become an 
inseparable part of this country, adding 
more than any pen can tell to its strength 
and prosperity. In fact, what Charles 
Sumner said forty years ago is doubly 
true to-day: 

“We cannot forget the Fatherland,” 
he said, ‘ which out of its abundance has 
given to our republic so many good heads, 
sO many strong arms, with so much of 
virtue and intelligence, rejoicing in free- 
dom and calling no man master.” 
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OF GRAND OPERA—HIS DAILY 


ROUTINE 
HOUSE, 
HIS OPINIONS 


CARUSO’S PORTRAIT OF 
HIMSELF 


F one have passed the age when one 
still imagines the actor a god, or at 
least a demigod, carrying with him, even 
beyond the footlights, his velvet robe and 
his crown of gold, his flights of romance 
and his feats of heroism, one is apt to 
approach him in his home with misgiv- 
ings. If the actor is a tenor, the greatest 
tenor the world has known since the re- 
tirement of Jean de Reszke, a twelve- 
hundred-dollar-a-night tenor, the misgiv- 
ings must by their very nature double 
themselves. The idea of the primo tenore 
at home would seem to conjure up a pic- 
ture of one accustomed to be viewed as 
a treasure guarded from drafts and other 
intrusions in a household no less absorbed 
than himself in preserving the elasticity 
and order of his vocal chords. 
We somehow fancy him strutting about 
in private with a muffler con- 
cealed in one pocket and a 
thermometer in another, un- 
able to rid himself of the 
belief that his great gift of 
melody is a rarely precious 
malady. We expect to find 
him insufferable, a connois- 
seur of tonics and troches, 
with an invalid’s list of 
“don’ts”’ ever in his mind 
and continually forced upon 
ours. ‘Then, too, as he is 
night after night the most 
conspicuous figure in a cast 
of celebrities, the central | 





figure upon whom thousands 
of eyes are concentrated, we 
are prepared to find him re- 
garding himself as a real 
hero as well as a mimic one. 

These expectations Enrico 


CARUSO AS A MONK—HIS 
SKETCH OF HIMSELF AS 
FERNANDO IN THE 
FIRST ACT OF 
““LA FAVORITA” 


IN HIS NEW YORK 
HIS AMUSEMENTS AND 


Caruso. disap- 
points agreeably. 
Neither off nor on 
the stage is he 
physically the beau 
ideal of a tenor. 
Though he has to 
his credit five feet 
and nine inches of 
height, he appears 
short and _ stocky. 
His shoulders 
seem to round 
forward, in spite 
of his constant 
lung exercise. 
This, with a short, 
thick neck, gives 
him the appear- 
ance of being undersized. He is as awk- 
ward as if he had never been 
called upon to “ breed his 
manners for the public eye,” 
and it is even under com- 
pulsion that he dresses the 
part of a primo tenore. 

“T had to spend ten 
thousand francs on clothes 
this season—clothes to wear 
in private,” he says. ‘“ They 
said I must dress better to 
be better appreciated. The 
cost of my wardrobe has 
advanced with my salary.” 

Caruso’s pauses are im- 
possible to describe  ex- 
actly. During them he 
shrugs his shoulders; his 
mustache and his eyebrows 
follow their upward motion : 
he smiles, and somehow 
you know that he has the 


Laue Gonmers, 
CARUSO AS A COURTIER— 
HIS SKETCH OF HIMSELF 
AS FERNANDO IN THE 
SECOND ACT OF “‘LA 
FAVORITA”’ 
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gift to see him- 
self as others see 
him. His lips 
smile, but the 
curve they make 
harmonizes’ with 
the curve of his 
Mephistophelian 
eyebrows. It is 
the smile of dis- 
cernment, the 
smile of criticism, 
the smile of en- 
joyment a trifle 
malicious. It is 
the smile of a 
caricaturist—the smile of one who de- 
tects weakness and foibles, who _ sees 
the internal character behind the exter- 
nal mask. To be good-natured is to take 
one’s friends at their own valuation, and 
so to make them happy. 

Does Caruso the caricaturist view the 
world thus leniently? Ask him ‘about his 
milieu at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
His eyes promptly become slits of ebony ; 
his brows fly upward, making points of 
black upon his forehead; his mustache 
follows in midnight curves. 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI, THE 
ITALIAN BARYTONE, AS 
CARUSO SEES HIM 


“Vigna!” he says, grasp- 
ing a pencil. “ Vigna when 
the curtain is down, Vigna 
behind the scenes—Vigna— 
Vigna!” 

Caruso; marking upon his 


paper, is chuckling from 
head to foot, shaking like a 
mound of well-made jelly. 
He turns his drawing, and 
you have Vigna with a comb 


LIVING TENOR 


and a dressing- 
gown, Vigna out 
of the conduc- 
tor’s chair, Vigna 
off parade. 


CARUSO IN HIS 
NEW YORK 
HOUSE 

The house in 
which Signor 
Caruso lives 
while he is sing- 
ing in New York 
is American en- 
tirely. It has 
huge upholstered chairs, yards of mir- 
rors, electric lights, folding doors, a hot- 
air furnace, and all the other conven- 
ience we call civilization. In it Caruso 
remains Italian, surrounded by Italians. 

At the front door Martino, his man in 
buttons, twists my name on an Italian 
tongue. It is a drizzly, snowy night. 
Caruso comes down the stairs joyful, 
happy as if the sun shone. There is noth- 
ing to suggest the pampered singer whom 
every atmospheric change affects, the 

tenor who receives love notes 
by the bushel. He declines 
to discuss this last subject, 
even to acknowledge that 
such missives come his way. 

“Bah!” he says. ‘‘ They 
are for the bad bassos, the 
wicked bassos! ” 

Some remark is made 
about the weather. Does he 
know it is a bad night? His 
mustache moves upward, his 
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ROBERT BLASS, THE GER- 
MAN BASSO, AS CARUSO 
SEES HIM 


CARUSO’S SKETCHES OF ALFRED HERTZ, THE WAGNERIAN CONDUCTOR, 
IN ACTION AND IN REPOSE 
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CARUSO’S CARICATURE OF ANTON VAN ROOY, 
THE DUTCH BARYTONE 


eyes twinkle, and he announces, as if he 
had no vocal chords, that he is going to be 
in the audience that night at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, to hear Herr Dippel 
sing his role in “ La Gioconda.” He is 
dining early on that account. 

The conversation drifts naturally to 
the Metropolitan, to its German tradi- 
tions and tendencies—to which the Ital- 
ian must in a measure conform if he 
would live harmoniously there; to the 
great singers under its roof; to the ex- 
traordinary energy of its director, Herr 
Conried. 

At mention of his comrades, Signor 
Caruso’s face is wreathed in reminiscent 
smiles. ‘“‘ Wait, wait!” he cries, and flies 
from the room in a most un-tenor-like 
way. He rushes up-stairs, two steps at 
a time. He returns breathless, his arms 
full of caricatures, his eyes twinkling at 
the prospect of showing them. 

“ Here—here is Conried as a type of 
your America!” 

He turns a paper on which he has 
caricatured the herr direktor with a tele- 
phone pressed to his ear. ‘“ That is the 
way you find him—busy always—eter- 
nally busy, even when he is resting. This 
is the way he gives us his attention. I 
seek him full of trouble. He declares 
himself at my disposal. Instantly the 
telephone clangs. Some one at the other 
end of the wire claims one ear—only one 
is left to me. I determine to have both. 
I whisper. That night is the premiére of 
‘La Favorita.’ Instantly Conried drops 
the telephone. He is alarmed—excited. 

“What is it?’ he cries. ‘Are you 
hoarse? Caruso, speak!’ 


“ The telephone rings in vain now. I 
have not only his two ears, but also his 
two eyes. I keep him in suspense, still 
whispering. 

““* Are you hoarse?’ he cries again. 

“ At last I answer. I whisper: 

““*T do not know, because I have not 
tried to speak aloud.’ ” 


CARUSO AS A PRACTICAL JOKER 


Caruso’s jokes and caricatures are fa- 
mous among his comrades, and those of 
whom he makes fun are indulgent to him 
because he does it well. Here is a char- 
acteristic scene on the boards of the Met- 
ropolitan : 

Caruso is singing divinely one of his 
most famous parts—uzo in “ La Gio- 
conda.” His friend Giraldoni meets him 
in the center of the stage. They bow with 
dignity, they shake hands with empresse- 
ment. So it appears to the splendid, ex- 
pensive audience that fills the auditorium ; 
but Giraldoni feels something in his 
hand, something soft and smooth. He 
clutches it. while Caruso whispers “ Be- 
ware!” Furtively Giraldoni looks down. 
He has in his hand an egg. ‘‘ Beware, be- 
ware!” He tries to give the egg to the 
chorus, but the men of the chorus adore 
Caruso, and will not spoil his joke. For 
the rest of that scene Giraldoni breathes 
forth melody gesticulating with one 
clenched hand in which he clutches an 
egg. 

-« Another night the tables are turned, 
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but in the end Caruso reverses them, as. 
always. He is in “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
singing in a way never to be forgotten. 
He and Mme. Sembrich have just finished 
a duet when the heavy drop curtain comes 
down unexpectedly, leaving Caruso on 
one side and the soprano on the other. 
For an instant he mutters Italian threats, 
but before the curtain rises again upon 
the next act he has revenged himself in 
a caricature of Dufriche, the  stage- 
manager. Dufriche is shown absent- 
mindedly turning two pages of the score 
at once. Itis as plainas day. The blame 
rests upon Dufriche, or upon Dufriche 
and Viviani, the assistant stage-manager. 
The company, directed by Caruso, laughs 
at their inability to follow the score. 

Such is life behind the scenes of the 
Metropolitan during the reign of Caruso. 
The histories of him that are to be written 
for future students of song will take ac- 
count, too, of his superstitions. In them 
he is a true son of Italy. He believes in 
the power of the evil eye, and in the effi- 
cacy of charms to circumvent it. On the 
subject of hay he is enthusiastic. Quite 
seriously he says: 

“Let me meet hay in the street, a bale 
of hay, and I will dare any high note 
ever reached for by a tenor! Hay repre- 
sents infallible good fortune, just as pass- 
ing under a rope or a scaffolding fore- 
tells sure disaster.” 


CARUSO’S BOYHOOD IN NAPLES 


In Naples, where Caruso was born, his 
father and mother were peasants who 
lived close to the earth, out in the sun- 
shine, making their living out of the 
ground. Enrico Caruso is the fourteenth 
of their twenty-four children. 

“In my greatest success,’ he said, in 
the French of an Italian, “ I think of my 
mother. ‘That is not strange for one who 
remembers her even faintly. Fifteen years 
ago she died—and the other night I saw 
her. I was singing, and the vision made 
me almost fail.” 

In the sitting-room of his New York 
house he recalled a moment which had ap- 
parently passed unobserved by his audi- 
ence. 

“Tt was in ‘La Favorita.’ Suddenly 
the music gripped me here. I breathed 
in gasps ; and the power to breathe is the 
life of the singer, the foundation of good 
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sound. Without it—pouf!—the quality 
vanishes, Caruso dies. I was weeping in- 
wardly over the death of my mother. 
Somehow I finished my aria, and I had 
not failed, for the audience showed by 
their applause that they thought my emo- 
tion was acting. But one must be gay to 
sing, one must be at ease to breathe.” 

Without being a scholar, Caruso has 
intuitively the theory of Coquelin that, 
to be exact in the portrayal of feeling, 
one must not feel. 

Moved to talk of himself, he will con- 
fide to you that he was a mechanic, and 
poor—well, poor as a mechanic may be 
in Naples when the house overflows with 
children. No musicians, to his knowl- 
edge, were ever in his family before him. 
He sang without study, without science 
—he sang at ten naturally, playing in the 
streets of Naples. He weeps now, think- 
ing of his mother, because she used to 
pause in her work to listen to him. He 
was to be great—she was sure of it when 
others scoffed and laughed. 

Among the unbelievers was Enrico’s 
father, who lives to-day in Naples. It 
may be that the healthy view the son takes 
of his vocal chords is due to the elder 
Caruso, who still doubts. 

“He doesn’t believe that my voice is 
anything out of the ordinary, though by 
sending him money I try to prove it,” says 
the tenor with grim humor. 

Not much more than ten years ago, 
he was a curly-headed youth whom his 
father heard for nothing; and in his eyes 
the great singer is still the boy Enrico. 


HOW CARUSO BECAME A SINGER 


The father remembers the day of his 
son’s first public appearance. So does half 


of Naples. It was in the Teatro Nuovo, 
and— wonder of wonders! — young 
Caruso was to receive forty francs a 
month for singing—just for singing! All 
day long the father went about chuckling 
to himself. They were going to pay 
Enrico to sing! He was to sing in “ Amico 
Francesco,” an opera by Signor Morelli, 
and people would give up lire to hear 
him! This was ten years ago. The 
début was moderately successful, and the 
forty francs were forthcoming at the end 
of the month. During the day the young 
man continued to be a mechanic ; at night 
he was Amico Francesco. 
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As there never was a tenor in the world 
upon whom the imaginative did not hang 
a romance, so they teil Caruso’s. He 
smiles at it, but what he vouches for is 
even more remarkable. 

“T had no teacher,” he says simply. 
“T taught myself. I sang as I breathed 
—I breathed as I walked. Song was in 
the air about me.” 

The imaginative have spread the story 
of a Neapolitan prince, a learned prince 
with a soul for music. He happened to 
be in the hotel where Enrico Caruso was 
employed as a mechanic. He heard the 
young man’s voice passing the door of his 
room. The singer mounted the stairs 
close by, and his voice mounted, too; he 
went higher, and his voice went higher— 
and so on. Of course, the prince was the 
right sort of a prince—the sort that recog- 
nizes and fosters talent; but Caruso re- 
fuses to be grateful to him, and says that 
he did not exist. The story is current, 
however, to account for his discovery. 

It is a tradition, which Caruso defies, 
that singers must be discovered. They 
make a point of it, as if they were new 
continents or islands. Melba, for in- 


stance, was discovered by Marchesi, the 
celebrated teacher of singing, when she 
was a girl unknown, timid, alone. Mar- 
chesi heard her and instantly cried out: 
“ At last, at last, I have found a star!” 
Jenny Lind was discovered working at 


hair-plaiting, imprisoned in an alms- 
house in Stockholm. She sang as she 
worked, and in the streets below passed 
the fairy godmother. The latter was of 
noble birth, of course. She stopped her 
steeds, commanded her footmen to rescue 
the singer—and the world knows the rest 
of the story. Christine Nilsson, follow- 
ing a hand-organ in the streets, bare- 
footed, was discovered by a prince ; so was 
Banti, the Venetian singer of the eigh- 
teenth century. Even Sims Reeves was 
discovered. He was in the chorus of 
“King Arthur” at the Drury Lane 
Theater, in 1842, when James Anderson, 
the tragedian, fished him out in an emer- 
gency, and in less than ten minutes he 
was a star. Jean de Reszke began as a 
barytone at twenty-four, and at twenty- 
nine he was the subject of a sensational 
discovery—he was a tenor of the first 
order. 

Caruso alone refuses to be discovered. 
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He makes of himself just an ordinary 


human being, without the glamour of 
anecdote or romance. He declares that 
he sang always, that nothing accentuated 
his beginning, unless it was that at twenty 
he received the munificent sum of eight 
dollars a month. 

After that he went to South America, 
to Rio Janeiro, to Buenos Ayres. He had 
gained in self-confidence and in fame. 
He returned to Italy, and at the Teatro 
Lirico, in Milan, he made his first bril- 
liant success in his native land. It was 
in 1898 that the world of music realized 
that a new primo tenore had arrived. 
After that came his début in London, then 
in America—on November 23, 1903, as 
the Duke of Mantua in “ Rigoletto.” 

We were prepared for him vaguely. 
Five years before he had been unknown, 
so absolutely unknown that when he was 
offered to Maurice Grau at a salary of 
seven hundred dollars a month the im- 
presario was afraid to engage him. Since 
then he had advanced to a salary of a 
thousand dollars per night. He has ad- 
vanced still further in the last two years, 
and has done so legitimately, by increas- 
ing the size of the audience at the Metro- 
politan on the nights when he is billed to 
sing. Other singers have been paid more 
—Jean de Reszke, for instance, who re- 
ceived twice as much, according to all re- 
ports. But Caruso is only thirty-two, and 
his star is still rising. 


A GREAT TENOR’S DAILY LIFE 


This season, at his house, on his day off, 
you may find him smoking, humming, 
drawing, chatting, laughing. The tenor is 
hidden completely, the music-box is un- 
guarded. He will talk of the house he 
has built just out of Florence, of the 
strike he settled there. He appears to 
be as much interested in business as in 
song; he does not even affect indifference 
to the fact that there is a connection be- 
tween them. On his free days he lives 
like any less important man and eats what 
he pleases. 

Some one tells him a story of Parepa 
Rosa, who was invited to a banquet given 
in her honor at a certain house. Great 
were the preparations for the feast. 
Special chefs came from the most famous 
restaurant in the town to prepare their 
choicest dishes. On the day of the ban- 
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quet there arrived a small but important 
man. 

““T am Mme. Parepa Rosa’s cook,” he 
announced. ‘‘ When she dines out she 
eats only the macaroni that I cook.” 

Signor Caruso smiles at this, and says: 

‘Extraordinary people are uncomfort- 
able, are they not? I am not of their 
class. If the time ever comes when I 
am convinced that I am extraordinary, it 
will be a danger signal. My art will de- 
cline. I shall say to myself, ‘Caruso can 
do no wrong,’ and the belief will be 
fatal.” 

On the days when Caruso sings, how- 
ever, he has a routine that is severe. He 
receives no one, he speaks as little as pos- 
sible, and he eats in the same ratio. He 
has one meal, a light luncheon at two 
o’clock, and nothing more until after the 
performance, at midnight. He explains 
this diet and the reason for it. 

“Tt is not my voice that demands it, 
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but my stomach. There is my weakness. 
That is not romantic, is it? Nor myste- 
rious—no, nor picturesque!” 

Caruso has the physical equipment of a 
great singer. His chest girth in repose is 
forty-nine inches, and he has the capa- 
city to expand it, in breathing, to fifty- 
four inches. His face is as unlined as a 
boy’s, and his cheeks glow with health. 
With the scientific side of music he has 
little or no concern. He is not an instru- 
mentalist of any sort. He is a singer made 
by nature—a singer of the old Italian 
school that still upholds the tradition 
of bel canto. He shakes his head over 
Wagner—and crowds the opera-house 
with “La Favorita,” “ a. ‘Traviata,’ 
“La Gioconda,” “ Rigoletto,” “ L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “ La Sonnambula,” ‘‘ La Bo- 
héme,” “I Pagliacci,” and—his latest 
acquisition, and his first venture into any 
language but his own—with “ Faust” 
in French. 





FROM A SOUTHERN GARDEN 


In a southern garden scented 

And sweet with the jasmine flower, 
By the mocking-birds frequented 

In each blossom-builded bower, 
What,a passionate outpouring 

From the fragrant boughs above! 
And out to the northward soaring 

Goes the lyric song of love. 


In the heart of one who harkens 
Is a lover’s lighted shrine, 

And never a shadew darkens 
This home of a hope divine, 

Where Love, like the birds rejoicing, 
Makes melodious the place, 

While breathing her name and voicing 
His longing to see her face. 


Oh, my own, if song can find you 
In the northland where you are, 
If the white snows do not blind you 
To a clear and steadfast star, 
Let your eyes look forth in splendor, 
And hark for your heart’s strange beat, 
A dream with a message tender 
Is bound for your slumber, sweet! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
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THE INTELLECT OF WHITTLING 
WILSON 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “FOLLANSBEE’S PLAY,” “THE UNDERSTANDER,” ETC. 


‘*(*OME back? He _ won't never 
come back,” complained John 

Heffren, with profound pessimism. ‘ Oh, 

where is our wandering cowboy?” 

We were lying in the shade of the box- 
elders by Sweetwater Creek. Somewhere 
out on the sun-baked prairie, Chubby Mc- 
Gunnigle searched for a pair of mules. 
In his absence John and I had found the 
mules, and they were now grazing be- 
side our ponies, but it was necessary that 
Mr. McGunnigle should know this be- 
fore we could return to the ranch. 

“ And there ain’t no way soever,” said 
Heffren despondently, “of getting a 
sign to Chubby.” 

“Telepathy,” I suggested. 

“What’s that?” demanded John. 
“* Name of a Pullman sleeper?” 

“No,” said I. “ It’s a scheme to send 
a message just by thinking about it.” 

“ Any kin to ghosts? ”’ John asked. 

“Well, perhaps,” I assented. 

“Oh, blazes!” groaned John. He 
rolled over on his back, crossed his 
legs, and pointed a toe at the turquoise 
sky. “I’ve had enough of spirits and 
ha’nts,” he went on. “ Yes, sir, ample— 
completamente mucho. Remember Whit- 
tling Wilson—sort of a moony rooster 
with his forehead bulged out? Him and 
me was holding down a hay-farm once 
on Golconda Flat. Golconda, she’s a 
little granger settlement on the edge of 
the Black Hills mining country, and 
Wilson took up the hay-claim after a 
ginger-colored horse had throwed him 
and like to tied a clove hitch in his cer- 
vical vertebre. Being thereby disgusted 
with life, he aimed to retire from the 
world, and he arguefied me into joining 
up with them fool sentiments. 

“He was plumb intellectual, Wilson 


’ 


was. Night after night, he’d set there 
whittling in front of our cabin, and you 
could a’most see the intellect oozing off 
him, like beer froth on a pricked keg. 
But ’twarn’t noways enlivening. 

“*Come on, you,’ I’d say. ‘ Prance 
around some. Compared to this here 
rural felicity,’ I’d say, ‘a irrigation ditch 
in dry weather is Niagara Falls. Let us,’ 
I’d say, ‘mix with the inmates of yon 
village of the vale ’—alluding to Gol- 
conda. 

“But nary a mix from this Wilson 
person ! 

‘One afternoon, howsomever, here 
comes a buggy, and got mired in sight of 
our shack, Me and Wilson charges out, 
like the Salvation Army, for to rescue 
the same, and in that buggy, pardner, 
were them two Wenkel girls. Shucks! 
Soon as I see ’em, I forecasted that the 
desert was due to bloom. When Wilson 
and me was alone, after a half hour’s 
pleasing conversation with those female 
phenomenons, I puffs out my cheeks, 
rapturous. 

““* Jumping Queen of Sheba!’ I cooes. 
‘Did you notice Mary Ann?’ 

“* Reckon you didn’t get a unimpeded 
squint at Loretta Jane,’ says Whittling 
Wilson. ‘ When it comes down to a case 
of pulchritude,’ he says, ‘ Loretta Jane 
Wenkel could have barred the corner 
pockets,’ he says, ‘and run pool on the 
Queen of Sheba, three games out of 
four!’ 

“ Well, that was about the size of it. 
Love’s young dream was good and hove 
into our system, like chills and fever 
along the Little Missouri. Come evening, 
we spraddled out for old man Wenkel’s, 
you bet. And right there and then we see 
what we was up against. His name was 
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Arminius Flugg—a loose-jawed young 
Piute, with a drooping forelock. He 
wore a stiff hat continuous, and, as 
though that weren’t sufficient encourage- 
ment for a lynching-bee, he spread a 
cooked shirt over his frame. He followed 
the business of a spirit medium for a liv- 
ing, and the ladies of Golconda was his, 
toaman. Yes, sir, in the roseate domain 
of the affections, he was sure in on the 
ground floor, Arminius was. 

“There he set in Wenkel’s kitchen, 
holding hands with Loretta Jane and 
Mary Ann. The lights was low. 

“© Buen dia, folks!’ calls Wilson, 
frolicsome. 

“* Hush!’ ejaculates the ladies. 
‘Close your face!’ and regards us like 
we had cholera. 

““* The spirits feel a adverse influence,’ 
says Flugg, kind of dreamy. ‘The 
spirits,’ he says ‘cannot speak again to 
us till the adverse influence is dehorned,’ 
or words corresponding. 

“T inquired of Mary Ann whether she 
meant to give us the grand bounce. 

““* We does!’ said she prompt and ac- 
commodating. ‘The spirit of Andrew 


Jackson,’ she said, ‘was talking to us 
just before you two goats broke in. 
Skeedaddle!’ and she waves the hand 
that warn’t anchored by Arminius. 

“ By jinks, we couldn’t stand it! The 
spectacle, sir, would have jolted the di- 
gestion of a flatiron. We put for home; 


silent. I had my Winchester off the peg 
and half full of shells before Wilson 
made a holler. 

“* Going to war, Heffren?’ says he. 

“*T am going to Wenkel’s,’ I said, 
‘to dissect that lop-eared shrimp into in- 
dividual portions. If you will whittle 
out a small, doll-baby’s coffin,’ I said, 
‘maybe you can find enough remains of 
Flugg to fill it, and more maybe—you 
‘can’t.’ 

“* That'll be a high old way to please 
the girls,’ says Wilson. ‘ Making a mess 
all over their kitchen!’ 

““¢Durn the girls!’ I said. 

“Wilson locked the door and put the 
key in his pocket. 

“* Heffren,’ says he, ‘if this ain’t a 
case for intellect, then I’m a coyote. I 
have seen these here spirit mediums be- 
fore times,’ he says, ‘and I know the 
game. If I can freeze my intellect good 
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and solid on the job, we'll give him a 
laugh that’ll soak him,’ he says, ‘ in ever- 
lasting oblivion. Pass me them pine 
scantlings and bunk in.’ 

“When I rolls out at sun-up, Whittling 
Wilson was knee deep in pine chips, and 
I could see his intellect was cavorting 
like a saddle-galled mustang. 

““* Leave me alone, Heffren,’ he says, 
feverish. ‘Chase out in the woods and 
divert yourself—hunt antelopes or learn 
the catechism, or something. Don’t go 
anigh anybody, or you'll give us away.’ 

“Well, I couldn’t savvy what there 
was to give away. Howsomever, I dances 
out and let them intellectual maneuvers 
transpire. *Long about main grub time, 
I found Whittling Wilson in the shack, 
constructing of a two-by-three box, built 
of old planking. Inside the box was a 
hunk of cheese that had growed some 
active, a few pounds of scrap-iron, a copy 
of ‘Mormonism Exposed’ that we'd 
been using for shaving-paper, and a card- 
board placard. There was big lettering 
onto the placard, this-a-way: 

ARMINIUS FLUGG, 
THE CRAZY MUG, 
CoME AND DUG. 

“* Shivering Shakespeare!’ I 
‘ What’s all this?’ 

‘““* Never you mind,’ says Wilson, sign- 
ing our names on the placard. ‘ Rustle a 
shovel and hump along.’ 

“We carried the box up the road to 
where there was a powerful high, thick 
cottonwood, growing on a piece of un- 
claimed land. ‘This here tree had been 
struck by lightning, and discouraged in 
its youth, so’s it was white and conspicu- 
ous to the naked eye. We buried our box 
no deeper’n a foot, in a hollow by the cot- 
tonwood, where it looked like the light- 
ning had dug up the ground considerable. 
Again I threw a request to Whittling 
Wilson to elucidate them tactics. 

“*Don’t talk to the engineer, Heff- 
ren,’ he says, tapping the bay-window on 
his forehead. ‘ Don’t side-track the loco- 
motive of my intellect. It’s working 
slicker’n a through freight.’ 

“ He carved scantlings, speechless, till 
dark, and then we hiked for Wenkel’s. 
By that time I comprehended that I was 
only a passenger, and that the best I could 
score in subsequent proceedings was plain, 
dinky zero. 


says. 
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“Well, sir, you’d ’a’ give a Stetson 
hat if you could have seen Wilson that 
night in Wenkel’s kitchen. That night, 
sir, represented to my mind the Pike’s 
Peak of Wilson’s intellectual career. 
Arminius Flugg was there, and the girls. 
Enters Wilson and me, Wilson purring 
and hemming, and excuse-me-ing, timid 
as a ham sandwich in Jerusalem. The 
heft of his plush-covered remarks was 
that us two strangers was also believers 
in the spirits and ha’nts appertaining to 
Arminius, and that if all was agreeable 
to have us sit in the game, why, we’d buy 
a stack. Flugg, he looks dubious, but 
there warn’t really no intellect to him, so 
he consents. Loretta turns down the 
lamp, I hooks hard to the hand of Mary 
Ann, and Arminius rings up the spirit- 
land, being acquainted with the number 
of the same. 

“The firstest thing I knew, Whittling 
Wilson slumps over in his chair, stiffer’n 
a Chinaman after four pills. 

‘“T was alarmed. ‘ Bite his fingers!’ I 
says. 

“* Ah!’ says Flugg, looking proud. 
‘Our brother is a medium.’ 

“* Medium drunk,’ I thinks, but says 
nothing. 

‘““* A spirit possesses this here Wilson,’ 
says Arminius. ‘Whose spirit might it 
be, brother?’ 

“Whittling Wilson riffles his eyelids 
like a poker deck. 

“* Deadwood Dick,’ he murmurs. 

“*Ah!’ says Flugg, proud again. 
‘The late noted highwayman. Very in- 
teresting.’ 

“At that I gets a whiff of intellect 
myself. 

“* Used to work through this vicinity,’ 
I says, ‘Deadwood Dick did. Used to 
hold up stages in this locality in the old 
mining days,’ and I puts my arm around 
Loretta Jane in a soothing manner. 

“* Why do you return to this life, 
Deadwood Dick?’ inquires Arminius. 

“* Buried plunder,’ moans Wilson, 
some distressed by my embraces of Lo- 
retta. ‘ For to watch my buried plunder.’ 

“Arminius Flugg hunches forward 
eagerly. Certainly there warn’t no more 


intellect to him than to a tumble-bug. 
‘““* Where?’ he asks, sort of panting. 
“““ Under the blasted cottonwood tree,’ 
croaks Wilson. 
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“Oh, land sakes!’ cries Loretta and 
Mary Ann, and I squeezes ’em up good. 
“Which caresses were too many for 
Whittling Wilson, and accordingly he 
percolated out of his trance, yawning and 


stretching. Arminius Flugg and _ the 
Wenkel girls was pale in the face, and 
looked cunning and queer at each other. 
But I let on not to notice. 

““* Well,’ I said, ‘ there ain’t no cotton- 
wood around here that I know of, blasted 
or unblasted.’ 

“* No,’ said Flugg quick, ‘ there ain’t.’ 

““* What cottonwood are you-all talk- 
ing about?’ says Wilson, yawning tre- 
mendous. ‘Pshaw!’ he says. ‘ Here 
we've been dozing around for an hour, 
and never a spirit showed. Can’t you 
warm up the cards, mister dealer?’ 

“ Arminius shook his head and allowed 
that the caucus was adjourned. Wilson 
and me was no more than out of the door 
when we could hear ’em chattering inside 
like barn-yard ducks at meal-time. 

“*T calculate,’ says Whittling Wilson, 
‘that the vaccination has sure took. 
Heffren,’ he says, ‘to-morrow look out 
for events to come a-running.’ 

“They come all right—in carriages. I 
was frying breakfast bacon when I hears 
a whoop from Wilson, who was scouting 
by the road. I hops down in time to view 
the parade. It consisted of Flugg, and 
old man Wenkel, and his brother-in-law, 
and his stepson, and Loretta, and Mary 
Ann; all with shovels. Old Wenkel had 
a crowbar. By nation, you'd ’a’ thought 
they was. Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders going to dig the Panama Canal! 

“* Morning!’ chirps Wilson. ‘ Where’s 
the hearse?’ he says. ‘’Pears like the 
grave’ll be excavated handsome,’ he says. 

“They passes us up, flustrated but dis- 
dainful, and we fell in behind the réar 
platoon. Wilson, he kept firing off *hu- 
morous observations that he’d whittled 
out the day before—remarks about plant- 
ing potatoes, and digging artesians, and 
such. Sarcastic? Oh, my! Warn’t he, 
though? I near swallows my bandanna 
to keep from busting right out. Well, sir, 
finally they rounded up at the cottonwood. 
They were a lariat length from the box, 
but Wilson turned his back. He wasn’t 
much ahead of apoplexy. 

“The first heave that Wenkel made 
with the crow, she sinks in slam-bang out 
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of sight, like Old Nick had snatched 
her ! 

“* Holy smoke!’ yells Wenkel, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“Then he grabs a shovel, and him and 
the rest of the bunch went at it. A Yel- 
lowstone geyser was a fool to the way 
that dirt flew. 

“* Prairie-dog hole, I reckon,’ whis- 
pered Wilson to me, but I edged off. 
Things commenced to look ornery. 

“All of a sudden, the whole side of 
the hollow next the tree nat’rally caved, 
and Wenkel’s stepson, he went in over 
his head. ‘The ladies squawked, and the 
gents cussed, but nobody stopped digging. 
In less’n a minute, they cleared the stuff 
away. And there, pardner, was an old 
mining tunnel, half shored up with rot- 
ten timber, quite correct. The hollow 
every one expected had been pocketed out 
by lightning was the hole of a antique 
silver mine, of which the original pros- 
pectors had been cleaned out by Injuns, 
or smallpox, or whatever, some time, I 
judge, before the Flood. 

‘““Wenkel dove in, and chucked up a 
rusty pick, and a Colt’s gun, vintage of 
’52, and a moldy pan of ore. That ore, 
I thought he’d eat it! 

“* Pay dirt!’ he screams. ‘ Pay dirt, 
Arminius, so help me Cripple Creek!’ 

“ Flugg was shoveling for dear life. 


WHITTLING WILSON 
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“* Here’s their old _ tool-chest,’ 
Arminius. ‘ Grub-box, or something.’ 

“At that Whittling Wilson looks at 
me with a tearful eye. Ever see a blinker 
cock pass away in the pit? That was 
Wilson. 

“* Arminius Flugg,’ I says soft to Wil- 
son. ‘Arminius Flugg, the crazy mug, 
come and dug!’ 

““* Our names hitched thereto,’ he blub- 
bers. ‘ Heffren, here is where we waft!’ 

“And oh, but didn’t we waft!” con- 
cluded John, sitting up. “ There ain’t 
a quarter-horse on the ranch that could 
have wafted out of Golconda quicker’n 
we did.” 

“It must have been a sad blow to Mr. 
Whittling Wilson’s intellect,” I suggested 
sympathically. 

“She had one more flicker,” sighed 
Heffren. “ We stopped at the land-office 
in our tumultuous flight. But Flugg and 
Wenkel had filed on that cottonwood 
claim before breakfast. I heard they sold 
her later for fifteen thousand dollars. 
Arminius, he married up to a Wenkel girl. 
I disremember which—both of ’em, may- 
be, I don’t care. Yonder’s McGunnigle.”’ 

“Been waiting long?” said Chubby, 
lumbering stiff and weary out of his 
saddle. 

“Not so very long,” I replied; and 
John Heffren drove up the ponies. 


says 





I LEAN SUNWARD 


I LEAN sunward all the year— 
Copses green or copses sere, 
Time of rose or time of rime, 
Tree-toad chirp or cricket chime! 


I lean sunward; in my veins 
Ichor runs and ardor reigns, 
Lifting me, upon my course, 
Toward light’s elemental source. 


I lean sunward; may there be 
Something that shall buoyance me, 
When life’s varied race be run, 

To the Light behind the sun! 


Clinton Scollard 
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ge up from thar!” 
The man’s voice cut the air like 
the crack of a whiplash; but the boy 
who knelt ministering to a moaning hound 
merely turned his head and looked at the 
newcomer. 

Rifle on shoulder, and with threaten- 
ing eye, Vespasian Battles drew a step 
nearer. 

“Sounder’s hurted mighty bad, 
pappy,” explained the child. 

slim, blue-eyed little fellow of 
twelve, his white skin was overlaid with 
tan and freckles, and his flaxen hair, 
burned to a sort of steely drab, stood stiff 
and straight around his thin, aged-look- 
ing countenance. Virgil Battles was his 
dead mother over again ; and it rankled at 
the core of his father’s harshness that the 
boy had inherited Melissa’s meek nature. 

‘“Whar’s the dog he fit with?” de- 
manded Battles. 

“ Hit was Godsey’s hound; hit’s went 
home,” said Virgil. 

“Lord A’mighty!” snorted the man. 
“To see a son o’ mine workin’ over a 
wo'thless hound—that’s been whupped! 
You know well an’ good I shoot a dog ef 
he lets hisself be whupped.” He brought 
the rifle to aim, but the child; absorbed in 
his task, was not looking. “ Turn him 
a-loose an’ stan’ out o’ the way!” he con- 
tinued sternly, prodding at the two with 
the gun barrel. “ I don’t want to have any 
funerals to pay for in the fambly.” 

Aunt Mandy Griever, who kept the 
widower’s house, came out on the porch. 

“Land sakes, Vesp_ Battles!” she 
shrieked. ‘‘ You mind out, er you’re apt 
to kill yer own chap! Come away, honey ; 
pappy’s jest ’bout to put the old houn’ 
out’n his misery.” 

But even Virgil knew that Sounder’s 
injuries were curable. 

“ He’s my dog, an’ I ain’t gwine let you 
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shoot him, dad,” he announced without 
budging. 

Amazement was in Battles’ heart, but 
he sneered : 

“Ye hain’t? Ye hain’t gwine let me 
kill my own dog? Yo’re claimin’ prope’ty 
on this hyer plantation, air ye? Well, 
lemme tell ye, young feller, everything on 
this hyer farm—man an’ brute, green an’ 
dry-—belongs to me, an’ when I say the 
word, hit’s got to jump—hyer? ” 

The boy merely crouched closer, so that 
his meager little frame covered as much 
of the brindled carcass as possible, and 
answered quietly: 

“ Well, y’ ain’t gwine kill my dog, ’caze 
I ain’t gwine let ye. You shore air a 
wicked man!” The large blue eyes 
looked his father over solemnly. ‘ You 
shore do make folks afeared. But / ain’t 
afeared of ye—nary lick; an’ when I gits 
old enough, I'll have me a farm right 
‘side o’ this one, an’ take yo’ cows an’ 
hawses an’ dogs away from ye—’caze you 
hain’t fitten to own a livin’ brute beast!” 

The rifle-butt fell with a rattle to the 
gravel. The man broke into a great roar 
of appreciative laughter. 

“By the Lawd,”’ he cried, “‘ the little 
trick hain’t jest a gal dressed up for a 
boy—he’s got some o’ his daddy in him! 
Come hyer, son, an’ make friends—I ‘low 
to keep my word; but you an’ me don’t 
need to fall out about hit.” 

Virgil made no movement. 

“‘T don’t want to be friends with you,” 
he declared, almost gently. “I don’t 
like ye. I hain’t got no use for ye.” The 
blue eyes dwelt steadily on the harsh face. 
Virgil spoke as if voicing a feeling he had 
but just become fully aware of. ‘I hain’t 
never had; nary bit o’ use for ye—nor ye 
shain’t never kill my dog, neither!” 

The man’s look was a strange one as 
he started on into the cabin, persuaded 
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thereto by Aunt Mandy, who had stood 
between father and son so many times, 
and who looked now to see the boy’s first 
show of anything like real insubordina- 
tion bring him exemplary punishment. 


‘*l AIN'T GWINE LET YOU SHOOT 


HIM, DAD ” 


But it did not. Still wearing that 
curious look, Battles sat down at the 
board—alone, since the child refused to 
leave the dog and come in. The old 
woman brought the hot coffee, then smok- 
ing corn pone from the Dutch oven, and 
a great platter of fried salt pork, floating 
in its pallid gravy. 

Powerful, domineering, brow-beating, 
notably successful in all his undertakings, 
with no understanding of any prosperity 
except a material one, and no idea, that 
success might be achieved save by ag- 
gressive methods, Vespasian Battles had 
fought, rather than worked, his way up 
from poverty. Somewhat late in life he 
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had married a girl from Georgia, a deli- | 
cate, frail creature who pined for her 
valley home and its comparative refine- 
ments, and who left him, after a few 
years of wedded life, with this one child. 


Sweet-voiced Melissa had not lived long 
enough to show her husband any face but 
a submissive and adoring one; and he 
did not marry again. He had loved the 
mother; but when Virgil emerged from 
babyhood and began to grow up, fair- 
haired, soft-spoken, complying rather 
than demanding and masterful, the 
father’s heart was sore. His wife, his 
dependents, must be subservient ; but in a 
successor he demanded the qualities which 
he admired most in himself ; he could not 
comprehend a power which was clothed 
in gentleness, strength which vaunted not ; 
and so he used, in dealing with the boy, 
a sort of ferocious banter, a_ barely 
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“AIN'T NO BOY GWINE STAY AWAY FROM VICTUALS VERY LONG” 


cloaked, sneering contempt. This was a 
father to rear a motherless lad! 

With the assistance of chronically terri- 
fied Mandy Griever, Virgil had been 
brought to his thirteenth year. His com- 
panions, when he had any, were timid-eyed, 
hare-footed mountain children who fled 
before Vespasian Battles’ approach, so 
that the son seemed always to be alone. 
If the father was negatively cruel, and 
sometimes even positively brutal, to the 
little fellow, it must be laid to this mis- 
conception of the character he dealt with ; 
to his fundamental! belief that a boy had 





to be toughened, and that the way to 
toughen was by blows. These did not 
often fall in physical fact; for the lac 
chafed his father by being a pattern of 
obedient propriety ; but Virgil’s spirit was 
wounded, consciously and unconsciously, 
so often as the two came in contact. 
_ When Battles had finished his break- 
fast, and had set out for the plowing, boy 
and dog were gone from the yard. 
“Done tuck him out o’ my sight,” 
chuckled the man, and then callea 
“Virge! Oh, Virge! You, Virge! Come 
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hyer ! 
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‘‘ORILLY, HAS HE AST YE? AIR YE AIMIN’ TO WED WITH HIM?” 















fast as his father addressed him. 

















Battles said. “I see you’re too good to 
set at meat with me?” 

The child’s placid eyes followed the 
ironic glance to the hunk-of corn-bread in 
his little sunburned paw. He nodded. 

“Yep,” he said gravely. “I hain’t never 
gwine set at yo’ table no mo’. I hain’t 
gwine eat none o’ your bread but this.” 


The call brought the boy at once from 
the kitchen. He carried a bit of corn 
pone in his hand, and continued his break- 


“T’ll shoot that hound to-night,” 
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The grim, lowering face showed noth- 
ing of the chuckling delight which fairly 
choked Battles. 

“Reckon you'll set on the flo’ an’ eat 
bacon,” he suggested derisively. 

The boy proffered no further in- 
formation as to how he would take 
his nourishment in the future, and 
fixed an absent gaze upon the dim 
line of mountains, which were said 
to be in north Georgia. Battles 
laughed out abruptly, and clanked 
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‘*OH, DAD! WHAT DID YE HIDE FROM ME FOR?” 


away, with his plow-line and chains over 
his arm. 


IT 


Just as usual the heavy figure moved 
down the slope. But all the morning, as 
he sweated at his labor, there was a song 
in the tough old heart for a son who 
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seemed to him to have been born that day 
to his house. Again and again he checked 
mule and plow suddenly, stood back, took 
off his hat, and, dragging a forefinger 
across his forehead, flung off the beading 
drops, then lifted a triumphant smile to 
the sultry sky, recalling Virgil’s absolute 
calm in face of the leveled rifle. 

“Don’t believe I could ’a’ done so at 
his age,” he murmured. Then, shaking 
his head, he returned to the plow-handles. 
As he came back down the long row, he 
would break out once more: ‘“ Twelve 
years old, an’ he spoke up to me like a 
man growed. He’s a chip of the old 
block!” The father hastened to claim the 
virtues of his son, where he had taxed the 
mother blood with the lad’s failings. 
“ll git him one o’ Godsey’s fine pups ; 
he’ll have a dog that nothin’ cain’t whup.” 
And again: “I'll go down to Garyville 
soon as the plowin’s done, an’ buy him 
sech a gun as no other chap in the mount- 
ings totes.” 

When noon failed to bring the little 
barefoot figure with jug and bucket to the 
field, Battles’ eyes turned uneasily to the 
path between the broom-sedge. About 
one o’clock, Mandy Griever came laboring 
and wheezing down the slope, with his 
snack and the information that both 
Virgil and the old dog hdd disappeared, 
and that she was worried about the child. 

“Aw, yer granny’s sunbonnet!” 
laughed Battles. ‘“ Ain’t no boy gwine stay 
away from victuals very long. -Virge ’bout 
waited tell you was started over hyer, 
an’ then crope in to the spring-house to 
git him a snack. You'll see him—or whar 
he’s been at—when you git back.” 

But the old woman found her spring- 
house undisturbed, her crocks of good 
things in the usual orderly rows; and 
when Vespasian Battles climbed the dark- 
ening slope that evening, eager to tell 
Virgil of the proposed Garyville trip, of 
the hound pup, and of the gun, he found 
that neither boy nor dog had been seen 
about the place since morning. 

Somewhat dashed, yet holding to the 
belief that darkness would bring the child 
home, unwilling to face the inquiries of 
the neighbor with whom he must be har- 
boring, Battles sat late upon the porch. 
For this arrogant, imperious nature it 
was a little hard to wait, to delay begin- 
ning to be a new sort of father to a won- 
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derful new kind of son. So absorbed was 
he in this aspect of the matter that he 


failed to respond to, or even to note, the 


old woman’s uneasiness at Virgil’s non- 
appearance. And he went to bed at last, 
overcome by the profound weariness of 
the man who plows for twelve hours under 
a summer sun. 

Yet he tossed long upon his pillow, 
plucked from broken fits of slumber by a 
delight greater than he had ever known 
before, a joy which fought and clamored 
to be expressed, and which almost tore 
him, so violent and extreme was he in all 
his emotions, His courtship of Melissa 
held no parallel to this rapture. For 
Melissa was another man’s child, while 
the boy was a part of himself, an exten- 
sion of the rude self-glorification with 
which this primitive nature joyed in his 
own qualities and achievements. What a 
companion in arms would the intrepid 
spirit make which Battles had seen look 
cut of those soft blue eyes of his child; 
what an audacious, unflinching ally for 
any cause, cried his warrior’s soul; what 
a son—oh, what a son! 

The thwarted, trampled instincts of 
fatherly tenderness stirred in pain, dimly 
reproaching him with remembrances of 
the lonely child, rebuffed, girded at, not 
understood. And he made haste to silence 
them with promised gifts and honors; 
eagerly, buoyantly planning how, through 
years of conquest, the lad should help his 
father in that career of dominance which 
was Battles’ conception of happiness, how 
he should wed the most desirable girl in 
the neighborhood, bring children into the 
old house, and—but deep sleep found the 
father at last. 

He started trembling out of his slumber 
as the sun was coming forth upon the 
eastern ranges, to find the old woman 
crying shrilly to him: 

“Virge has tuck his clothes an’ what 
money he had in the jug against Christ- 
mas. He’s sech a little feller—an’ so 
skeered-like ; shore if he hadn’t happened 
to a accident, he’d ’a’ been back home!” 

Battles rose, shaking in every limb. He 
dressed hurriedly, and was soon in the 
saddle, ready to set off on a search of the 
neighborhood. 

Plainly it had not been any part of 
Virgil’s plan to hide his trail. Leading 
the lame hound, he had traveled slowly, 
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but as straight as might be, to the station 
at Garyville, whither, with a strange set 
of emotions struggling together in his 
mind, the father now followed. There 
—where the wonderful gun should have 
been purchased—the boy had bought a 
ticket for the small Georgia town from 
which his mother came. 

A little numbed, it may be, with so sud- 
den a disappointment, Battles turned the 
matter over dubiously, and decided with 
great reluctance to let the boy go—for a 
time. He would reach his mother’s peo- 
ple in safety ; they would look after him ; 
and at the end of a year, the father de- 
termined he would travel down that way 
and fetch him back. This action and this 
attitude of mind are of the mountains, 
and scarce to be comprehended by people 
of a nature less primitive than that of the 
mountaineers. 

To make great the fortune which his 
son should inherit, to wring the last cent 
possible out of the farms he had, to fore- 
close on those mortgaged to him, to ac- 
quire a mortgage where it seemed likely 
the matter would be allowed to go by de- 
fault—these things now occupied Ves- 
pasian Battles’ days. He belonged to a 
people who seldom write letters; he had 
sent no communication after his boy; but 
he had heard once, indirectly, that Virgil 
was living with a sister of Melissa’s, and 
that he was well and thriving. 

The close of the first year found Battles 
building a house. His absorption in it 
was complete. Gossip had it that the 
widower was thinking to wed again. No- 
body guessed that the big, white-painted, 
clapboarded structure which was to take 
the place of the old cabin was an offering 
to the idea of Virgil; but so it was. 

At the end of the second year he sent 
a letter, not to the boy’s aunt, but to him- 
self. No reply coming, in six months 
Battles wrote again, this time adding the 
precaution of a return address on the 
envelope. Things move leisurely in moun- 
tain post-offices: three months later this 
envelope came back to him bearing the 
scrawled information that no person of 
that name could be found. 

It was now nearly three years since the 
boy had left, and, suddenly chilled by the 
fear that his son was dead, Vespasian 
Battles flung aside all other concerns and 
occupations, and hastened to the little 
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town to which Virgil had bought his 
ticket. He found it a thriving young city. 
His father-in-law’s farm had been cut up 
into a suburb. .To the mountaineer, whose 
sole idea was to inquire from door to door, 
all trace.of his wife’s family had vanished. 
It is not necessary to describe the long, 
futile search, at the end of which, dis- 
heartened, yet still strong in the belief 
that Virgil would come back, Battles set 
his face once more toward the mountains. 
He had left his address with young Var- 
nell of the Star, a good-natured reporter 
who had suggested that he should adver- 
tise, and who had made a “story ” of his 
case for the local newspaper. 


Ill 


THERE followed years of active cam- 
paigning, of steady money-getting. They 
were not empty nor unhappy years. Bat- 
tles’ thoughts were ever with his boy; he 
computed how old Virgil would be, how 
much nearer he was to the day when the 
boy would come back. He had settled it 
in his mind that Virgil was only waiting 
to return when he should be twenty-one, 
and a free man—for the code which makes 
a youth subject to his father till the day 
of his majority is yet in full force in the 
mountains. He had even picked out a wife 
for the lad—old man Blessing’s daughter, 
she was, a girl counted an heiress in the 
Little Turkey Track neighborhood; and 
he began paying her a kind of vicarious 
court. Orilla Blessing was a pretty crea- 
ture, dark, smiling, salient, not unlike 
Vespasian himself—indeed, she might 
have passed for his own child. An active 
affection grew up between them, which 
was now the orie radiant element in the 
man’s daily life. 

The year Virgil should have come home 
—the year he would have been twenty- 
one—the stars in their courses worked 
against Vespasian Battles. His calcula- 
tions proved amiss; his schemes fell 
through ; he met loss and failure on every 
hand. Ina desperate effort to retrieve his 
diminished fortunes, he dammed Lost 
Creek to prolong the logging-tide—his 
source of greatest income; and the break- 
ing of that dam during the wild spring 
freshets is yet remembered in the valley 
above Hepzibah. The torrent scoured off 
acres of his own—and his neighbors’— 
best land to clean hardpan, worse than 
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worthless, since it put forth only a crop 
of damage suits. 

The getting out of tan-bark was an in- 
dustry in the mountains which he had 
scorned. Now, when he desired sub- 
contracts of the sort, in order to recoup 
himself, he found that none was to be 
had; a stranger in the Little Turkey 
Track neighborhood had sought and se- 
cured all of them. The newcomer, 
Swayne, who boarded at old man Bless- 
ing’s, to be handy to his various indus- 
tries, had come into the mountains with 
a car-load of Texas horses, sold enough 
of them to pay the transportation, and 
with the remainder proceeded to haul 
saw-logs and get out tan-bark on a scale 
heretofore unknown in the Turkey 
Tracks. 

It was about this time that Vespasian 
Battles was fought, inch by inch, to his 
bed by inflammatory rheumatism. Tough- 
ened to all sorts of hardship, but utterly 
unused to sickness, the old man was first 
cowed and then maddened by his suffer- 
ings. Mandy Griever, growing feeble 
now, demanded extra help for the care of 
her troublesome charge. Orilla Blessing 
came willingly to nurse him, and since 
she had some schooling, proved efficient 
in looking after the accounts which he 
put in her hands. A vital creature, Rilla’s 
very touch gave ease, while her presence 
was‘a solace to the stricken man, who lay 
for a year, after the acute stage of his dis- 
ease was past, sinking ever into a deeper 
melancholy, gnawed by the fear that he 
was disabled and put by for life. 

Without his relentless hand at the helm, 
his business—built upon destructive 
-methods—went ill indeed. And into his 
sick-room there began to drift stories of 
Swayne, the rising sun, the man who had 
come to be the large financial figure in 
that rural community, who worked by ex- 
actly opposite means, measuring the ca- 
pacity for success in his associates, and 
while he organized, led, and captained the 
enterprise, expecting all to rise together. 

Some small damage suits which Battles 
had ignored, despising them because of 
his victims’ poverty, now went very hard 
with him, because, as afterward tran- 
spired, Swayne had furnished the half- 
starved plaintiffs money to secure agawyer 
and proper redress. The farm next the 
old Battles place, better land, and more 
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accessible, was owned by a non-resident, 
who came into the Turkey Tracks while 
the master lay at his worst; and the old 
man recovered to find that Swayne had 
bought the place at a good figure, and was 
moving into the cabin. Battles had always 
meant to own this farm. For years he 
had rented it of the agent and cropped it 
on shares. He felt that the newcomer had 
stolen something from him. And then, 
to cap the climax, Orilla came to him with 
the request that he would receive a visit 
from his new neighbor! 

“T reckon he put them words in your 
mouth,” the old man said, looking at her 
somberly from where he lay propped up 
in bed, his once firm, ruddy cheeks fallen 
in and bleached to a sallow whiteness. “ I 
don’t want no truck with that furriner. 
When did you see him, Rilly?” 

“Mr. Swayne’s a mighty neighborly 
somebody,” the girl explained, smiling, 
while the rich red mantled her dark, 
piquant little face. ‘“‘ He makes a arrant 
over here right often. I—I wish ye’d 
let him come in an’ see ye, Cousin Vesp.” 
A vague connection by marriage gave 
color to this form of address. “ He says, 
if you don’t get up and about, to ast would 
you like to have him take your farm on 
the shares.” Co 

The interloper—the enemy—take his 
farm on shares! 

Orilla was not the meek and silent sort ; 
yet, with the tolerant patience of the 
nurse, she let Battles say his fierce, re- 
sentful say, and then suggested quietly: 

“You ain’t doin’ yourse’f no good, 
Cousin Vesp, gittin’ in secha rage. Ef ye 
don’t want to trade with Mr. Swayne, ye 
needn’t. I cain’t see no reason that he 
wants to come, ’ceptin’ kindness. He’s 
makin’ more money than ary man in the 
Turkey Tracks * 

“ Orilly ’"—with burning eyes—“ has 
he ast ye? Air ye aimin’ to wed with 
him?” 

Mute, embarrassed, the girl shook her 
head. 

‘ Orilly,” pleaded the man—Vespasian 
Battles pleading !—“ Orilly, honey, that 
there Texas feller hain’t fitten fer ye. 
Gray as a badger—I seen ’im pass the 
winder with ye a-yesterday—he’s old 
enough to be yo’ daddy. You: wait fer my 
boy—wait fer Virgil! Ef that furriner 
has got a plenty—so shall Virge have. 
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Hit’s what I’ve laid by fer an’ worked 
toorge all these years.” 

She hid her face and wept. 

“IT don’t want to be pestered about 
weddin’,” she replied, offering the moun- 
tain girl’s stereotyped defense. “I ain’t 
studyin’ ’bout no man. Jest you make 
yo’self easy an’ git well, Cousin Vesp. Ef 
Virgil comes home, they hain’t nobody 
gwine to be prouder to see him than me.” 

And with this assurance Battles had to 
content himself ; but he watched his nurse 
thereafter with fear-struck eyes. He knew 
that she saw his neighbor daily. He was 
told by Mandy Griever that the two had 
ridden to preaching at Little Shiloh the 
Sunday before. 

“Ef I could git up from hyer,” he 
groaned, “‘ an’ ’tend to my farm, I’d soon 
show that upstart Texas man whether 
the Turkey Tracks cain’t be made too hot 
to hold him!” 

The tale of disaster went on. Ves- 
pasian Battles was being spiritually forced 
to his knees; yet he went down resisting 
savagely. He was up and creeping 
about the house when the most blighting 
blow of all fell. Gently Orilla explained 
to him that the deed to his home farm was 
defective, that Swayne had bought up the 
claims against it and stood ready to treat 
with him. 

“The Minnis heirs was down at Hep- 
zibah fixin’ to turn ye out,”’ she concluded. 
“ He jest chanced on ’em, an’ bought up 
their claims.. He’s comin’ over this eve- 
nin’ to see ye about it, Cousin Vesp. He 
feels real friendly to ye, indeed he does.” 

“The Lord deliver me from sech 
friends!’ whispered Vespasian, glaring 
upon her from where he sat shaking in 
his chair by the big old-fashioned secre- 
tary, his little books of accounts spread 
before him. All the sour, gray, churlish 
afternoon, with knotted, trembling hand, 
he went over and over and over these 
reckonings—each time with less hope, less 
fire of anger, and more of fear, of appre- 
hension ; until he came down to something 
very like despair. 

Selim, the beautiful colt he had bought 
for his boy’s home-coming, had been sold 
when Battles found that he would not be 
able to break him within any reasonable 
time. It was upon Virgil’s horse that 
Swayne rode to the door of Virgil’s father. 
The Texas man had tamed the fine crea- 
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ture, and sat his mount gallantly. At the 
porch edge he swung from saddle, and 
left the reins trailing in Texas fashion, 
coming across the open space with a free, 
somewhat rolling stride, which bespoke 
the plains and much riding. A big man 
he was, in stature above six feet, broad of 
shoulder, yet tapering lithely to heel. The 
removal of his sombrero showed thick 
gray hair; and Western suns had tanned 
his face to almost the even brown of the 
Indian. 

The day had been dark and cheerless— 
for others; but now it heralded the 
usurper with a sudden flare of gusty 
brightness as he paused within the open 
doorway, and for a moment regarded 
curiously the huddled, shrunken figure at 
the desk. 

“IT came over to see what arrangement 
we can make about the title to this farm, 
Mr. Battles,” he began, standing before 
his neighbor, scorning to. take the chair 
which had not been offered him. 

“Set down!” growled old Vespasian, 
without turning his head. “ Ye werry me, 
a-standin’ up over me like that.” 

The newcomer silently complied with 
the ungracious request. “ I’ll do what is 
right by you,” he went on, with a touch 
of heat in his tone. “ The same as I 
would any man; but you’ve been a hard 
creditor to your neighbors. You've ruined 
a many, and profited by their ruin.” 

The old sick lion was at bay. In his 
fierce soul, rage cast out fear. He turned 
to confront the man who bearded him. 

“Ye needn’t set up to preach to me!” 
he roared. ‘“ Hit ain’t what you come here 
fer. Jest tell the figger that'll buy yo’r 
claim—an’ git out! I want no truck with 

e,”’ 

Battles had forgotten that his only 
chance of escaping ruin was a financial 
alliance with the Texan. Swayne sat with 
dropped gaze fixed upon his high-heeled 
cowboy boots. 

“T sure didn’t come here to quarrel,” 
he began finally. “I could law you in 
the courts, and take the place from you.” 
His eyes flashed suddenly into the depths 
of old Vespasian’s fierce, dark orbs. “ You 
knowed from the first that them children 
was being kept out of their rights,” he 
hazarded. ‘“ You paid too little to be- 
lieve honestly that Jeff Minnis could make 
you a good deed.” And after a heart-sick 
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pause he added: “It was what we call 
stealing out where I-was fetched up.” 

There was a moment of unbroken 
silence in the room. Vespasian Battles 
had always been called a hard man, and 
had gloried in the name; but even those 
he despoiled would have credited him 
with being, to the last penny, honest. He 
remembered well the temptation—it was 
this farm, bought cheap from a stepfather 
who had no right to sell it, that gave him 
his first start at money-making. 

“What you gwine do?” the husky 
voice spoke at last. “ Ruin me?” 

Swayne leaned forward in his chair, 
touching the other on the arm. Through 
the small window behind the low sun 
sent long, level rays, yellowed his gray 
hair. Stay—was it gray, or only the steely 
drab of that small head which used to bob 
beside Vespasian’s knees when his little 
son followed him to the field to drop corn? 
This was no old man! 

Battles clutched his chair-arm and 
stared incredulously; but the Western- 
er’s height and bulk were foreign to the 
image he had been nursing for years. And 
Swayne was saying softly: 

‘““T hate to see ye so crazy about money. 
You was ruined when ye done that dirty 
trick, and robbed them poor chillen—not 
now beca’se the thing’s found out on ye.” 

Something in the quiet voice, the stead- 
fast blue eyes which would not look away, 
hurt the old man intolerably. He turned 
and buried his face in his arms upon the 
desk-top. —Then—shame of shames for a 
mountain man!—great strangling sobs 
shook him from head to foot. 

“Who air you to come here an’ teach 
me my duty? Hit was for him, I tell ye! 
I hadn’t nary, other—jest one son—an’ 
him I treated like a dog—tell he run away 
from me. After he was gone, I found out 
what kind o’ chap I’d had, how proud I 
ort to ’a’ been of him ”—the words were 
broken by gasps—“ an’ I set in fer to lay 
up money, that he might live grand when 
he come back to me!” 

The Texan’s hand had been flung off, 
as the arms were laid across the desk. 
Now he sought again to be heard, to inter- 
Tupt. 

“ Hush, I tell ye! ” choked the old man. 
“You’ve come up here into the mount- 
ings—God knows the world ought to be 
wide enough without furrinery: pushin’ in 
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on pore people like us! Sence the fust day 
you come, you've tuck everything I 
wanted. You’re’’—a sob tore through 
the word—“ a ridin’ my son’s hawse! The 
gal I picked out fer Virgil—an’ loved 
her like a daughter—she’s promised to 
you. Now you come here to take the roof 
from over my head—an’ to look on en- 
joyin’ it, beca’se I’ve been puny, an’ ain’t 
a well man yit. Wait tell my son comes 
home! I’m a old man, an’ sick; but they 
hain’t a livin’ thing that Virge is afeared 
on. Wait — tell — my — son —comes— 
home!” 

His utterance, hoarse, harsh, raucous, 
rose well-nigh to a shriek; then broke. 
He drew a trembling hand dazedly across 
his eyes, and said suddenly in husky, 
scarce audible tones: 

“Pore little soul! Pore, pitiful, 
motherless little chap! Drove out into the 
world—lost an’ gone—lost an’ gone this 
ten year!” 

In Swayne’s deep eyes, upon his grave, 
brown features, strange emotions warred. 
The name which he had borne for nearly 
ten years—the name of his Aunt Lau- 
rella’s second husband—suddenly seemed 
not hisown. At that clamor of a father’s 
heart, he was again the tow-headed little 
lad, living lonely in the house with a 
harsh, bitter tyrant whose mind and soul 
were shut against him; weighing and 
judging that father—and judging him all 
wrong. 

“ Pappy,” he whispered, vainly trying 
to bring the big bass down to reasonable 
bounds, ‘‘oh, dad! What did ye hide 
from me for? If I’d known you was 
that petted on me I’d never ’a’ left ye— 
I’d never ’a’ quit ye in the world % 

A cry cut short his eager words. The 
bowed face was lifted; the old eyes 
searched desperately the bearded, tanned 
man’s visage for the features of the 
twelve-year-old boy, to rest satisfied at 
last upon the steadfast blue eyes, alone 
unchanged. 

“ Virgil—son ! 





Pappy’s boy!” The 
voice wavered, quested, and groped 
like the groping, outstretched hands. 
“ Rilly!” he cried to the girl who stood 
suddenly in the door, looking with 


startled eyes at her lover, on his knees 
before the sick man, “ come hyer, Rilly. 
Virge—my children—oh, to me that— 
that hain’t deserved it!” 











A HANDFUL OF EPIGRAMS 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE SHORT, WITTY POEM THAT HAS BEEN A FAVORITE FORM 


WITH BOTH CLASSICAL AND MODERN WRITERS—SOME OF 


ITS BEST AND MOST FAMOUS EXAMPLES 


gs is one of the minor failings of some 
scholars to think that they can con- 
trol the growth of language, and that 
they can limit exactly the meaning of 
words. Unfortunately for this conten- 
tion, language is made in the street as 
well as in the library; and in the long 
run even the most fastidious precisian is 
forced to accept the meaning which a 
word has acquired as it passes from 
mouth to mouth. 
+ The word “epigram” is one of those 
which certain scholars have sought to re- 
strict. It is Greek; and in Greek it was 
used to describe a brief lyric, ‘‘ elevated 
in thought and having a lapidary con- 
cision.” And this is one of its meanings 
in English to-day; but this is no longer 
the more general meaning. To most of 
those who use the English language, 
naturally and unpedantically, epigram is 
applied to a sharp saying, an ingenious 
retort, an amusing repartee, an adroit and 
witty quibble. We speak of the dialogue 
of Sheridan’s comedies as being epigram- 
matic; and we remark that a political 
speech by John Hay sparkled with cam- 
paign epigrams. 

Although the term ‘“epigram,” in 
this larger meaning, covers both prose and 
verse, it is more especially applied to a 
very short, rhymed poem in which we 
find a combination of sweetness and 
sharpness. There is an epigram describ- 
ing the epigram, which is an illustration 
also. It has been neatly Englished from 
the Spanish of Yriarte: 

The qualities all in a bee that we meet 

In an epigram never should fail; 


The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be felt in its tail. 





It is this “sting in its tail” which is 
the special characteristic of the rhymed 
epigram at its best; and there is, per- 
haps, no better specimen to be cited in 
illustration than one which has _ been 
credited to Sheridan, the author of ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal,” but which seems to 
have been written by Matthew Lewis, the 
author of ‘The Monk”: 


Lord Erskine, at woman presuming to rail, 

Called — “a tin canister tied to one’s 
tail.” 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he 
carries on, 

Seems hurt by his lordship’s degrading 
comparison. 

But wherefore Considered 
aright, 

A canister’s useful, and polished, and bright; 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That’s fault of the puppy to whom it is 
tied! 


degrading? 


An even more succinct definition and 
example of the epigram is found in an 
anonymous couplet: 


What is an epigram? A dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 


And it would be difficult to find a 
better specimen of this most condensed 
form than the bitter couplet which 
Lowell devoted to “ The Boss”: 


Skilled to pull wires, he baffles Nature’s 
hope, 
Who sure intended him to stretch a rope! 


Not quite so biting, and yet totally 
destructive, is the couplet David Garrick 
penned against Sir John Hill, who was 
a dramatist as well as a medical man: 
For physic and farces his equal there scarce 

385 ° 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 
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Probably the exciting cause of Gar- 

rick’s girding at Hill is to be found in 

the fact that this farcical physician once 

ventured to censure the great actor’s 

alleged mispronunciation of wu for 7. 

Indeed, this evoked another epigram from 

Garrick, not so terse, but quite as keen: 

If ‘tis true, as you say, that I’ve injured a 
letter, 

I’ll change my note soon, and, I hope, for 
the better. 

May the just rights of letters, as well as of 
men, 

Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the 
pen. 

Most devoutly I wish they may both have 
their due, 

And that I may be never mistaken for U. 

Somewhat akin to this is the brisk pair 
of quatrains, directed against a church- 
man and a historian, by the late Bishop 
Stubbs, who was himself both a church- 
man and a historian: 

Froude informs the Scottish youth 
Parsons have small regard for truth; 
The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
That history is a pack of lies. ; 
What cause for judgments so malign? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery: 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine, _ 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 

There is really little malice in this 
epigram of the bishop’s; it is playful and 
pungent rather than scorching and 
smashing. For concentrated malignity 
there is probably nothing in any litera- 
ture comparable with the six lines in 
which Landor dismissed the four 
Georges : 

George the First was always reckoned 
Vile—but viler George the Second; 
And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third? 
When from earth the Fourth descended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended! 

Here we feel the smarting sting of the 
bee, even if we do not taste 
The Greek honey grown blander 

With Landor. 

As a rule, Landor’s epigrams are rather 
of the Greek type, but this one has a 
downright directness of insinuated in- 
vective which is wholly un-Greek. And 
un-Greek also are the three quatrains 
Which Byron wrote on successive anniver- 
saries of his luckless wedding-day. The 
first was written on the back of the deed 
of separation between the poet and Lady 
Byron in 1816: 
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A year ago you swore, fond she, 
“To love, to honor,” and so forth: 

Such was the vow you pledged to me, 

And here’s exactly what ’tis worth. 

When this unfortunate day, January 
2, came around again in 1820, the poet 
penned a second rhyming comment on the 
failure of his marriage: 

Here’s a happy New Year! But, with 

reason, 

I beg you'll permit me to say, 

“Wish me many returns of the season, 
But as few as you please of the day.” 
And twelve months later the arrival 

of the anniversary evoked the same pain- 

ful memories, which found vent in the 
saddest and the sharpest of the three 
quatrains : 

This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you; 

"Tis just six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 

Although the epigram has been used 
most often for attack and for defense, it 
has also done service to convey a compli- 
ment; and never has it been better 
handled, when put to this beneficent use, 
than by that master of satire, Pope. What 
could be finer in its noble terseness than 
the epitaph he proposed for the pro- 
pounder of the theory of gravitation? 
Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, ‘‘ Let Newton be!” and all was 

light. 

And what could be prettier than the 
couplet-he wrote on a pane of glass after 
borrowing the diamond pencil of the fa- 
mous Lord Chesterfield ? 

Accept a miracle instead of wit: © 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 
Almost equally pretty, although con- 

taminated by a pun, is the couplet which 

Henry Luttrell wrote on the noted vocal- 

ist, Miss Tree: 

On this Tree when a nightingale settles and 


sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as she 
brings. 

A pun, again, is to be found in one of 
the neatest epigrams of the Revolution- 
ary War, called forth by Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, and probably.to be credited to an 
otherwise obscure David Edwards: 
Burgoyne, alas, unknowing future fates, 


Could force his way through woods, but not 
through Gates. 


The pun is better concealed in a 
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quatrain of Thomas Hood’s on a husband 
who wept for the wife he long had 
quarreled with: 


After such years of dissension and strife, | 

Some wonder that Peter should weep for his 
wile; 

But his tears on her grave are nothing sur- 
prising— 

He’s laying her dust for fear of its rising. 

The relation of husband and wife has 

ever been a fertile theme for the epi- 

grammatists. Here is a quatrain of 

Burns on a henpecked husband: 


As father Adam first was fooled— 
A case that’s still too common— 

Here lies a man a woman ruled; 
The Devil ruled the woman. 


With this epigram by a Scotsman may 
be placed another by an Irishman, John 
Boyle O'Reilly: 


“What bait do you use,” said a saint to the 


Devil, 
“When you fish where the souls of men 
abound? ” 
ay ae special tastes,” said the King of 
vil, 


“ Gold and fame are the best I’ve found.” 
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“But for general use?” asked the saint. 


“‘ Ah, then,” 
Said the demon, “ I angle for man, not men; 
And the thing I hate 
Is to change my bait, 
So I fish with a woman the whole year 
round.” 


And, to bring to an end this selection 
of a few of the best, and therefore the 
best-known epigrams, chosen to display 
the various aspects the type may assume, 
here is one by Edmund Yates, whose name 
is now recalled not so much by his own 
overlooked novels as by his connection 
with the quarrel between Thackeray and 


Dickens. He called it ‘“‘ All Saints’: 
In ‘a church which is furnished with mullion 
and gable, 
With altar and reredos, with gargoyle and 
groin, 
The penitents’ dresses are sealskin and 
sable, 


The odor of sanctity’s eau de cologne. 
But only could Lucifer, flying from Hades, 
Gaze down on this crowd with its panniers 
and paints, 
He would say, as he looked at the lords and 
the ladies, 
“Oh, where is All Sinners’ if this is All 
Saints ’?” 





THE PATIENT LOVER 


Patricia hath so haughty grown, 
Since she hath reached eighteen, 

That, seeing her, you’d scarce have known 
She once loved me so mean. 

But I shall not bemoan the fate 
That leaves me thus ignored; 

My motto is to watch and wait 
My ultimate reward. 

For should she love some other swain, 
To wed her would be wo; 

And if she does not, then, again 
She’ll turn to me, I know. 

When Patty reaches thirty-two, 
And nearing thirty-three, 

I’m pretty sure, ’twixt me and you, 
She’ll fix her eye on me: 

For what the maids of eighteen slight, 
The virtues they ignore, 

Are apt to fill them with delight 
When nearing thirty-four! 


John Kendrick Bangs 















SEE THE NEW DEPARTMENTS IN SECTION THREE (Ae 
VERTISING DEPARTMENT)—EIGHT OR TEN OF THEM. 
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MUCH ADDITIONAL READING—GOOD, SNAPPY READING. , 
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EMMA LYON. LADY HAMILTON 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


THE STRANGE AND PATHETIC STORY OF A WOMAN WHO ROSE 
FROM THE GUTTER TO A COURT, WHO CAPTIVATED NELSON, 
AND WHO WAS IMMORTALIZED BY ROMNEY AND REYNOLDS 


N October of last year, in every quarter the naval power of France was crushed 
of the British Empire, there was cele- by the genius of Lord Nelson. The event 
brated with intense enthusiasm the hun- naturally called forth new additions to 
dredth anniversary of the battle of the already enormous mass of Nelson 
Trafalgar, the great sea-fight in which literature ; and, as was only natural, many 











EDITOR'S NOTE—The illustrations accompanying this article are published by courtesy of 
M. Knoedler & Company New York. 
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‘*A BACCHANTE” 


(LADY HAMILTON) 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


reminiscences were evoked of the woman 
with whose name one part of the English 
admiral’s life is inseparably associated. 
Yet even now there exists no fair and 
trustworthy study of her who was a 
gentler Cleopatra to a greater Antony. 
It is ninety years since Lady Hamilton 
died in an obscure lodging in the French 
town of Calais ; and yet those who narrate 
her strange career seem fully as much 
swayed by prejudice or by admiration as 
were the men and women of her own 
generation. 

This is, perhaps, a tribute to the subtle 
power of her personality; but it is un- 
fortunate for such as wish to know the 
truth about her. Lady Hamilton was 
neither saint nor siren. She was first and 
last and all the time a woman, and one 
may hope that before long her story may 
be fully written with a due regard for 





the historic facts, and yet with that sym- 
pathetic insight which so unusual a char- 
acter demands. 

From whatever point of view one re- 
gards this fascinating woman, there is 
much to interest and attract. When we 
remember the strange vicissitudes of her 
career, the inspiration which she lent to 
some of the most distinguished artists of 
her time, and, finally, her relations with 
the gteatest naval captain of all the cen- 
turies, it is not surprising that Emma 
Hamilton should have been the subject, 
not merely of memoirs and lightly writ- 
ten pages of malicious gossip, but of 
bulky volumes compiled as the result 
of serious research. From Allison and 
Southey down to Jeaffreson and Captain 
Mahan, some one has always been indus- 
triously piecing out the evidence. The 
testimony thus collected will in the end, 
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no doubt, be analyzed with sufficient care 
to give the world a faithful likeness. 


LADY HAMILTON’S EARLY LIFE 


Amy Lyon was the name by which the 
future Lady Hamilton was christened at 
Great Neston, in Cheshire, soon after 
her birth in 1763. Her father and mother 
were mere peasants, living in a rude 
cabin ; yet the girl was taught to read and 
write—no usual accomplishment among 
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cruel stepmother to those unfortunates 
whose sex combined with poverty to make 
the gift of beauty a dangerous possession. 
And Emma Lyon, as she now began to call 
herself, was already singularly beautiful, 
with that fresh loveliness which one finds 
so often in country-bred English girls. 
She was not yet even in her first maturity, 
but it is recorded that as she hurried 
through the streets upon some errand, beg- 
gars would bless her for her pretty face, 





‘*LADY HAMILTON WHEN YOUNG” 


From the painting by George Romney 


her class in the days of George III. When 
only fourteen, she became a nurse-maid at 
Hawarden, the Welsh village which 
Gladstone afterwards made famous by 
his long residence there. At sixteen she 
appears in London, first as a waiting-maid 
and then as an assistant in a shop. 

There is some obscurity concerning the 
details of this period, and what is known 
makes one the more inclined to hurry 
over it. London was still the London 
which Hogarth so brutally depicted—a 





and that she attracted the attention of 
many a critical eye amid the crowds of 
London. Her youth, her inexperience, 
and her unusual comeliness brought her 
speedily to harm. An officer in the navy, 
who at her entreaty had used his influence 
to release a friend of hers from the press- 
gang, was the cause of her downfall. She 
is next heard of as living under the pro- 
tection of a dissolute baronet, Sir Harry 
Fetherstonhaugh, who for a while made 
much of her, and gave her the first 
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glimpse that she had of the gay world, 
and of men who had at least the external 
graces of their class. But this connec- 
tion was presently broken off; and then 
the girl, still in her teens, fell under an 
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among the other visitors at Sir Harry’s 
London house, and he had always treated 
her with a grave respect and high-bred 
courtesy that made a deep impression 
upon the ignorant young girl, who had 


‘““THE SENSITIVE PLANT” (LADY HAMILTON) 


From the painting by George Romney 


influence that was to save her from going 
down to the gloomy depths whither so 
many of her kind descend. 

Among the friends of her late protec- 
tor was a gentleman of old family, the 
bearer of a distinguished name. This was 
Mr. Charles Greville, a relative of the 
Earl of Warwick. She had met him 





never before received the deference given 
to a lady. It was natural that now in 
her extremity her thoughts should turn 
to him as to one who might befriend her. 
Fetherstonhaugh had left her without 
a shilling. She was ill, in debt, and quite 
alone. No resource seemed left to her 
except a life of open shame, and from 
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THE AMBASSADRESS'’ 


(LADY HAMILTON) 


From the painting by George Romney 
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this she shrank with all the horror that 
can be felt by one whose mind is still es- 
sentially untainted. And so she wrote to 
Mr. Greville—an incoherent, ill-spelled 
letter that is most pathetic in its anguish. 
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ton Green. Greville, aman of very 
moderate means, was of an entirely dif- 
ferent type from the baronet who had de- 
serted her. Reserved and dignified in 
manner, his chief devotion was given to 





‘* LADY HAMILTON ” 


From the painting by John Hoppner 


I have never hard from Sir H. What 
shall I dow? Good God, what shall I dow? 
I have wrote 7 letters and no answer. I 
have not a farthing to bless myself with, 
and I think my frends looks cooly on me. 
For God’s sake, write the minet you get 
this, and only tell me what I am to dow. 
I am allmos mad. O, for God’s sake, tell 
me what is to become of me. 


Mr. Greville answered her with kind- 
ness, and discharged her debts. Soon 
after, she made her home with him in the 
unfashionable neighborhood of Padding- 


art. He loved all beautiful objects. 
Among his friends were the most distin- 
guished artists of the day. Art, in fact, 
inspired him with the truest passion that 
he ever felt. His love for Emma Lyon 
was based wholly upon his admiration for 
her beauty. He cared for her precisely 
as he cared for an exquisite painting or 
a cunningly wrought statue, and he cared 
for her in no other fashion. Yet nothing 
could have been kinder than his treat- 
ment of her, and it was to him that she 
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owed her transformation from an igno- 
rant country girl into an accomplished 
woman. He employed teachers for her 
who instructed her in music and the lan- 
guages. Greville himself corrected her 
faults of taste, and set her an example of 
good breeding ; and at last he was proud 
to have his friends admire her as the most 
beautiful object in his collection. 


GEORGE ROMNEY’S FAVORITE MODEL 


It was he who introduced her to the 
celebrated painter, George Romney, to 
whom she often sat as a model, and who, 
being at the zenith of his fame, now made 
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her also famous. At least twenty-four 
paintings of her are ascribed to Romney, 
among the best known being those that 
depict her as “ The Spinster,” “ Emma,” 
“The Sensitive Plant,” and ‘A Bac- 
chante.” The last is perhaps the most 
famous of all the works which she in- 
spired, though she was painted also by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and other masters. 
The scandalous gossip of the time 
pointed to the “‘ Bacchante”’ as evidence 
that Emma Lyon had posed for Romney 
in the nude; and it was said that he was 
also her lover. Both of these assertions 
are quite untrue. To the eye of the critic 


‘*, BACCHANTE” (LADY HAMILTON) 


From the painting by George Romney 
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‘“THE SPINSTER" (LADY HAMILTON) 


From the painting by George Romnes 
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it is evident that the ‘‘ Bacchante’s”’ face 
alone is that of Emma Lyon, while there 
is abundant testimony that Romney’s 
friendship for her was based entirely upon 
respect, and upon a genuine liking for her 
good heart and natural vivacity. 

The girl was now at the full develop- 
ment of her unusual beauty. She was tall, 
slight, and extremely graceful in her 
movements, with a face which reflected 
the myriad emotions of an impressionable 
temperament. Her hair was of a dark 
chestnut hue, and very long and _ thick. 
Her hands were exquisite; and one con- 
noisseur—Gavin Hamilton—used to speak 
of her “ beautiful and uncommon mouth ” 
as her supreme attraction. Her peasant 
origin betrayed itself only in her feet, 
which one of the ladies who disliked her 
afterwards described as “hideous.” But 
with this exception, she possessed no 
physical defect; and half London raved 
about her loveliness, which was height- 


‘ened by the radiant and spontaneous 


gayety of her manner. She was a delight- 
ful companion—frank, animated, and 
full of a splendid vitality. A talent for 
mimicry enabled her to amuse her friends, 
whom she also delighted by her skill in 
music. She had a voice of remarkable 
range and sweetness, and it had been 
thoroughly trained by the masters whom 
Greville provided for her. This was 
probably the happiest period of her life, 
and it was the period when she felt the 
full power and beauty of a great and un- 
selfish love. 

For, though Charles Greville gave her 
more of his admiration than of a deeper 
sentiment, she on her side loved him 
with a whole-souled and passionate de- 
votion. Greville’s comparative poverty, 
his forced economies, and his need of her 
care lest he should become embarrassed 
in his finances, gave her what is the most 
pleasurable of all emotions to a truly 
womanly woman, in the knowledge that 
one upon whom she was dependent was 
on his side dependent upon her—that she 
was necessary to him. It appealed to the 
maternal instinct, to that fondness for 
mothering the object of her love which is 
so dear to every woman. Greville was her 
beau ideal of a gentleman; and yet she 
was no mere toy of his. She felt that she 
was making him a true return for all that 
he had done for her. 
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These years of happiness, however, 
were soon to find an end. It was fated 
that this daughter of Cheshire peasants 
should enter upon a widely different ca- 
reer—one that should find her the asso- 
ciate of kings and statesmen and nobles; 
but its brilliancy was to be only a sorry 
compensation for the contentment of the 
past. 

Charles Greville’s uncle was Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton, British ambassador at the 
court of King Ferdinand of Naples. Sir 
William, now in his fifty-fifth year, had 
lived a life of pleasure, combining with it 
the practise of diplomacy and the diver- 
sion of an archeologist. Visiting his 
nephew during a short stay in London, he 
was attracted by the beauty and charm 
of Emma Lyon. His astute nephew noted 
this with internal satisfaction. Greville 
was Hamilton’s heir, provided Sir Will- 
iam did not marry. It was greatly to his 
material interest that his uncle should 
form a connection outside the pale of 
matrimony, which would prevent a mar- 
riage, and thus allow the Welsh estates of 
the elder man to descend to Greville. 
With calculating coolness, therefore, he 
threw Emma in the ambassador’s way, 
and at last arranged, without her knowl- 
edge, that she should be handed over to 
Sir William to become his mistress. 

AT THE NEAPOLITAN COURT 

Greville seems to have regarded this 
transaction much ag he would have viewed 
the transfer to his uncle of a piece of 
bric-a-brac from his artistic collection. 
The difficulty in the way of it was the 
girl herself, who loved Greville devotedly, 
and who would never willingly have con- 
sented to so cold-blooded a disposal of 
her person, Greville told her, therefore, 
that she was to visit the Continent, so 
that she might acquire a full command 
of French and Italian, and also see more 
of the great world. In London her past 
was so well known as to bar her from 
other than Bohemian society. In many 
ways she had been made to feel the pres- 
sure of social ostracism. Therefore, not 
unwillingly, she accompanied Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton to Naples, with no sus- 
picion of the plot of which she was to be 
the victim. 

At the Neapolitan court she was re- 
ceived with every mark of favor. The 
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lax morality of the Italians asked no 
questions. She was the protégé of the 
British ambassador—the representative 
of a country which was soon to fight the 
battles of the monarchies of Europe 
against revolutionary France. The Queen 
of Naples, Marie Caroline, daughter of 
Maria Theresa of Austria and sister of 
Marie Antoinette of France, was a bril- 
liant woman of great ability. Her hand 
was felt in all the intrigues of continental 
Europe, and she was the real ruler of 
Naples, completely dominating her feeble 
consort, Ferdinand. 

Emma Lyon at once became a conspic- 
uous figure in this splendid Italian court. 
Her beauty, her vivacity, and her sup- 
posed influence with the British ambassa- 
dor, won for her a place of honor. She 
was féted and toasted, and admitted to a 
peculiar intimacy with the queen and with 
the royal counselors. Meantime, Sir 
William lavished money upon her, gave 
her horses and carriages, a retinue of 
servants, and a bewildering assortment 
of what the poor girl still described in 
rustic speech as “ gownds.” 

All this while, scarcely a word from 
Greville reached her. Amid all the splen- 
dor of her surroundings, and all the dis- 
tractions of this brilliant life, her heart 
still turned to him as the one thing in 
the world for which she cared most. 
Again and again she wrote him letters, 
to which no answer came. For a time 
she was put off with the story that he was 
soon to visit Naples; but at last she was 
informed that she must not expect to see 
him any more, and the plot was made 
quite plain to her. The letter that she 
then wrote him is one of the most piteous 
and touching appeals that epistolary lit- 
erature can show: 

I am now onely writing, to beg of you 
for God’s sake, to send me one letter, if it is 
onely a farewell. Sure I have deserved this, 
for the sake of the love you once had for me. 
I have not used you ill in any one thing. I 
have been from you going on six months, 
and you have wrote onely one letter to me, 
—enstead of which I have sent fourteen to 
you. So pray, let me beg of you onely one 


line from your dear, dear hand. You don’t 
know how thankful I shall be for it. For if 


you knew the misery I feel, oh! your heart 
would not be intirely shut up against me; 
for I love you with the truest affection. 
Don’t let anybody sett you against me. 
Some of your frends have long wisht me ill 
But you never will meet with anybody that 
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has a truer affection for you than I have. I 
find life is unsuportable without you. Oh, 
my heart is intirely broke. Then for God’s 
sake, do write me some comfort. I don’t 
know what to do. I am poor, helpeless, and 
forlorn. I have lived with you 5 years and 
you have sent me to a strange place, and no 
prospect but thinking you was coming to 
me. Enstead of which I was told I was to 
live, you know how, with Sir William. No, 
I respect him; but no, never shall he per- 
aps live with me for a little while like you, 
and send me to England. Then what am I 
to do? What is to become of me? I tell 
you,—give me one guiney a-week for every- 
thing, and live with me and I will be con- 
tente. 

To this letter Greville replied in a note 
which told her the plain truth, and which 
has been properly described as ‘at the 
same time cruel and kind, sympathetic 
and insulting, gentle and _ barbarous.” 
Over it Emma burst into a tempest of 
emotion, weeping and sobbing, and torn 
with wrath, yet all the while kissing the 
page because Charles Greville’s hand had 
touched it. 

From that moment, the whole nature 
of the woman was irrevocably changed. 
The great love of her life had been 
wrecked; and thenceforth, though she 
seemed to have recovered from the blow, 
her soul was tainted. She might love 
again, but never with the sincere and un- 
selfish loyalty that she gave to Greville, 
and that he had trampled on. With a 
certain hardness which recognized the in- 
evitable, she accepted the position which 
Sir William had proposed to her, yet she 
so completely won his admiration that not 
long after he took her to London with 
him and married her in the presence of 
a fashionable company. Queen Char- 
lotte, the dowdy but estimable wife of 
George III, refused to receive her; but 
on returning to the Continent she was the 
guest of Marie Antoinette, and became in 
Naples Queen Caroline’s especial favorite. 

Externally her life was now a brilliant 
one. Her husband was devoted to her. 
She was known all over Europe. Pres- 
ently, something occurred to render her 
more famous still. 

HER RELATIONS WITH NELSON 

In 1793, Captain Horatio Nelson, in 
command of the frigate Agamemnon, 
touched at Naples, and there for the first 
time met Lady Hamilton. Nelson was 
then a man of thirty-five, and had hitherto 
won no distinction, having been living 
































for several years ashore, on half pay. His 
new command was given him on the out- 
break of the war between France and 
England. To most people, and especially 
to women, he was unprepossessing and 
unattractive. Short and slight and awk- 
ward in his bearing, his lank, tow-colored 
hair was combed down over his ears, fram- 
ing a thin hatchet face which supported 
the visage of a sharp and somewhat self- 
opinionated mechanic. His bearing was 
rustic in its uncouthness. He had no fund 
of small talk, and in company he main- 
tained what seemed to be a sulky silence 
broken only by brusk sentences which he 
jerked out in response to questions. In 
character he was essentially a puritan, 
recalling in his sternness and austerity 
one of Cromwell’s Ironsides. It was only 
when he was upon his quarter-deck that 
the high spirit and hidden passion of the 
man leaped forth. 

His first meeting with Lady Hamilton 
was uneventful, and he sailed away from 
Naples to take part in several years of 
very active service in the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. When he returned to 
the Italian port, he had become a hero in 
the eyes of all loyal Britons. He had lost 
an.eye in Corsi-> and an arm at Tene- 
riffe, but his brilliant work in the sea- 
fight off Cape St. Vincent had won him 
knighthood and the rank of a rear- 
admiral. Later, he had signally defeated 
the French fleet at Aboukir and gained 
a peerage. 

The court at Naples was a scene of in- 
cessant intrigue between French and Eng- 
lish interests. Lady Hamilton used all 
her influence with the queen on behalf of 
her native country, not merely because 
she was the wife of the British ambassa- 
dor, but because her enthusiastic nature 
made her an ardent patriot. She had per- 
suaded Queen Caroline to permit the 
British fleet under Nelson to take in sup- 
plies and to be repaired at Syracuse, con- 
trary to the strict laws of neutrality; and 
Nelson always said that without this aid 
he could not have won the battle of the 
Nile. When he returned to Naples, there- 
fore, it was with an intense feeling of 
gratitude to the woman who was, as he 
thought, the instrument of his success. 

She, on her side, was dazzled by his 
renown. Feeling only a conventional re- 
spect for her husband, her emotions 
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sought an outlet in her admiration for 
Nelson. He was one of the men who do 
not take the initiative in making love, 
and Lady Hamilton spared him the neces- 
sity. In the presence of a great company, 
she received him with extraordinary dem- 
onstrations, throwing her arms about his 
neck and kissing him; and from that time 
she attached herself to him so closely as 
to win his heart, until at last his puritan- 
ism gave way and he became her lover. 
He believed her to be the noblest of 
women. She knew that he was one of the 
most remarkable of men; but her love for 
him seems to have been in the last analysis 
a gratification of her vanity. In fact, 
her selfishness nearly led to the disgrace 
of Nelson, who loitered about in Naples, 
neglecting his duties, and on one occa- 
sion even disobeying the positive orders 
of the British Admiralty. 

This period of Lady Hamilton’s career 
is too well known to require repetition. 
She and Nelson were inseparable, and 
afterwards she accompanied him to Lon- 
don. The death of her husband, who 
never would believe any evil of her, left 
her free with a comfortable fortune; but 
Nelson’s death at Trafalgar, in 1805, put 
an end to the brilliancy of her life. Moral 
deterioration had long ago set in. She 
lived henceforth extravagantly and 
feverishly, plunging into debt and dissi- 
pation, and reverting little by little to the 
type of her peasant ancestry. Eating enor- 
mously and drinking to excess, her beauty 
gradually faded away. She became 
grossly stout. Her face, which Romney 
had rejoiced to paint, grew coarse and 
fretful in its expression. Her friends 
gradually fell away from her. She was 
imprisoned for debt, and finally was 
forced to leave England altogether and 
retire to lodgings in Calais, where she 
found solace in the memory of her past, 
and in the huge meals of turkey, bacon, 
fish, and other food, of which even in her 
latest letters she wrote with the intense 
enjoyment of a glutton. 

She died in Calais at the age of fifty- 
one, a physical and moral wreck, this 
woman whom Lord St. Vincent had called 
“the patroness of the British navy,” and 
who in Nelson’s will was commended to 
the generosity of the British nation be- 
cause of the great services which he, at 
least, believed that she had rendered. 
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AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


BY KENNETT HARRIS 


HEY had arrived at that blissful 
stage where the young man feels 
impelled to tell the young woman all 
about himself. The young woman is 
usually more reticent, or less egotistical. 
At least, her confidences do not instantly 
bubble forth. 

“Of course you knew that I was a 
lawyer?” he said. 

“Yes, and that you are struggling,” 
she replied. “I think that is perfectly 
delightful! So many of our greatest 
men were once struggling young law- 
ers.” 

“T’m glad you look at it that way,” 
said the young man, whose name was 
Renfrew. “I try to console myself with 
that beautiful thought quite often. Yes, 
I’m struggling, but then I only left the 
law-school three years ago, and a man 
must expect to struggle. I put in a year 
with Isaacson & Meyer. That was a 
good thing for me. I learned a few 
things there. At the same time I didn’t 
want to merge my individuality in a big 
law corporation.” 

‘Of course not,” said the girl almost 
indignantly. “ You’re going to make a 
name for yourself!” 

“T don’t want to keep it all to my- 
self,” said Renfrew. 

“Have you any clients yet?” she 
inquired. 

It was to be expected that her father’s 
daughter would ask practical questions. 

“Two,” he said modestly. “ There’s 
Cap’n Hod Foster for one. The cap’n 
is an inventor, you know. He has a suit 
against a hardware manufacturer for in- 
fringements on a patent eggbeater of 
his. Then there’s Mrs. Emory. She 
has a grievance against the gas company 
for alleged inaccuracies in a_ meter. 
They’re both good cases, but just now 
they’re languishing, owing to my clients’ 
inability to advance the court fees. Still, 
they’re clients, and I like to have them 





come to the office. They make a good 
impression on my young lady stenog- 
rapher.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, with an uplift 
of her eyebrows. ‘“ You have a young 
lady stenographer, have you?” 

“Strictly speaking, only half of one,” 
said Renfrew. ‘“ You see I rent her 
from Crosswell, with my half of the 
office. He’s an advertising agent. She’s 
rather a trial to me, to tell the truth. 
She’s a nice girl, but she has a suspicious 
look and an incredulous air. Sometimes 
I dictate quite long letters addressed to 
imaginary clients, and bristling with ci- 
tations from the authorities, and I dash 
out to the elevator with two or three 
volumes of reports under my arm a few 
minutes before court time; but she 
doesn’t seem to believe in me.” 

““She’s a horrid thing!” said the girl 
sympathetically. ‘‘ What color are her 
eyes?” 

“T really never noticed,” replied Ren- 
frew, not quite truthfully. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what this is to me, to be able to 
talk to you like this. I never. thought 
it possible that you could care,” he 
added. 

“Never mind that,” said the girl. 
“Go on and tell me all about what you 
do and how you do it.” 

“That’s about all,” said Renfrew. 
“Tt ought to be enough to discourage 
you. I’ll tell you what I’m going to do, 
though. I’m going to beard your father 
in his den to-morrow morning. I sup- 
pose he will think that I have my nerve 
with me—and he will be right! I shall 
take it along. I shall need it, asking a 
millionaire for his only daughter; and, 
millionaire or not, if I were your father 
I wouldn’t want to give you up for any- 
body!” 

“T don’t think I would say anything 
to father about it at all,” said the girl. 
“T want him to know you first. Father 
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is just as lovely as he can be, but he has 
to be humored. He has an idea that a 
young man should be able to make 
money before he thinks of making love, 
and when he gets an idea he is awfully 
stubborn about it!” 

“Is he a violent sort of a—of a 
man?” asked Renfrew. 

“Not exactly violent,’ replied the 
girl. ‘‘ That is, he is never violent with 
me. Still, Willis dear, I don’t believe 
that you’d better come to the house just 
yet. We can meet here, and now and 
then at the Bakers’ or the McCalls’. In 
the mean time we must make up our 
minds to be patient. You will get your 
chance before long.” 

“T’ve been waiting for it,” said Ren- 
frew. “I’m not going to wait for it any 
longer. I’m going out after it!” 


II 


He went out after it. Without ac- 
tually violating the ethics of the profes- 
sion, he bestirred himself so energetic- 
ally that he succeeded in getting two or 
three justice-court cases that gave him 
confidence in himself, if nothing more. 
It is something to succeed in winning 
a justice-court case, especially if you 
have not a rumbling bass voice, a stock 
of vituperative adjectives, and a portent- 
ous scowl. Still, it was slow work and 
rather discouraging. He met the girl 
occasionally, and that was a great in- 
spiration and jncentive to action, for she 
was all that a girl can be to a young man 
under such circumstances; but there 
were whole days when he did not see 
her at all, or only for half an hour 
or so. 

One evening he disobeyed her injunc- 
tion and called at her house, with the 
firm intention of putting the matter in 
a reasonable, businesslike manner to her 
father. 

“Well,” said the girl when he had 
explained this to her, “it happens, for- 
tunately, that father has gone out of 
town on business. I don’t know what 
would have happened if he had been at 
home. Willis, I believe you are going to 
be an awful trial to me! You must 
promise me to be good and patient, and 


wait. I know father far better than 
you do.” 
“Do you mean to tell me that he 
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wouldn’t listen to a reasonable and busi- 
nesslike proposition?” asked Renfrew. 

‘“* Goose! ”’ she said, with adorable im- 
pertinence, stroking his face with a swift, 
downward movement of her finger tips. 

““T don’t mean to ask him to consent 
to an immediate marriage,” said Ren- 
frew; “but when I have a reasonable 





prospect—when I’ve done _ some- 
thing is 
“Do something first,” she _ said. 


“Then, if he isn’t reasonable, we will 
do what we consider best. Now you 
must promise me not to come here until 
I tell you that you may.” 

And, of course, Renfrew had to prom- 
ise. 

On his way home that evening he 
stopped in a down-town restaurant for 
some modest refreshment, and there, sit- 
ting alone at a retired table, he saw 
Isaacson, the big forensic gun of the big 
law firm in which he had rounded off 
his legal education. Isaacson had a 
liking for the young fellow, and _ beck- 
oned to Renfrew to come over. He had 
fed particularly well, moreover, and was 
feeling good-natured beyond the ordi- 
nary. So he did an unusually good- 
natured thing. 

They were talking of the Balhassin 
steel contract case, in which Isaacson 
was to appear for the Murdocksons. It 
was an interesting case. 

“T’ll tell you what ll do, Renfrew,” 
said Isaacson suddenly, removing the 
cigar from his thick lips and sprawling 
his elbows on the table. “I'll take you 
in with me. You are pretty well up in 
most of the points, and—yes, I can use 
you. I guess you would just as soon, 
eh?” 

Renfrew simply gasped. Of course he 
understood that he would have little or 
nothing to do with the conduct of the 
case. He would occupy an entirely sub- 
ordinate position, and probably would 
not be required to open his mouth 
throughout the hearing; but the mere 
connection with the case would be a great 
thing for him, nevertheless. He went 
on with Isaacson, forthwith, to the law 
firm’s offices, loaded himself with a 
batch of papers and a selection of au- 
thorities, bundled them and himself into 
a cab, and drove to his rooms. There 
he hurriedly indited a glowing note to 

































the girl, and told her that in all likeli- 
hood he would not be able to see her 
again until after the case was decided. 
Then he plunged neck and heels into his 
authorities. 

He had less than two weeks before 
him, but he made every minute count. 
With the adventitious aid of coffee and 
wet towels, he patiently pursued every 
thread of the tangled skein through its 
twistings and turnings to the end. Prec- 
edents, even the most remote, he 
searched out. He constructed every im- 
aginable theory of the plaintiffs’ line of 
action, and examined each minutely for 
weak places. He also pestered Isaacson 
almost to death. 

“See here,” said that eminent law- 
yer, ‘‘I want you to let me alone, con- 
found you! What are you worrying 
about? Let the thing alone. I see that 
you understand it, and what more do 
you want? Now, I’ve got other work 
to do, so clear out. If you’ve any more 
suggestions to make, prepare ’em, if you 
like—get ’em written out, and I’ll look 
at em. Do what you like; I don’t care; 
but get out!” 

“Well, we’re sure of winning, any- 
way,” said Renfrew, with the cheery op- 
timism of the young. 

“They’re going to lick us out of our 
boots,” said Isaacson conclusively. 

The young lady stenographer was 
kept busy with those suggestions. There 
were reams of them, and Renfrew took 
them over daily and laid them on Isaac- 
son’s desk. From Isaacson’s desk they 
went, unperused, into Isaacson’s waste- 
paper basket. 

Renfrew was at Isaacson’s office at 
eight o’clock on the day set for the hear- 
ing. The great man arrived at about 
half-past nine, and seemed surprised to 
see his junior. 

“Eager for the fray?” he smiled. 
“Do you scent the battle from afar? 
Well, we don’t go into court before 
eleven, so you might as well run out and 
attend to what business you have to at- 
tend to. Be around here at eleven or 
a little before. Don’t forget!” 

“See here, Mr. Isaacson,” said Ren- 
frew, “ I’ve been trying to see you and 
talk to you about this case for more 
than a week, and you have always been 
too busy. Now, I’m not going to lose 
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this chance. Did you read my sugges- 
tions?” 

“T guess you told me about all you 
had to say, didn’t you?” Isaacson 
asked evasively. “If you didn’t, go 
ahead and tell me now. I'll give you 
ten minutes.” 

He looked at his watch, but Renfrew 
was not to be intimidated. He was too 
full of his subject, too much in earnest, 
and too well assured of the value of his 
discoveries. He took a formidable slip 
of paper from his pocket, referred to it, 
and began to state his points. Before 
he made the second reference, Isaacson 
was listening with marked attention, 
and soon he interrupted his junior to 
ring for a clerk to bring certain books. 
When he had verified Renfrew’s cita- 
tions, and had heard all that the young 
man had to say, he rang again, and sent 
the slip out to be copied. 

“T don’t know but your theory of 
this is the right one, Renfrew,” he ad- 
mitted, and there was a change in his 
tone that made Renfrew’s heart swell. 

They were still in actual consultation 
when the Murdocksons were announced. 
Isaacson called them in, and gave them 
a great deal more hope of success than 
he had done hitherto. And he gave 
Renfrew credit for it—‘‘as Mr. Ren- 
frew says,” and ‘“‘as Mr. Renfrew points 
out,” until Renfrew blushed with pride 
and pleasure. 

“Well, we'll go over and get this 
opened up,’ said Isaacson at last. 
“They won’t get thtough with their side 
of the case before this afternoon, and 
if it’s necessary we can talk later on.” 

They went over to the court-room, 
and there found the Balhassins awaiting 
them. Their attorneys were Harbin & 
Maclaren, both of whom Renfrew knew 
well by reputation, and at the sight of 
whom he quailed inwardly. Isaacson 
greeted them easily, and favored the 
court with a bow that was little more 
than a nod. Renfrew wondered if he 
would ever attain to that enviable de- 
gree of familiarity; then his eyes wan- 
dered to the Balhassins. There were 
two of them, one a stout, dark, middle- 
aged man with an aquiline nose and glis- 
tening spectacles; the other still stouter, 
elderly, and wearing a fringe of white 
whiskers of the approved capitalistic 
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cut, which emphasized the redness of 
his face. This personage met Renfrew’s 
curious look with a scowl and a glare, 
but, as the case was called, he transferred 
his glare to the court. 

The elder of the plaintiffs’ attorneys 
rose, and, after a few preliminaries, be- 
gan his argument. To the casual hearer 
it would probably have seemed particu- 
larly dull and uninteresting. The man 
drawled in his speech—a monotonous, 
nasal drawl—and a large part of his 
argument consisted of interminable read- 
ings from the pile of sheepskin-bound 
books at his elbow; but he had not pro- 
ceeded for five minutes before Renfrew’s 


eyes, blazing with excitement, sought 
Isaacson’s. That worthy was, however, 
apparently engrossed in the devious 


course of a fly which he had rescued 
from an inky death, and had transferred, 
with the end of a penholder, from the 
inkstand to a piece of paper. Renfrew 
wondered if he was paying proper atten- 
tion to the case. 

The argument was not interrupted, 
and it dragged on until late in the after- 
noon; then the case was continued until 
the next morning. As the Balhassins 
rose from the table, Renfrew noticed 
that they exchanged glances of triumph; 
but he was not perturbed. He tried to 
exchange a glance of triumph with 
Isaacson, but Isaacson declined to look 
at him. It was not until they were well 
out of the building that this oracle 
spoke; then it was tg the Murdocksons. 

“Be on hand here to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he said curtly. “I have an en- 
gagement out of town this evening, and 
I must catch a train now.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better if we talked 
matters over a little first?”’.asked Mur- 
dockson the elder doubtfully. 

“No need of it,” replied Isaacson. 
“ Everything is going on beautifully. I 
think we have a good fighting chance. 
Good-by until to-morrow morning!” 
He hailed a cab as he spoke, and as the 
Murdocksons walked away he turned to 
Renfrew. ‘“ Get in with me if you’ve 
time,” he said, and his massive, imper- 
turbable features relaxed into a smile. 
“You certainly hit it,” he continued, 
laying a hand on the young man’s shoul- 
der in a kindly fashion. ‘ My son, this 
is going to be a good thing for you!” 
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He directed the cabman to drive to the 
office. ‘“I’ll set you down there, and 
you can tell Smith what books we need,” 
he went on. “I won’t have time to see 
to it myself. I'll be on hand early in the 
morning.” 

Renfrew just asked one question as 
they drove along. 

“Who was that red-faced, cranky- 
looking old chap talking to Maclaren?” 
he inquired. 


“With the white whiskers? Oh, that 
was Jones,” replied Isaacson. 
“Jones!” repeated Renfrew. ‘ One 


of the Pittsburg crowd, I suppose?” 

But Isaacson had relapsed into his ab- 
stracted mood and did not reply. 
Nothing more was said until they reached 
the office, where Renfrew alighted from 
the cab. Then Isaacson bade him a 
brief farewell and was driven rapidly 
away. 


III 


THE next morning, punctually at the 
appointed time, Renfrew arrived at the 
court-room and found Smith, Isaacson’s 
clerk, awaiting him with a telegram in 
his hand and an anxious face. The Mur- 
docksons were also there, and they looked 
anxious, too. Smith gave the telegram 
to Renfrew, who took it hesitatingly and 
read: 

Line blocked. Can’t get in until to- 
night. Get continuance if possible; if 
not, tell Renfrew to go ahead. 

Renfrew handed the telegram to the 
senior Murdockson, who read it with a 
falling countenance and passed it to his 
partner, whose face also fell. They 
looked at Renfrew rather blankly. Then 
the senior said, in despondent tones: 

“Well, what’s to be done now?” 

‘““T suppose the only thing to do is 
what Mr. Isaacson suggests,’”’ said Ren- 
frew. “I'll try to get the continuance, 
and if we don’t get it " 

“Couldn’t you talk against time?” 

It was the junior Murdockson who 
made this proposal. The senior put it 
aside with a gesture. 

‘““T’m sure that Mr. Renfrew will do 
the very best possible thing,” he said 
soothingly, noting Renfrew’s look of im- 
patience. ‘We leave the case in your 
hands, Mr. Renfrew—with confidence,”’ 


he added. 
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Renfrew bowed, and approached the 
imposing Harbin and the awful Mac- 
laren with an outward manner of assur- 
ance, though it is not to be denied that 
he felt inward tremors. 

‘“* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Isaacson 
has been detained, and I would like to 
arrange for a continuance until to- 
morrow, if you will kindly consent to 
it—or if any other day would be bet- 
ter . 

‘No time like the present, Mr.—er 
—Renfrew,” said Maclaren, with a 
mocking smile. “I’m sorry that Mr. 
Isaacson is not here, for I was rather 
curious to hear what he would have to 
say; but we can’t consent to any delay.” 

“Eh, what’s that?” queried the red- 
faced old gentleman, bending over. 

“Continuance? Nonsense! It’s like 
their infernal nerve to ask it!”’ 

He glared at Renfrew as he spoke, 
and became a trifle redder in the face 
than before. The young lawyer straight- 
ened up and addressed the judge. 

“May it please the court ” he be- 
gan. 

At that moment panic seized his soul 
and his mind became a horrible chaos. 
He cleared his throat, moistened his lips 
with his tongue, and began again: 

“May it please the court 

Just at that point Mr. Harbin fool- 
ishly allowed himself to smile broadly 
at Mr. Maclaren, and Mr. Maclaren in- 
judiciously winked back. Renfrew, 
whose gaze had wandered helplessly 
from the court to them, caught the smile 
and the wink, and these facetious con- 
tortions acted upon him with a suddenly 
bracing effect. His fighting instinct was 
aroused, and a deadly coolness and self- 
possession succeeded his fit of hot, nerv- 
ous imbecility. 

He asked for his continuance. On the 
representation of Maclaren that time 
was the essence of the case and vital to 
the interests of his clients, the request 
was denied. At this he rose again, poised 
himself an instant, and plunged neck 
and heels into his argument. 

It was not an eloquent effort. No 
gushes of sparkling oratory refreshed its 
arid course; no flowers of speech 
bloomed among the barren facts and in- 
stances; but its effect on the counsel for 
the plaintiffs, on the red-faced old gen- 
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tleman, on the judge, and upon the Mur- 
docksons was instantaneous. Thinly 
disguised consternation seized the attor- 
neys. The red-faced old gentleman be- 
came almost apoplectic with rage. The 
judge was interested and attentive, and 
the Murdocksons beamed with hope. 
As to Renfrew himself, he was now care- 
less of effect; the case was all that con- 
cerned him. Vigorously, confidently, he 
attacked the position erected with such 
care the day before, and one by one’ its 
walls crumbled and fell. There was no 
stopping him or destroying his concen- 
tration by cunningly designed interrup- 
tions. Objections he met readily and 
successfully, and those that he made in 
turn he sustained. 

The last one of these was in response 
to-Maclaren’s plea for time to reply. 
Upon the judge’s denial there was a 
brief consultation among the Balhassins. 
Then Harbin got up and said what he 
could for his clients—which was little— 
and concluded by leaving the case in his 
honor’s hands. 

What his honor said Renfrew has ab- 
solutely no idea to this day. He listened 
mechanically, and it was only the sud- 
den lightening of the elder Murdock- 
son’s face that brought him to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that he had won his first 
case. 

Even then the realization was imper- 
fect. It seemed almost a dream until 
he found himself telling the girl about 
it. He was bound to make himself be- 
lieve it, and to make her believe it. 

Another emergency was confronting 
him, though he was unaware of its mag- 
nitude. He had won his spurs fairly, 
and no paternal dragon breathing fire 
and threats of disinheritance was going 
to daunt him. That was the reason that 
he had called at the girl’s house. 

“T think I’m justified now, don’t 
you?” he asked, when he had informed 
her of his achievement. 

“Justified! ”’ she exclaimed, clinging 
to him, her face radiant with pride and 
love. ‘I should think you were! Oh, 
Willis, I knew that you had it in you! 
You don’t blame me because I wanted 
you to prove it to the world, do you? 
I’ve been simply mad with excitement 
and suspense! If I had known what the 
case was, I would have been there to 
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But you didn’t 





witness your triumph. 
tell me, bad boy!” 

“T didn’t want you there,” said Ren- 
frew frankly. ‘‘ You see it might easily 
have been the other thing. I don’t sup- 
pose you will know when I tell you, 
though. It was the Balhassin case, if 
you know who the Balhassins are. We 
were for the Murdocksons, who had a 
contract 2g 

He paused, for she was looking at him 
with horror in her eyes. 

“What is it?” he asked, with genu- 
ine concern. 

The girl’s answer was a_ hysterical 
little laugh. 

“Oh, what have you done?” she 
cried. ‘What have you done? Why, 
didn’t you know that father—but I don’t 
care! He’ll never forgive you, but I 
will never give you up in the world! 
Oh, why didn’t you tell me first?” 

“What is it that I will never for- 
give?” asked a gruff voice from the 
doorway. 

The two sprang apart, and Renfrew, 
turning, confronted the red-faced, chol- 


’ 
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eric old gentleman who had that after- 
noon only been restrained from assault- 
ing him by the united efforts of Harbin 
and Maclaren and the threat of a fine 
from the court. 


IV 


Ir was a severe trial of Renfrew’s 
nerves, the interview of the next half 
hour, and it speaks volumes for his per- 
suasive powers that even with the assist- 
ance of the girl he was finally able to 
induce the irate president of the Bal- 
hassin company to listen to reason and 
common sense. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars this 
young man of yours has knocked us out 
of this afternoon,” growled the old gen- 
tleman. ‘ That’s a nice beginning, isn’t 
it?” 

‘Well, it’s a pity,” said Renfrew con- 
solingly. ‘‘ But, after all, it should be a 
comfort to you to know that you will in 
future be able to get competent legal 
advice right in the family!” 

And evidently it did prove to be quite 
a comfort. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


A sHADOwW in the air; a note 
Unusual; a gleaming wing 

A moment on the breeze to float— 
A tiny, graceful, gentle thing. 


Welcome, farewell! 


A glance, a smile, 


And duller seems the perfect day; 
A second’s space thou dost beguile, 
Then wingest swift and sure thy way. 


I met thee once—thy fair face glowed 
A guiding star of purest light; 

With laggard love my heart o’erflowed, 
But thou hadst passed into the night. 


Mayhap the graceful bird its flight 
To some fond mate shall swiftly steer; 
And thou, when comes the time aright, 
Shalt find thy nested haven here! 


Lurana W. Sheldon 
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TRE MASIERY OF THE SEs 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL FRENCH E. CHADWICK 


UnitTep States Navy 


A GREAT MANUFACTURING NATION LIKE THE UNITED STATES 
MUST HAVE A STRONG AND WELL-EQUIPPED NAVY TO SAFE- 


GUARD AND 


COMING STRUGGLE 


ITS COMMERCE 
FOR 


E™ discussing this subject it is fair 
to premise that Thor is still with 
us, always ready to lift his head from 
what is never more than half slumber. 
We may deplore the continuance of the 
life of the god of war, but it is the fact 
which we have to face, and not an altru- 
istic condition of universal kindliness that 
would dispense with judges, lawyers, 
police, jails, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of disputation and force. 

Strange as it may seem to many, the 
causes of war lie chiefly in the great and 
dominant passion of the world—trade. 
Most of the wars of the past have been 
fought for causes more or less intimately 
connected with trade advantages; and 
national jealousies and passions regarding 
such questions, instead of decreasing, have 
become more intense as trade has become 
increasingly important to the life and 
‘influence of the nations. The more ad- 
vanced have, through the discovery and 
application of the steam-engine, become 
vast workshops; and they are threatened 
somewhat as the salt-mill of fairy story 
threatened its possessor. 

Somewhat in the same way, the great 
producing nations must commit their 
overwhelming mass of productions to 
the sea, not to be sunk, but to be borne 
to those who have something to give in 
return. Despite protective tariffs and 
other restrictions with which men in all 
ages have sought to limit this inter- 
change, the movement, the greatest and 
most beneficent which exists, has grown 
with a mighty acceleration, due to steam, 
which has worked this acceleration in two 





THE 


TO HOLD ITS OWN IN THE 


MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


ways—in production, and in ease of 
transportation; the basis of the whole 
being coal. 


THE INCREASE OF PRODUCTIVE POWER 


A hundred years ago a force of this 
kind was scarcely known. Every district, 
every hamlet, every farmhouse, in large 
degree did its own weaving, its own man- 
ufacture of clothing, and of nearly all the 
homely necessaries of life. The world’s 
production was localized to a degree al- 
most inconceivable by us of to-day, and its 
small amount may be estimated by a com- 
parison between the power of human 
hands alone and of these hands reen- 
forced by the mighty agencies of coal and 
machinery. The power in the combustion 
of three hundred pounds of coal is taken 
as the equivalent of the labor of one man 
for a year. It is estimated that of the 
three hundred million tons of coal pro- 
duced annually in the United States, fifty 
million tons are used in manufacturing. 
This represents an addition to our labor- 
ing power of about three hundred and 
fifty million men who need neither to be 
clothed nor to be fed. This is equal to 
the entire population of Europe, it is four 
times our own population and about sixty 
times the number of persons employed in 
manufactures in the United States. In 
other words, coal has already made our 
laboring capacity at least sixty times 
what it would have been had the con- 
ditions of the eighteenth century con- 
tinued to the present day. 

But the real difference is enormously 
greater. We can measure actual energy, 
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but what really counts is the application 
of the energy. We can say that the power 
of one of the great steamships entering 
New York represents the energy of three 
hundred thousand men; but as three 
shifts of men are needed to exert this 
power continuously it would take nine 
hundred thousand men to do the work 
done by the burning of coal under the 
ship’s boilers. Of course, they could not 
do it at all, any more than they could draw 
our express trains at sixty miles an hour. 
The ratio thus becomes infinite, and we 
can truly say that no number of men, 
unassisted by coal and its colaborer, 
the steam-engine, could do the world’s 
work of to-day. 


THE RACE FOR THE WORLD’S MARKETS 


The comparisons of this mighty, this 
wonderful growth of production with the 
fabled salt-mill is not far astray. It has 
forced every great producing nation to 
look afield for new markets. Great 
Britain, long before the coal era, began to 
take possession of India; and has grad- 
ually spread her dominion over more 
than a fifth of the earth’s surface in 
developing trade. France has_ occu- 
pied a large part of the North African 
littoral, and the world is now waiting 
with ill-concealed anxiety to see what will 
become of the only part which still re- 
mains independent. Further south in the 
gloomy continent, the same power has 
stretched her dominion over a region 
larger than the United States. Germany, 
whose industries have developed so re- 
markably since her victorious war of 1870, 
has sought out every other unoccupied 
part of Africa, and has footholds in 
China and in the Pacific. Little Belgium 
is practically the possessor of an African 
dependency nearly a third the size of the 
United States. 

Nor have we been remiss in the race. 
We have marched across the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific until we own on 
this continent four times as much land 
as we started with in 1783. Lately we 


have taken over some hundreds of islands, 
great and small, as desirable fields for 
trade, or as bases for a much greater 
development of trade in the awakened 
East. 

The question ever in the mind of the 
statesman is: 


“Who is to control this 
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great market of the orient, and the minor 
markets developing in South America 
and Africa?” We can at least say who 
the great manufacturers will be. Al- 
most of necessity, they must be the great 
coal producers. And of these there are 
but three very great ones—the United 
States, with three hundred and sixteen 
million tons a year; Great Britain, with 
two hundred and thirty-two millions ; and 
Germany, with one hundred and sixty- 
nine millions. The other countries are 
badly distanced, Austria-Hungary com- 
ing next with forty-two million tons, and 
France with thirty-five millions. Italy, 
unfortunately for herself, has not a pound 
of true coal within her borders, and 
must depend upon importation, on her 
beds of lignite, and on her excellent water 
power. She is thus terribly handicapped 
by nature in the world’s race. 

And not only do the United States and 
Great Britain lead in quantity, but the 
quality of their best is far higher than 
that of the other countries; and it is a 
thing to think of, that all the really good 
steamship coal now mined is theirs. 

A weighty fact is that while the 
United States is rapidly increasing its 
output, other countries are either advan- 
cing slowly, or are at the summit of their 
production. This is due to the depth to 
which Europe must go for its coal, and 
the limited area of its fields. Great 
Britain has but twelve thousand square 
miles of coal-bearing area; France but 
two thousand; Belgium, five hundred; 
Germany, thirty-six hundred; Austria- 
Hungary, eighteen hundred; Spain, 
twenty-eight hundred; Russia, perhaps 
from twenty to thirty thousand. On the 
other hand, in the United States we have 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
square miles of coal, much of which is 
of the highest quality, and most of which 
is very near the surface. 

Nowhere in the world is coal so easily 
and cheaply mined as in the best coal 
regions of the United States. There are 
many districts where the manufacturer 
can buy his coal for not much more than 
a dollar a ton. At the mine, in West 
Virginia, the average cost is only eighty- 
eight cents for a ton of two thousand 
pounds; in the Pennsylvania bituminous 
coal-field, only ninety-six cents. One can 
easily see whither all this. tends. 




















And though I have mentioned coal 
alone as a source of energy, the United 
States is equally fortunate in its petro- 
leum supply, its output the past year be- 
ing more than half of the nine thousand 
million gallons of the world’s supply. 


AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


With these advantages, and with a 
population of such commercial energy, 
the United States will of necessity, in 
the near future, become the great manu- 
facturer of the world, for a time at least. 
Its coal is a basis of boundless wealth, and 
wealth is but another name for power or 
influence. It is not pretended that the 
presence of coal in such degree is in 
itself sufficient to insure manufacturing 
preeminence. Switzerland, with an ex- 
terior trade well on to four times as 
large per head as our own, shows what 
may be done by high intelligence and 
energy without any resources of coal or 
raw material at hand. On the other hand, 
our own South in slavery days demon- 
strated how little may be achieved even 
with every material good; but there is 
no doubt to-day about American intelli- 
gence or energy. 

It is to defend our wealth, to protect 
the vast commerce which has grown from 
it, and which is still growing with giant 
strides, to maintain our lines of commer- 
cial communication, to foster new areas 
of trade, and to safeguard our traders 
everywhere, that our navy exists. It is 
the same with Great Britain, which has 
a foreign trade greater than ours by six- 
teen hundred million dollars annually ; 
and the immense growth of German pro- 
duction and trade, which latter is about 
equal to our own, is equally the cause of 
the German fleet. 

How great our own interests are a few 
statements will show. Our exports of 
domestic merchandise are now nearly 
fifteen hundred millions—double what 
they were twenty years ago, and nearly 
three times what they were thirty years 
back. We exported, in 1905, more than 
five hundred and forty million dollars’ 
worth of domestic manufactures—three 
times as much as twenty years ago, and 
five times as much as thirty years ago. 
Our commerce, outward and inward, in 
1905 represents the gigantic total of 
more than twenty-six hundred millions, or 
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more than thirty dollars per head of pop- 
ulation. It needs no special thought to 
picture the effect of a complete dislocation 
of such a movement by a war with an 
enemy able to command the sea. 

There lies in the East a great land 
which until lately has been contented with 
a civilization that has not cared to ex- 
ploit mineral resources as great as our 
own, and possibly still greater. China 
has fields of coal even more extensive 
than those of the United States, and it is 
to her that the world now looks to eke 
out its supply of iron, which in Europe 
and America is becoming so scanty, and 
which in the opinion of so capable a 
judge as Professor Shaler cannot last be- 
yond this century. The fact of being 
faced with a famine in iron gives the 
Chinese deposits of coal and iron an im- 
mense importance, and is at the base of 
the world’s interest in China. Nervous- 
ness regarding Russian encroachment, so 
widely felt a short time ago, was not so 
much due to the question of trade, in the 
ordinary sense, as to the control and ex- 
ploitation of these mineral resources. 

Vast potential power is there on the 
eve of development by a laboring force 
equal to that of combined Europe 
and America. The consequent unset- 
tling of the markets of the world, and 
the readjustment of the world’s com- 
merce to new conditions, must bring 
strains which will require the best efforts 
of all lovers of peace to arrange without 
wars. We have already seen one great 
struggle, though when the Russo-Japa- 
nese conflict began China had scarcely 
begun to move into the field of universal 
exploitation. Who, driven by the pas- 
sionate demands of commerce, by its 
needs, or rights, or opportunities, shall 
be the next to break the Eastern peace? 
For many a long year two thunder- 
clouds will hang over the world: China 
and Southeastern Europe. 

We have by natural right a dominant 
influence in the Caribbean. We own one 
of the two great funnels of future com- 
merce, and are responsible for its safety. 
We present one face toward Europe and 
another toward the powers of Eastern 
Asia, of which one is already so great 
a world factor and the other destined to 
be equally important, if not more so. 
This being so, one does not need to be a 
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prophet to see that we must be pre- 
pared to support and advance the just 
claims of our trade. For this is a simple 
question of life. No energetic nation 
will allow itself to be set aside in such 
a race as that destined to be run in the 
East. 

The law of force must hold as a last 
resort in international affairs—just as in 
fact it holds in every walk of life, though 
we are so accustomed to the presence of 
the judge, the policeman, the sheriff, the 
prison, and the gallows, that we do not 
recognize them as its visible symbols. 
And the great instrument of ‘such law 
must be a navy, in view of the fact that 
the interests of to-day are world-wide and 
less merely continental. 

It required the genius of an American 
naval officer to impress upon the minds 
of statesmen the supreme importance of 
naval power in all wars that involve more 
than a limited continental interest. It 
is not too much to say that the works 
of Captain Mahan have had a greater 
effect upon the policy of civilized na- 
tions than any other books of the last 
century. His teachings had a complete 
illustration only a few months since, 
in the overthrow of Russia, in the 
battle of the Sea of Japan, thousands 
of miles from the Russia of Europe— 
a battle which saved Japan from becom- 
ing a province of her great antagonist, 
lifted her into the first rank of powers, 
and reverberated in distant Russia with 
a force which is straining every bond of 
her organization. 

It is not conceivable that the American 
people would ever be willing to run the 
fearful risks involved in naval unpre- 
paredness in the face of such a lesson as 
this; to have their ports closed; their 
commerce paralyzed. Should a hostile 
power command the sea and close our 
ports, their commerce would be paralyzed, 
their factories shut down, their mines un- 
worked. The effect of such a blockade 
would be beyond the mind of any of us 
fully to conceive, and it may be taken for 
granted that so long as other powers shall 
be in a position to make such an attack, 
we must be prepared to ward it off. Much 
less than ever before, are we living unto 
ourselves; our interests have become in- 
terlaced with those of the rest of the 
world in a degree which makes us a great 
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factor in the world’s interests, and we 
must play our part. 


THE COURSE OF NAVAL EVOLUTION 


Happily, as I hope I have shown, we 
are in a potential position, from a naval 
point of view, to play it well. Navies 
share with everything else in the law of 
change. In the period of my own sery- 
ice I have seen the auxiliary steamship, 
with full sail power and smooth-bore 
muzzle-loading guns, give way to the 
great steel fortresses which embody the 
highest development of motive power, 
gun service, and electrical and torpedo 
equipment. Nor would it be reasonable 
to suppose that we have touched the ulti- 
mate in such construction, any more than 
in the merchant marine in which we are 
now seeing such vast changes. Change 
is inevitable, but it will work to our 
advantage, as it has become so costly 
that only the richest powers can afford 
to make it. Only the great coal-pro- 
ducing and manufacturing powers, which 
are therefore the great moneyed powers, 
will have the financial ability to build 
the battle-ship of the future in any large 
numbers; and hence the really powerful 
navies will be few. 

In the writer’s view, ships of not less 
than twenty thousand tons, carrying bat- 
teries of a dozen eleven-inch or twelve- 
inch guns, and with no intermediate guns 
between those and the three-inch, will 
soon be the accepted type. The changes 
now in progress tend steadily to put aside 
as useless in war anything but ships of 
the battle and information lines. The 
protected and light cruisers, which now 
appear in every navy list, but which 
have no usefulness except in peace, will 
be replaced by the fast scout, equally 
useful in peace and indispensable in war. 
I do not dwell on the small addenda of 
a navy—the torpedo vessels and sub- 
marines, which any power may have, but 
which, undeniably dangerous as they are, 
will never decide a war. Their province 
is that of the nerve-racker; their chance 
of dealing death is very much that of the 
rattlesnake, and the danger to the sub- 
marine is much greater than to the enemy 
it seeks. At or below the surface, it is 
in perpetual danger of being accidentally 
run over and sunk by the numerous 
videttes that any commander would em- 




















ploy on the outskirts of his fleet, in the 
shape of destroyers and such like craft. 
For several years it has been seen that 
all the world has gone wrong in apply- 
ing so much of the displacement of its 
battle-ships to carrying guns which can- 
not, even at moderate ranges, pierce 
armor. The six-inch guns, so long a fa- 
vorite secondary battery, could not pierce 
even six-inch armor at three thousand 
yards. The seven-inch weapon is ineffec- 
tive at four thousand, and even the eight- 
inch falls into the same category at a 
little greater distance. So long as three 
years since, the question of change to 
such a type of battle-ship such as I de- 
scribed above was agitated among our 
own Officers. But navies are conservative, 
and it required the Russo-Japanese war 
to stamp the theory with the results of 
practise. It was shown that naval actions 
were to be fought at much longer ranges 
than we had supposed, and at ranges 
which made any but the largest guns in- 
effective against heavy armor ; for so long 
as the battle-ship floated, and her turret 
guns were intact, her chief offensive 
powers remained good. Another reason 
came to determine distances. Torpedoes 
have vastly increased in power and range, 
and can now run a distance of two miles 
at an average speed of twenty-eight 
knots. For a large squadron of battle- 
ships to come within this range of under- 
water torpedoes of such character would 
be to undergo a risk to be thought over 
twice. Ten  battle-ships, in column, 
stretch nearly two nautical miles; if 
steaming parallel to their adversaries, the 
chances of striking a target of this length 
with one of the new torpedoes would, de- 
spite the intervals between the ships, be 
very great. 
The world has thus about made up its 
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mind that battle-ships must be large 
enough to carry such a battery as that 
mentioned, and an underwater equipment 
of the new torpedoes. The question thus 
becomes how many powers can afford 
the expense of such battle-ship construc- 
tion. It will require nine or ten millions 
to build and equip each one of them, 
against the seven or eight required for the 
smaller battleships. The logical deduc- 
tion is that such construction on any con- 
siderable scale must be confined to the 
very few nations. If we take these few 
to be Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, and France, we find the two 
latter handicapped by the necessity of 
supporting vast armies—though, it must 
be said, at not much greater cost than 
our own. 

As to the greater number of less power- 
ful ships which may be built for a given 
sum against the smaller number of more 
powerful, the choice in the writer’s view 
is decidedly for the latter, on account of 
the more effective concentration of gun- 
fire. But the United States is, as I trust I 
have shown, one of the very few, pos- 
sibly but two, which can build the most 


powerful, without, if she so desires, 
stinting numbers. It is part of her good 
fortune. 


It is not assumed that there is any pres- 
ent danger of attack upon us by any 
power; it is a mere question of national 
ease of mind, such as a man has by insur- 
ing his house against fire. If this security 
is to be gained by an additional expense 
of two or three millions of dollars in 
constructing the better engine of war, we 
are fighting our battles with an expendi- 
ture of a score of millions instead of 
hundreds, besides the incalculable loss 
which war inflicts upon the great business 
of life—trade. 





LOVE, THE MASTER MARINER 


WeErE all the tears by mankind shed 
In one great sea to merge, 
Love still would rock his cockle-shell 


Upon the briny surge. McLandburgh Wilson 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


OUR ONLY LIVING EX-PRESIDENT —HIS 
NATIONAL FIGURE, AND HIS WIDE 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


FEY men in recent years have had as 

strong friends and as_ strong 
enemies as Grover Cleveland. This is 
because he is himself a strong man. A 
weak man rarely awakens either intense 
liking or dislike. He is too anemic in 
temperament and character, too fiberless. 
But the rugged-natured man of positive 
ideas and of positive acts magnetizes his 
followers and holds them with a grasp 
that is sure and certain. And these very 
rugged qualities embitter and irritate 
and estrange those opposed to him. 

Grover Cleveland is emphatically of 
the strong, self-reliant type. He is a 
man of deep convictions and deep 
honesty. When he reaches a conclusion 
it is fixed. Few men are less susceptible 
to persuasion or influence. 

The Puritanism of New England is 
structural in his nature. His ideas of 
right and wrong, his sense of honesty, 
his high-mindedness, his abhorrence of 
dishonesty, graft, deception, and insin- 
cerity, give acute expression to his New 
England blood. 

The son of a Presbyterian minister, he 
grew up under the teachings and influence 
and in the atmosphere of high standards 
of character. Character, with Mr. Cleve- 
land, is the biggest thing about him— 
bigger than his statesmanship, bigger 
than the official honors that he has had; 
and it will outlive all these. A man who 
is known at all, who stands out bigger 
and clearer than the men about him, is 
known for some dominating quality or 
achievement. It is this quality or 


IMPORTANCE AS A 


INFLUENCE IN ALL GREAT 


achievement that the mind sees at the 
mention of his name. And as character 
with Mr. Cleveland is the dominating, 
towering force of his nature, the finished 
product of more than half a century of 
growth, it is character—a great, rugged, 
stanch, unyielding character—that we 
see when his name is mentioned. 

Brilliancy, much as we admire it when 
it scintillates, does not last like character. 
The best friends of Mr. Cleveland, his 
strongest supporters, would not claim for 
him brilliancy in any phase of his career 
as lawyer, as Governor of New York, or 
as President of the United States. The 
fact that he occupies so big a place in 
our country to-day is unique. It certainly 
has no parallel among _ ex-Presidents 
within more than half a century. 


A WEAKNESS IN OUR POLITICAL SYSTEM 


It is a singular and regrettable fact 
that our ex-Presidents, on leaving the 
White House, fall so suddenly and so far 
from their plane of official influence and 
power that comparatively they drop out 
of sight. It must be that there is some- 
thing wrong with our system of govern- 
ment, or with the temperament of our 
people and our habits of thought, when 
this thing is possible. 

These men, of good mind and good 
fiber in the outset, grow big and useful in 
the government school, that greatest of 
all schools for human development, the 
Presidency of the United States. But 
under our constitution and system of gov- 
ernment no provision is made for a con- 





GROVER CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND AND HIS ELDEST SON, RICHARD CLEVELAND, IN THE GROUNDS OF THE 
CLEVELAND RESIDENCE AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


From a stereograph—copyright, 1906 by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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GROVER CLEVELAND, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AT HIS DESK IN HIS 
HOME AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


From a stereograph—copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 











GROVER CLEVELAND 


tinuance of the service of these trained 
men, either in an advisory way or any 
other. ‘Thrown suddenly out of the 
sphere in which they have grown to great 
stature—thrown out into a_ different 
world, into simple private life, where 
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him retain the big place his official posi- 
tion gave him, is character. 


CLEVELAND'S CONTINUED PROMINENCE 


Retiring unostentatiously to a quiet 
home in Princeton on leaving the White 


ee 
se Hy 
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From a stercograpth—copryright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, 


they are out of touch with everything, 
they cease to be the personal power that 
they have been, and would in large meas- 
ure continue to be were they so placed 
that their abilities and acquirements 
could have proper range. 

But now and again a man has within 
himself that which stands out ruggedly 
against the sky. Such a man is Grover 
Cleveland, and the quality that has made 
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PRINCETON, N: J. 


New York 


House, he has nevertheless rather gained 
than lost in the measure of his stature. 
Few great questions of national concern 
arise on which his judgment and advice 
are not sought. This was signally the 
case in the great coal strike of four years 
ago, which threatened temporary annihil- 
ation to many of the industries of the 
country, and serious and awful suffering 
to the people. In this emergency, Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt applied to Mr. Cleveland 
for his advice before proceeding as he 
did in his great work of arbitration. 

And as in this case, so it is and has 
been in a good many other matters of 
great importance since Mr. Cleveland’s 
retirement to private life. In the recent 
insurance upheavals he was first among 
the men of known character and position 
sought out to give confidence and a sense 
of security to the policy-holders of the 
country. 

No man in recent years, out of political 
office and independent of great business 
connections or great wealth—no man 
with the exception of Samuel J. Tilden 
has had the silent, quiet, masterful in- 
fluence wielded by Mr. Cleveland. 
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Marrying at the age of forty-nine, he 
is a conspicuous example, among the rich 
and well-to-do people, of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


theory of large families. He now has 
four living children, having lost his eld- 
est daughter, Ruth. He is also a prac- 
tical exponent of “the simple life.” No 
man among us—no well-known man, at 
all events—so nearly approaches the life 
of the best type of English country gen- 
tleman as does Mr. Cleveland in his 
quiet Princeton home, where he has time 
for ‘reading and thought and writing— 
time to put into lasting shape the ripened 
fruits of his experience and observation, 
time for the mellowing and finishing and 
perfecting of character, that character 
which gives dimension to his stature. 





BLE AwOR ROBSON 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


THE MOST PROMISING OF THE YOUNGER AMERICAN ACTRESSES— 


WHAT SHE HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


IN HER SHORT BUT 


REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL STAGE CAREER 


FTER all, it is not the glamour of 
the stage—real or supposed—that 
makes most of the actors and actresses. 
Dip into the biographies of our popular 
players, and you will find that most 


of them drifted into their profession, 


either by reason of their early environ- 
ment, or because it chanced to be their 
readiest refuge at some time of need. 
In Eleanor Robson’s case, for in- 
stance, the impelling cause was the lack of 
money to pay the railroad fare from New 
York to San Francisco. To be sure, by 
all rights of heredity she belonged on the 
stage. Her mother, Madge Carr Cook— 
best known to theater-goers as M/rs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch—had been there 
from infancy, and was herself the daugh- 
ter of an actress known on the English 
boards as Evelin Cameron. As with the 





granddaughter, it was stern financial ne- 


cessity that made the grandmother an 
actress, though her pathway was smoothed 
by the friendship of the great Macready. 

Mrs. Cook’s husband was an actor. 
Their daughter, Eleanor, was born in the 
smoky Lancashire factory town of Wigan, 
not far from Liverpool; but she was 
scarcely out of her babyhood when her 
mother brought her to America, in 1885, 
to join the father, who was playing with 
Minnie Palmer in Chicago. Mrs. Cook 
at once found an opening for herself as 
Roland Reed’s leading woman in “ Hum- 
bug,” replacing Alice Hastings, who fell 
ill at the last moment before the premiere. 
With Reed’s company she started on a 
career of one-night and one-week stands 
which kept her wandering up and down 
and about the land in a manner utterly 
antagonistic to the schooling of Eleanor. 
This is how the girl came to be sent to a 
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HER MOST SUCCESSFUL CHARACTER, 
“MERELY MARY ANN” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


convent close to the entrance to New 
York’s beautiful harbor, at Fort Wads- 
worth, on Staten Island. 


HOW SHE BECAME AN ACTRESS 


It was her girlish ambition to study 
art and become a painter, and her friends 
agreed that her tastes and abilities lay 
in that direction rather than toward the 
stage ; but as so often happens, her career 
was decided by an unforeseen train of 
circumstances. When she graduated, in 


1897, her mother was playing at the Co- 
lumbia Theater in San Francisco, with 





Mrs. Cook 


the Frawley stock company. 
was very anxious to see her daughter ; but 
the breadth of the United States lay be- 
tween them, and on neither side was there 
enough spare money to bring about a 
meeting. The mother’s salary was now 
the sole source of income for the widely 
sundered family. 

‘““T want to see my little girl!’’ Mrs. 
Cook kept repeating. 

She was heard by a special providence 
in the shape of Timothy D. Frawley, 
then manager at the Columbia, and now 
acting in “ The Galloper.” 
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ELEANOR ROBSON AS JULIET IN THE POTION’ SCENE OF ‘‘ROMEO AND JULIET” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 

















“T think I can arrange it for you, Mrs. 
Cook,” said this obliging personage. “ In 
the plays that I propose putting on we 
need some one to do small parts—just a 
line or two, perhaps, but some one has to 
speak them and be there on the stage to 
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“ Of course, mama dear, I should love 
to see you, but I don’t want to go on the 


stage. I am going to be an artist.” 

It was a diplomatic allusion to Cali- 
fornia’s natural wonders, and the wealth 
of good subjects they offer to the paint- 





ELEANOR ROBSON AS KATE HARDCASTLE IN ‘“‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 


fill in the picture, you know. From what 
you tell me, I judge your daughter would 
be able to meet our requirements. If you 
say so, I will bring her on at my expense 
and have her here right with us.” 
The mother’s answer was to hurry ou 
to wire to Staten Island for her “ little 
girl.” Eleanor herself did not leap at 
the opening. In fact, she entered a gen- 
tle protest : 


er’s brush, that finally banished hesita- 
tion in the girl’s conscientious heart, and 
started her on her journey to San Fran- 
cisco and histrionic fame. Arrived in the 
Golden Gate City, her mother met her at 
the station, and told her that a rdéle al- 
ready awaited her. 

“You are to play Margery Knox in 
“Men and Women,’ which goes on next 
Monday. Now don’t worry, my dear— 
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ELEANOR ROBSON IN PRIVATE LIFE 


From her latest copyrighted photograph by Clark, Detroit 

















ELEANOR ROBSON 


I’ll tell you all about it, and show you 
what you will have to do.” 

And then and there, in the street-car 
on the way to her new home, Eleanor 
Robson received from her mother her 
first coaching for the stage. 

Her début was made at the Columbia 
according to schedule, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1897,.in the drama by David 
Belasco and Henry C. DeMille, which 
was one of the foundation-stones in the 
fortunes of Charles Frohman. This is 
but eight and a half years ago, yet out 
of that little band of players there have 
arisen three conspicuous stars—Blanche 
Bates, Maxine Elliott, and Eleanor Rob- 
son herself. Frank Worthing was leading 
man, and Gladys Wallis, now married 
and retired, the ingénue. 


MISS ROBSON’S RAPID PROMOTION 


Absolutely without experience as she 
was, the convent-bred débutante not only 
made no “ breaks,”’ but acquitted herself 
with more than mere credit. When Miss 
Wallis fell ill, Eleanor Robson was pro- 
moted to her place, and so, in Milwaukee, 
while the company was on tour, she came 
to play Swe in the Bret Harte drama of 
that name. This, in turn, paved the way 
for her selection to do Bonita in the New 
York production of Augustus Thomas’ 
“Arizona,” a play which had already 
scored a hit in Chicago. 

As all playgoers will recall, ‘‘ Arizona ” 
made a tremendous success in New York, 
but the critics did not rave over the 
heroine as they have raved over certain 
other dramatic discoveries — Maude 
Adams, for instance, after her first ap- 
pearance with John Drew in “ The 
Masked Ball.” And when Miss Robson 
appeared the following spring in some 
special matinées at Wallack’s, with Mrs. 
Le Moyne and Otis Skinner, in Browning’s 
poem “In a Balcony,” her Constance re- 
ceived praise judiciously mixed with 
Cena Vt the a_ 

irtd Shaw. sit{t play that brought her 
the first wholly enthusiastic comments 
from the metropolitan reviewers. This 
was ‘‘ Unleavened Bread,” a dramatic 
version of Robert Grant’s story, in which 
the leading character of Selma White was 
created by Bessie Tyree, now Mrs. James 
S. Metcalfe and in private life. Miss 
Robson played the vivacious Flossie Will- 
12 
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tams, and received high praise from the 
critics. 

“ Here,” said one of them, “is a young 
actress who possesses versatility. New 
York has seen her now in three plays— 
‘Arizona,’ ‘In a Balcony,’ and ‘ Un- 
leavened Bread.’ In each she gave a dis- 
tinct creation. In the present play she 
shows a sense of humor.” 

This same reviewer wrote of her a year 
or so later: 

It was cruel and unfair to so charming an 
actress as Miss Eleanor Robson for the 
Liebler Company to allow her to make her 
stellar début in so weak-kneed a play. She 
has a charming voice, a graceful presence, 
and unquestionable talent, but the role of 
Audrey offered her no possible chance of 
distinguishing herself. 

Both in “ Unleavened Bread” and in 
“ Audrey ’—the latter, Miss Robson’s 
first starring vehicle, being a dramatiza- 
tion of Mary Johnston’s novel—good act- 
ing was powerless to save an unattractive 
play. The time between two comparative 
fiascos she spent as leading woman with 
Kyrle Bellew in the machine-made “ Gen- 
tleman of France,” which went through 
two seasons on the strength of Mr. 
Bellew’s pleasing way of throwing his 
enemies down-stairs by the dozen. 

In the spring of 1903, against her own 
judgment, Miss Robson was presented as 
Julict with a loudly heralded “ all star ” 
cast in  Shakespeare’s famous love 
tragedy. She was a charming and girlish 
figure as the ill-fated daughter of the 
Capulets, but the venture was by no 
means a complete artistic success. Kyrle 
Bellew’s defects as Romeo were patent, 
and Miss Robson had scarcely had the 
training and experience to fit her for the 
trying part of the heroine—a part pecu- 
liarly difficult in its combination of 
physical youth and mature emotion. 

“T do not believe I should ever be a 
great Juliet,” she has since said. ‘‘ I have 
too much of the Saxon temperament. I 
had never seen Juliet played, and had to 
rely upon my readings of the play for 
my conception of the character. More- 
over, I had been ill, and had to study the 
part in bed. Altogether, my recollec- 
tions of Juliet are not rosy.” 


HER MOST SUCCESSFUL CHARACTER 


That summer she went abroad, met 
Israel Zangwill, and persuaded him to 
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make a play of “ Merely Mary Ann,” his 
story about a London slavey. Mr. Zang- 
will’s last venture on the American boards, 
“The Children of the Ghetto,” had not 
had encouraging results; but Miss Rob- 
son proved an eloquent pleader, and the 
play was written. ‘The best comment on 
the correctness of her judgment is the 
fact that the public has kept her playing 
the piece ever since—for two years— 
and that it has been equally successful 
in London and in New York. The story 
on which it is founded is contained in 
a volume of short fiction by Mr. Zang- 
will issued under the title of ‘‘ The Gray 
Wig.” None of the critics, on either side 
of the Atlantic, has taken kindly to the 
last act of “‘ Merely Mary Ann,” but its 
very. weakness suggested one of the 
strongest eulogies that Miss Robson has 
ever received. 

“Tf it had not been for the last act,” 
an English reviewer observed, ‘“ her per- 
formance would have left the impression 
of being something very near perfection. 
It is in the scene where A/ary Ann gives 
way to her feelings that the naturalness of 
Miss Robson’s art appeals the most. With 
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a restrained half sob she conveys the hope- 
lessness that is before the servant-girl to 
whom her thousands mean nothing and 


her Lancelot everything. It is a sweet 
and tender study; and it is only in the 
last act, when, as the changed Mary Ann, 
she loses sympathy with the audience, 
that one realizes how deep has been this 
quality in her work throughout the pre- 
ceding acts.” 

But the public, from whose judgment 
there is no appeal, has taken “ Merely 
Mary Ann” to its heart, last act and all. 
Whether it will finally permit her to 
shelve this touching and human play de- 
pends on the reception meted out to Clyde 
Fitch’s “The Girl Who Has Every- 
thing,” in which, at the time of writing, 
she is billed to appear. 

Of all the younger American actresses, 
Eleanor Robson suggests the greatest 
promise. She possesses undoubted dram- 
atic talent—intensity, feeling, and finesse. 
She also has what every one must have 
to win success in any line of endeavor 
—the power and the habit of application, 
the ceaseless, tireless application that 
polishes crudity into finished art. 


MARCH 


Marcu comes like Gabriel, with trumpet clear, 
Sounding the resurrection of the year! 


He rolls away, with silvery song of thrush, 
The winter’s stone of silence and of hush. 


He bids the violets from the mold arise 
And mirror heaven with their azure eyes. 


He pauses on the heaven-kissing hills, 
And swift their craters flame with daffodils! 


He drops, like feathers from his wing in flight, 
The world-wide loveliness of daisies white. 


He kindles with the wind, when day is done, 
The red-rose mischief of the setting sun. 


He takes the darkened skies of eve afar, 
And blows them into blossom with a star! 


Edward 
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BERNARD SHAW AND HIS PLAYS 


GREVILLE 


THE AUTHOR OF “CANDIDA” AND “MAN AND SUPERMAN,” HIS 


CAREER AND HIS ECCENTRIC 


PERSONALITY, DESCRIBED BY 


AN ENGLISH DRAMATIC CRITIC WHO HELPED TO STAGE SHAW'S 


FIRST PLAYS 


BOUT. sixteen years ago, English 
dramatic art seemed to be strug- 
gling to awake from a long sleep and to 
bring forth fruit worthy of its old tradi- 
tions. Arthur Wing Pinero and Henry 
Arthur Jones were knocking at our doors, 
clever but inclined to be conventional ; 
and several younger men were looming 
up in the background. 

At this time it occurred to my friend 
Mr. Grein, a well-known London dra- 
matic critic, that it was an opportune mo- 
ment to found the Independent Theater 
Society, for the production of plays by 
authors who could not otherwise get a 
hearing. I had the honor of being asso- 
ciated with him in his work. The difh- 
culties we had to encounter, and the ridi- 
cule we had to contend with, may some 
day be told at length, and will form an 
interesting chapter in theatrical history. 


THE SEARCH FOR NEW PLAYWRIGHTS 


We began with several dramas by 
Ibsen, the greatest dramatist of the last 
century, then practically unknown to the 
English-speaking public. Next we cast 
about for some home-made play, as we 
did not wish the critics and the public to 
say that we produced nothing but foreign 
works. Gazing round the literary land- 
scape of the day we discovered George 
Bernard Shaw, sitting in picturesque soli- 
tude, wild, red-haired, shaggy, aggres- 
sive, looking like an untamed wolf. 

Shaw had come to London from his 
native Ireland some twelve or fourteen 
years earlier, and had joined the band of 
young socialistic and radical writers who 
helped to lift the British metropolis out 
of the gulf of artistic and intellectual 





dulness into which it had fallen in the 
middle Victorian period. He had acted 
as musical and dramatic critic for several 
periodicals successively, and had written 
two or three novels, besides a number of 
essays and tracts in which he exploited 
his ideas on Fabianism and similar topics. 
He had shown himself to be the possessor 
of an original viewpoint, a brilliant and 
somewhat irreverent style, and a strong 
tendency to hit at every head in sight, 
whether that of a friend or that of a foe. 

He was not an easy man to approach, 
but taking our courage in both hands, we 
ventured to suggest that he should ~write 
a play for the Independent Theater. At 
first he treated the proposal with scorn, 
as he usually treated anything suggested 
by anybody else ; but finally he mentioned 
that he had at home the fragments of 
something more or I@ss like a drama, 
which he had commenced, in collabora- 
tion with William Archer some six or 
seven years before. Of course the co- 
authors had disagreed over their work, 
which had been abandoned, and had lain 
on the shelf in a London lodging ever 
since. 

We urged Shaw to complete the fugi- 
tive fragments, and eventually he began 
to think that the idea of doing so was his 
own and not ours. When we had careful- . 
ly led him up to this point, the rest, of 
course, was easy. The way to deal with 
an advanced and original thinker of 
Shaw’s caliber is to flatter him judicious- 
ly—to tell him that as a man he is greater 
than any king or sage, and that as a 
writer he far transcends Shakespeare or 
Milton. You can then get out of him any- 
thing you want. Of course he does not 
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like flattery, but then he does not know 
that you are flattering him. He only 
thinks that you are an unusually intelli- 
gent and appreciative person. 

An appointment was therefore made to 
dig up Shaw’s dramatic fragments. Many 
of the readers of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE 
may know London, where soft coal is 
burned, and may realize how much soot 
would accumulate on a shelf in seven 
years. My recollection is that the papers 
were buried about a foot deep. It really 
was an excavation which might compare, 
for difficulty and for danger of choking, 
with some of the searches for ancient 
manuscripts in Egypt. 


SHAW’S EARLY DRAMAS 


However, we eventually dug out the 
fragments, which turned out to be the 
beginning of a play afterwards known 
as ‘“ Widower’s Houses.” By this time 
Shaw had firmly persuaded himself that 
he had discovered us, not we him. He 
no doubt thinks so still. But, however that 
may be, he set himself vigorously to the 
task of finishing his drama, which con- 
tained a scathing attack upon the slum 
landlords of London, and was really a 
brilliant piece of work. It was produced 
by our Independent Theater in 1892, and 
created a sensation, not only on account 
of the daring and unusual nature of the 
play, but because it served to introduce to 
the London stage one of the cleverest 
English actors, James Welch, who made 
an immediate succes’ in the part of Lick- 
cheese, the landlord’s clerk. 

Since that time Shaw has been writing 
plays almost continuously. Until recently, 
however, the London managers declined 
to take him seriously. Indeed, it was re- 
served for America to discover that he 
was a paying proposition from the box- 
office point of view. 

Our society produced several more of 
his dramas. One of these was “ You 
Never Can Tell,” in which James Welch 
appeared as JWuilliam, the waiter, and 
scored another brilliant success with a 
very fine piece of acting. Most of the 
people who saw this play were delighted 
with the fun and sparkle of the dialogue, 
but still the managers did not see any 
money in it. 

In the same season we produced “ Can- 
dida,”’ in many respects a most remark- 
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able piece of work. In this the characters 
of Marchbanks, the sensitive boy-poet ; of 
Candida, and of Morell are contrasted in 
a manner worthy almost of Ibsen him- 
self, and the play shows strong in- 
ternal evidence of being written under 
the influence of that great master. It was 
another artistic success, but again failed 
to attract the wary and skeptical man- 
agers, and was neglected until a couple 
of years ago, when a young American 
actor, Arnold Daly, was shrewd enough 
to recognize its latent possibilities. 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion ” 
was first staged by our society in 1901. It 
was very well received, and I do not see 
why such a brilliant and amusing comedy 
should have remained dormant for four 
years. Ada Rehan is said to be thinking 
of producing it in New York, and if she 
does American playgoers will have an op- 
portunity of seeing a clever piece. 


A BLOT UPON SHAW’S CAREER 


The next play that we gave was the 
much discussed ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion.” We produced it privately at the 
Lyric Club, in London, the lord cham- 
berlain having refused to grant a license 
for its performance at a theater, on the 
ground that it was not fit to be given be- 
fore a mixed audience—with which opin- 
ion most people will cordially agree. 
Shaw, of course, raged like a mad bull. 
First he wanted to challenge the censor 
of plays to mortal combat; then he 
started a petition to have the office abol- 
ished. But in the midst of the campaign 
he suddenly withdrew the petition and 
subsided into inaction and silence. He 
had discovered in the mean time that if 
the censorship of plays should. be taken 
out of the hands of the lord chamberlain, 
it would rest with the London County 
Council to pass upon new -productions ; 
and Shaw naturally felt safer in the 
hands of an honorable and cultured offi- 
cial like Lord Lathom than he would 
in the power of a body of middle-class 
English shopkeepers and local states- 
men of excellent morals but more or less 
narrow views. 

I cannot understand why Arnold Daly 
should have produced this play. There 
is absolutely nothing to justify its exist- 
ence. It is thoroughly stupid and vulgar. 
If it had not been so much advertised, it 
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would have been taken off in a week, be- 
cause every one would have been bored to 
death with it. Its subject is thoroughly 
unpleasant; and no moral lesson of any 
kind is to be gained from it. 

Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts” is a terrible drama, 
and some may say that it ought not to 
be played; but at least it shows the un- 
happy results of profligacy. No doubt 
Shaw took Ibsen for his model, and in- 
tended to produce something of the same 
kind, but he failed. A man of his real 
talent ought to be ashamed to write, for 
no other apparent purpose but that of 
advertisement, a play that is exceedingly 
offensive, not at all clever, and devoid of 
moral value. 

If Mr. Shaw reads this, he will prob- 
ably cable for my head on a charger, as 
he did in the case of the librarian who 
put his play of “‘ Man and Superman ” on 
the reserve list. General opinion is so 
strongly against him, however, that he 
may, for once, admit that other people 
know as much as himself about what is 
good for the public. It is hardly likely, 
but it is just possible. 


OTHER PLAYS BY SHAW 


In addition to the plays I have men- 
tioned, ‘‘ Arms and the Man” was first 
produced, I think, by Miss Florence Farr 
and Dr. Todhunter at the Avenue 
Theater, London. It ran for nearly three 
months, with much artistic éc/at, but at a 
considerable financial loss. ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple,” which is probably Shaw’s 
most serious and best-constructed work, 
was successfully staged in London by 
Forbes Robertson. Both these latter 
pieces are favorably known in America, 
having been used by Richard Mansfield. 
They did not prove great box-office suc- 
cesses, I am told, but Mansfield’s work as 
Bluntschli in “ Arms and the Man,” and 
as Richard Dudgeon in “ The Devil’s 
Disciple,” was a delight to all lovers of 
good acting. 

“Man and Superman,” which has had 
such a long run this season at the Hud- 
son, in New York, is a play that no one 
should miss seeing; but I can imagine 
the part of John Tanner being distinctly 
tedious in the hands of a less capable 
actor than Robert Loraine. As it is, the 


piece keeps every one in a constant ripple 
of amusement. 


It contains only one dra- 
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matic situation—that at the end of the 
first act, where Violet says that she is 
married, and that Ann knew of it. This 
is so unexpected a stroke that it makes 
the most experienced and hardened critic 
sit up and gasp. In the rest of the play 
there is nothing but miles of witty con- 
versation. John Tanner is probably in- 
tended to represent Shaw and his views, 
but John Tanner, as portrayed by Rob- 
ert Loraine, is a much more charming 
personality than George Bernard Shaw. 

“John Bull’s Other Island,” which 
had a short and inglorious career in New 
York last autumn, contained some good 
things, but it was over-weighted with 
long speeches, and was unlikely to inter- 
est any one not conversant with Irish 
politics. 


SHAW’S MERITS AND DEFECTS 


On the whole, there is no doubt that 
Shaw is one of the most brilliant writers 
of the day; but I do not regard him as 
a great playwright. Some of his pieces 
are so utterly lacking in construction that 
they cannot properly be considered as 
plays at all, though the dialogue is so 
amusing that the listener may scarcely 
notice the absence of a story. He has 
created four good _ characters—Lick- 
cheese in ‘‘ Widower’s Houses” ; William, 
the waiter, in ‘ You Never Can Tell”; 
Marchbanks, in “Candida” ; and Straker, 
the chauffeur, in ‘“‘ Man and Superman.” 
The rest of his people are merely pegs on 
which to hang paradoxes, epigrams, and 
witty dialogue. 

Several of his so-called plays can 
hardly have been written with the idea of 
being acted. Robert Loraine found it 
necessary to cut out half of ‘ Man and 
Superman ”’ to bring it within practical 
limits. It is probably the longest drama 
ever written outside of China and Japan, 
where theatrical performances sometimes 
last for a week. 

Shaw affects a lordly disdain for other 
dramatists, and indeed for almost every- 
thing else. He has frequently and loudly 
announced that he has no taste for con- 
ventional art, no respect for popular 
morality, and no belief in accepted 
creeds. The contemporary school of 
drama, he declares, is quite out of the 
question, quite impossible for cultivated 
people accustomed to use their brains. 
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Shakespeare he dismisses as antiquated, 
provincial, and far inferior as a crafts- 
man to George Bernard Shaw. Of Ibsen 
he condescends to approve, calling him 
the hero of a new departure. 

Whether, beneath Shaw’s superficial 
brilliance, there is any real sincerity of 
purpose or depth of feeling, must be re- 
garded as an unsolved question. It can 
scarcely be doubted that his attitude to- 
ward the public has always been more or 
less of a pose and an advertisement. For 
instance, he used to insist on going to the 
stalls of the London theaters in an old 
tweed suit and a tweed cap. Presumably 
he expected to be turned out, and thus 
made a martyr; but the ushers had in- 
structions to admit him, so the trick fell 
flat. 

At the first night of one of his plays— 
I think it may have been “ Arms and the 
Man”—after the performance, Shaw 
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lounged on the stage with his hands in 
his pockets, in his unconcerned and 
casual sort of way. There was great ap- 
plause in the body of the theater, but one 
man in the gallery hissed. Shaw looked 
up at him and said: 

““T quite agree with you, sir; but what 
can you or I do when all these fools will 
applaud?” 

In 1898 Shaw inherited a small estate 
in Ireland, and married a lady possessed 
of money and other attractions. Since 
then he has become much better groomed 
than in his days of militant Fabianism 
and socialism. He has been seen to ride 
in a carriage, and even to wear gloves. It 
is quite possible that after a few more 
tilts with Mr. Anthony Comstock he will 
retire into private life, become a country 
gentleman, teach at Sunday school, go 
to church, and perhaps have his hair cut. 


“You never can tell! 


IN 


ATTABA 


In Attaba, the legend ran, 
Once lived a potter, Abdul Bey, 
Who by high art, yet human plan, 
Worked him strange images of clay; 
Ungainly, crude were they in shape, 
With limbs distorted, mouths that gape; 


Yet—such his power 


who looked a span 





Saw more than image, less than man. 


In this new day, as it was then, 

There lives a master great as he, 
Whose rarer art I bowed to, when 

Love o’er the meadows strayed with me; 
Plastic and crude my heart that day, 
Helpless beneath her gentle sway, 
When—such her power—she stood arrayed 
But less than angel, more than maid. 


As, long ago, old Abdul Bey, 

Master of arts in foreign lands, 
Shaped him his dull insentient clay, 

My heart is plastic to Love’s hands; 
Unworthy, crude though it may be, 
Like to my form of graces free, 
Yet—such her power—should she so plan 
I were e’en Godlike, more than man! 


Leighton Demain 
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The Heart of a Thief 


AcaIn Burke noticed the telltale glint 
in Peter Canadian’s eyes, and the flush 
in the dusky cheeks. He lifted the dun- 
nage-bag from the canoe, where the guide 
had stowed it but a few seconds before ; 
then he set it on the ground and untied 
the mouth. He thrust his arm deep 
among its contents, while the half-breed 
stood near and watched him sullenly. At 
last he drew forth two large flasks in- 
cased in canvas. Both were empty. 

“Vou red thief! ’’ he cried, his bearded 
face dark with passion. 

The stolen liquor had neither dulled 
the guide’s caution nor affected his legs. 
He knew Mad Burke’s temper. Springing 
up the bank, he turned there, prepared 
to listen to a hot volley of oaths and 
threats, and, after replying with promises 
and excuses, to be forgiven. It was a 
program with which he was wearily fa- 
miliar. But, at first to his amusement, 
and soon to his astonishment and dismay, 
he saw Burke retie the mouth of the dun- 
nage-bag, return it to its place, just for- 
ward of the amidships bar of the canoe, 
and then throw the tent into the bows and 
embark. 

‘Hol’ on!” cried Peter Canadian. 

Burke lifted a terrifying face. 

“You lying thief!” he said; and a 
long thrust of his paddle sent the canoe 
into the stream. 

Peter returned to the margin of the 
river with even more speed than he had 
left it. 

“ Hol’ on, Mr. Burke, hol’ on! I'll 
never thief yer rum again, an’ I’ll never 
lie to you again so long as I live!” he 
cried. 

“You are lying now,” replied Burke, 
turning his head; for the slender craft 
was running easily with the current. 

“Chuck me some grub an’ a rifle,” 
screamed the half-breed. ‘“‘ Would you 
leave me to starve?”’ 

But the other, with the paddle lying 
idle across the gunwales in front of him, 
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produced his pipe and filled and lighted 
it with apparent coolness. Peter saw that 
he had played with Burke’s temper once 
too often. With a yell of mingled de- 
spair and rage he turned and vanished 
among the spruces. 

For the next twenty minutes Burke 
steered the canoe rather by instinct than 
intention. His heart and brain seemed to 
ache with the throes of his rage. He 
longed to return to the shore, load his rifle, 
and hunt down the man who had been 
his companion for so many weeks in the 
wilderness. The very thought of that 
sullen, dusky face affected him like a 
physical sickness. 

Suddenly something cried within him 
to look up to defend himself. On a rocky 
bluff ahead crouched Peter Canadian, 
puffed with running. In a flash Burke 
swung the bow of the canoe off toward the 
shallow water. But the channel was nar- 
row; the bluff already loomed above the 
canoe; and the half-breed uttered a sav- 
age, derisive cry. He raised himself and 
for a second stood poised, with his arms 
thrown up and back. Burke saw it, and 
strove impotently, as in a nightmare, to 
drive his frail craft away from the im- 
minent danger. Then a great, jagged 
stone shot out and hurtled downward. 

The canoe was all but overturned by 
the blow of the rock as it struck against 
Burke’s shoulder. A sharp cry of pain 
escaped him; the paddle slipped from his 
benumbed grasp and drifted beyond his 
reach. Now the perilous bluff was just 
behind. A second stone, larger than the 
first, struck the water at his side, and 
drenched his head and shoulders with re- 
viving spray. He leaned forward, and 
drew the extra paddle to him with his 
left hand, and at the same moment the 
canoe swerved back to the safe channel, 
as if afraid of the broken siallows. 

For two hours Burke drifted down the 
Dead Wolf, sick with pain and blinded 
anew with wrath. He steered with his 
left arm; for his right, from shoulder to 
wrist, was useless. On reaching the head 
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of Little Falls he ran the canoe ashore 
on the farther bank, and with much diffi- 
culty bound his shoulder in wet cloths. 
The pain was excruciating. Then, with 
his rifle leaning conveniently at hand, 
he began unloading the canoe, prepara- 
tory to making the portage. He kept a 
sharp. lookout on the fringe of timber be- 
yond the loud and surging stream; but 
neither sight nor sound of Peter Cana- 
dian rewarded his vigilance. 

Happily for Burke, the portage 
around Little Falls was an easy one, and 
not more than two hundred yards in 
length. With a strength that was more 
of the will than of the body, he grabbed 
the neck of the dunnage-bag with his 
left hand and dragged it across rocks 
and moss and through a tangle of un- 
derbrush to the pool below the falls. By 
this time the pain was over all his right 
side, and he stumbled twice and thought 
that he would surely faint. 

On winning back to the canoe and the 
heaped-up outfit, he sat down wearily 
and stared around him. All -was as he 
had left it—his rifle reclining against 
a gray boulder, the paddle lying across 
the neat bundle of the tent, and beyond 
the flashing stream the woods and thick- 
ets were basking in the enchantment of 
the September sunlight. If he had but 
a swallow of liquor to brace him for the 
work ahead! At the thought, he shook 
his left fist at the unmindful timber 
across the river. Then, with a courage 
that would have been heroic in a bet- 
ter cause, he made a “tow” of several 
bundles, and again staggered over the 
portage. 

After his second trip, Burke built a 
fire and boiled himself some coffee. And 
all the while he kept a sharp watch for 
Peter Carfadian. He wondered if the 
half-breed could swim the river. Nerved 
to fresh energy by the coffee, he spread 
the tent over the bottom of the canoe, 
tied it to the bow, put his loaded rifle 
inside, and began the hardest task of the 
portage. Twice the dragging canvas 
caught in a prong of root and stuck fast. 
Once he stumbled sideways and knocked 
his right shoulder against the bole of 
a spruce-tree. The pain was so poig- 
nant that he groaned and sank to his 
knees. 

It was long past noon when Burke 
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was at last ready to embark below tlie 
falls. He had made coffee again and 
smoked his pipe; but he had no desire 
to eat. The throbbing pain in his shoul- 
der had -worked up to his neck. His 
head whirled and his knees sagged un- 
der him, but he took his seat in the stern 
of. the canoe, and pushed into the stream. 
The roar of the falls at his back—of the 
white water tumbling into the black pool 
—seemed to follow him with voices of 
menace. He crouched forward, steer- 
ing as best he could with his one hand. 

Gradually the clamor softened behind 
him to what might have passed for the 
sough of the wind through ridges of 
pine. Gradually the shadows of the 
western shore grew across the stream, 
and the sunlight took on deeper tints 
of gold. And gradually the guiding of 
the canoe, from a painful and _heart- 
rending undertaking, became an impos- 
sible one. 

With a desperate groan of surrender, 
Burke headed the craft for shore. For 
half the night he lay in his blankets 
under a wide-limbed spruce, and prayed 
for sleep. What did he care if his en- 
emy lurked far or near! His head 
throbbed; his mouth was dry; his side 
and shoulder pulsed with a grinding ag- 
ony. At last sleep came, he knew not 
how. 

The sun was high when he opened his 
eyes. Aching from head to foot, he 
dragged himself down to the river, and, 
lying flat, drank unstintingly. Again 
and again he dipped face and head in the 
cool, living stream; but the relief was 
only for the moment. 

In crawling back to his blankets he 
saw that the canoe was gone. He won- 
dered at that—and then forgot it. He 
filled his pipe, holding it between his 
knees and stuffing the tobacco in with 
his left hand; but the vague desire for 
it was gone before he could find a match. 
So he lay down and drifted away on a 
tide of strange, light-witted dreams, with 
his eyes staring up through the green and 
airy chambers of the spruce. 

The pain seemed much less. His bed 
of moss and blankets was deliciously 
soft, and there was a feeling of languor 
in every bone of his big body that seemed 
to him the very epitome of rest. Why 
did men struggle for sport, for money, 



































* for food, he wondered? What was bet- 


ter than lying flat, toying with half 
thoughts and half memories, while mus- 
cle and nerve tingled with sleep? He 
smiled at the vanities of the world, and 
closed his eyes. 

He followed many old trails and sped 
many adventures. Again he sailed the 
tropic seas, felt the soft winds on his 
cheek, and saw the lights of reeking, un- 
healthy cities blinking red under the 
stars. Again the long rackets of thong 
and ashen frame were on his feet, and 
he followed a blooded trail through end- 
less forests. Again he was a boy in Ire- 
land, and rode his first pony down the 
avenue in the wake of his father, John 
Burke of Cluney.. Dublin and London 
and New York were his again—wealth 
and poverty and new hope; but through 
and over it all was the furtive face of 
Peter Canadian, now aflame with hate 
and derision, now wrinkled with tender 
concern. 

Suddenly the past and the dreams 
slipped away, and he saw above him the 
torn canvas of the tent and a freshly 
trimmed ridge-pole of spruce. He 
turned his head, and looked about him 
as well as he could. A familiar dun- 
nage-bag lay close -at hand. The flaps 
of the tent were drawn back, and 
through the triangular opening he could 
see the glow of autumnal sunlight on 
moss and evergreen, the drifting smoke 
of a fire, and, beyond, the sheen of the 
Dead Wolf. The clatter of the river 
along its rocky bed was music in his ears. 
A shadow moved across the sunlit space, 
and Peter Canadian looked in at him. 

“ How you feelin’ now?” inquired the 
half-breed. 

Burke considered the question for a 
moment. 

‘“‘T feel much better,” he replied. 

The other shuffled on his moccasined 
feet and hung his head. 

“That was bad crack I give you with 
the rock,” he said. 

Burke smiled queerly. 

“You must have lost your temper, 
Pete,” he said. 

«The guide looked up with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘““Maybe people call me Mad Cana- 
dian now,” he ventured. 

“ Then we'll be a pair,” replied Burke. 
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“Yes,” Peter said, “I think we’ll be 
a pair—we stick together, eh?” 

The half-breed came into the tent with 
a tin mug of cold spring water. He 
lifted the big Irishman, and held the 
mug to the bearded lips. 

““ How long before we can move on?” 
asked the invalid, after drinking greed- 
ily. 

“Two—three days,” replied Peter 
Canadian. ‘“ Your arm ’most well now, 
an’ fever all gone.” 

Burke touched the other’s hand. 

“Sit down and tell me about it,” he 
said. “And have a smoke. There’s 
tobacco in the bag.” 

Peter sat down, and calmly produced 
a rubber pouch from his pocket. 

“T think I found that ’baccy,” he said. 
“T’m heap big thief, y’ know!” 

Theodore Roberts 


The Bliss of Solitude 


TuE last time I came from Europe, 
although I was supposed to be in 
charge of my pretty young niece, I did 
not appear on deck until the last day 
of the voyage. I was tired, and I knew 
that Puss had plenty of acquaintances on 
board. She is the soft-eyed, appealing, 
helpless sort of girl who is always looked 
after. When I finally ascended to the 
upper world, I was, therefore, both sur- 
prised and remorseful to find her looking 
troubled and almost distressed. 

“Why, Puss, dear,” I said, with a pang 
of compunction for my neglect, ‘“ what 
is the trouble?. You haven’t been lonely, 
have you, without me?” 

My niece looked at me strangely for a 
moment, and then said, with the oddest 
intonation : 

“No, Aunt Mary, I haven’t been 
lonely.” The last word seemed to have 
some curious effect on her, for she re- 
peated it. “Lonely? No, not a bit 
lonely!” 

And then she frightened me by break- 
ing out in a hysterical laugh, which 
ended in an equally hysterical fit of sob- 
bing. I was so alarmed that I shook her 
roughly. 

“Puss, stop, this minute—tell me what 
has happened!” I said in my sternest 
tones. 

She only began to laugh again, chok- 
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ing and sobbing as she said through her 
handkerchief: “ Well, then, I just zd/ 
tell you what’s the matter—so there!” 
She sat up, wiping her eyes, and began 
pouring out a rapid flood of narrative. 
“You see, Aunt Mary, last May—the 
17th of May—Oscar Henderson asked me 
to marry him—you’re the very first per- 
son I’ve told; but I don’t care, I had to 
tell it to somebody! Well, it was the 
most solemn thing you can imagine—so 
different from just flirting, you know. I 
felt that I had come to a turning point 
in my life.” She brought out the serious 
words with a defiant accent, as if she 
knew how incongruous they sounded 
from her child-like mouth. “I told him 
I couldn’t decide such a terribly impor- 
tant thing right off, and he said to take 
all the time I wanted, for it was a life- 
and-death matter for him. I wanted to 
go off, by myself, think it all quietly 
out, and make up my mind seriously, you 
know, the way girls do in novels, after 
days of solitary thought. I never took 
any stock in that sort of thing when I 
used to read about it, but then I saw 
all at once how necessary it is. Why, at 
home, with father and the boys and little 
Maggie to look after, and the housekeep- 
ing to do, and such strings of callers, and 
all the girls on the block dropping in 
every minute, and so many engagements 
for a month ahead, I didn’t have a single 
instant to myself ! 

“T tried to get a little leisure there at 
first, but it was no use. If I went for a 
walk in Central Park, I was sure to meet 
somebody I knew, or else one of the boys 
would want to go with me; and at the 
house the door-bell and the telephone 
ring all the time. I wasn’t even alone in 
my own room, for ever since mother’s 
death I’ve had Maggie there with me, 
to keep her from missing mother so much. 
I kept account, finally, and found that 
for a whole week I wasn’t alone, by 
actual clock-time, quite three-quarters of 
an hour; and you can’t decide the ques- 
tion of your life in that time, especially 
if it is all cut up into five-minute sec- 
tions. 

“So I decided I’d go down to our 
country-house ahead of the family, and 
have a week there, quite by myself. 
Father thought it was something awful, 
my going off that way; but finally he 
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gave in, on condition that one of the boys 
should take me down on the train. Our 
old caretaker met me at the station and 
drove me out to the house, telling me all 
the news of the village. I went up-stairs 
to my room, took off my things, and, for 
a few minutes—for five minutes at least 
—I was all alone. But when I went 
down-stairs, there, in front of the 
library fire, sat Sallie Prentiss—my best 
chum, you know—with such a pleased 
look on her face at the lovely surprise 
she had given me. 

“* You old dear!’ she said as she 
kissed me. ‘ Your father told me about 
how you felt you had to come here, alone, 
to put the house in order, and I just ran 
down to keep you company. We’ll have 
a real good visit and be together every 
minute, just the way we used to in 
school.’ 

“Now, Aunt Mary, what could I do? 
Of course she stayed, and we were never 
out of each other’s sight, and went back 
to New York on the same train. ‘That 
evening I wanted to cry, I felt so dis- 
couraged; but I couldn’t even do that 
for fear of scaring Maggie. Then the 
old life began. I slipped off to the golf- 
course in Summit, but there I ran into a 
whole party of old school friends, and 
had to go around and around the links 
with them. I went out to visit Cousin 
Mildred in Farmington, but she hadn’t 
seen me for so long she wouldn’t let me 
out of her sight. Actually, once, when my 
hair was being shampooed at the hair- 
dresser’s was the only time I had when 
I wasn’t talking or listening to somebody 
—and I’d like to see the girl who can 
make up her mind whether she is 
seriously marriage-in-love with a man 
while somebody is sluicing cold water 
over her head! 

“T got perfectly distracted, with 
Oscar waiting, and with me more con- 
fused every time I looked at him. At 
last, one evening, I thought I saw the 
way out of it all. Sallie Prentiss came 
over to ask father if I couldn’t join a 
party of girls who had graduated from 
our school, and were going abroad with 
one of the teachers. I jumped at the 
chance! I’d always been crazy to go 
abroad, but I didn’t think of that at all. 
It only seemed to me a way of getting 
away from New York and all the hun- 
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dred million people who wanted me to 
talk with them; so I teased father till he 
said I could go. 

“Aunt Mary’—she paused with a 
solemn forefinger upraised—‘if you 
ever want to be by yourself, don’t go to 
Europe with a party of girls. Why, New 
York was a desert of solitude compared 
with that party! They’re all a little bit 
older than I, and had been abroad before, 
and they promised one another—I over- 
heard. them, and felt like jumping over- 
board—that ‘they wouldn’t let dear lit- 
tle Puss get lonely and homesick.’ Sallie 
said I’d always been with such a lot of 
people, so many brothers and cousins and 
aunts and things, let alone friends, that 
I’d find myself very homesick for them, 
and the girls must take special pains not 
to let me mope by myself. 

“Well, of course I didn’t draw a 
breath during the voyage that wasn’t 
shared by the others. And when we 
landed in France, it was just as bad. 
Miss Hopper wouldn’t let one of us so 
much as stick our noses out alone, be- 
cause it wasn’t proper, and one of the 
girls always roomed with me. The only 
time when I wasn’t supposed to be ready 
to talk and be sociable was when I was 
writing letters. I tried to use that as a 
pretext, and would sit and just make my 
pen go without writing anything. But 
what satisfaction was there in thinking 
about Oscar, and whether I was in love 
with him or not, while I had to keep my 
pen jiggling up and down? I soon gave 
that up! 

“Finally I gave up trying, and put it 
off until I sailed for the trip home. I 
knew the girls were going to stay over 
till a later boat, and I knew you liked to 
be still and quiet, and I thought I’d have 
long days of leisure all to myself. When 
I said good-by to the girls in Liverpool, 
they asked me to say honestly if I’d been 
lonely or homesick, and you should have 
heard me! I just shouted, ‘Well, I 
should say not!’ They looked so 
pleased—dense things! 

“The passenger list scared me a little 
—so many names on it of people who live 
right near us, and know me so well; but 
I thought maybe they’d be sick or some- 
thing. I never dreamed folks could be 
so hatefully well! They knew me right 
away, and they’ve been laying themselves 
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out to give me a good time. A good 
time!’’ She repeated the words with a 
bitterly ironic accent. “ They’ve just 
tagged me around every waking minute. 
I declare, I’ve been ready to jump over 
the rail. There isn’t anywhere you can 
go to get away from people on a ship. 
The Mason girls insisted the first night 
out that I should move my things into 
their big stateroom on the promenade 
deck and take the berth that Ella was to 
have, only she decided to wait over. I 
begged on my bended knees to be let off, 
but Mrs. Mason thought it was because 
I was afraid of being in their way, and 
she wouldn’t listen to me. ‘ No, indeed, 
my dear,’ she said in that overbearing 
way she has when she wants to be kind. 
‘Mary Helston’s daughter is like one of 
my own. You must come and stay with 
us and be like a member of our family.’ 
Well, I was!” my niece concluded sav- 
agely. ‘‘ This is the first instant I’ve not 
had a Mason of some sort hanging around 
me. That eldest Mason boy, the one 
that’s in Princeton, has been trotting 
after me all the time his sisters left me 
alone! And then you come up on deck ” 
—she began to laugh wildly again— 
“and ask me if I’ve been lonely. Why, 
Aunt Mary, here we are actually coming 
into New York—we’ll be there in a few 
hours. I promised Oscar I’d give him 
his answer on the pier, and I don’t know 
any more what to say this 23d of Septem- 
ber than I did on the 17th of May. How 
can I think with such an incessant hum- 
ming and buzzing in my ears every min- 
ute? I’m afraid to see Oscar—I don’t 
feel as if I’d really recognize him when I 
see him, I’m so rattled!” 

She paused and I opened my mouth 
to speak, when a great change came over 
her pretty, worried face. She gazed 
down the deck with beaming, star-like 
eyes, and her lips parted in an incredu- 
lous, happy smile. When she spoke, her 
voice took on an indescribable cadence of 
amazed delight. 

“Why, there he is now!” she ex- 


claimed. ‘‘ He must have come aboard 
with the customs officers. Oscar, here I 
am 99 


It must not be supposed that she gave 
this information to satisfy any curiosity 
on my part. She was evidently only 
thinking aloud, for no one could have 
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been more oblivious of my presence than 
she, as the young man came toward her, 
his hands outstretched in an eager gesture 


of welcome. She flung herself into his 
arms in a passion of content, and these 
were the astonishing words with which 
she greeted him, uttered with so heartfelt 
an accent as to leave no possible doubt of 
her sincerity : 

“Oh, Oscar! I’ve been so Jonely with- 
out you!” 

Dorothy Canfield 


The Pride of Mrs. Dobbins 


In Mrs. Landers’ cozy front parlor 
a score of women sewed and chattered 
with equal enthusiasm. ‘The clock on 
the mantel chimed four. Portly Mrs. 
Briggs, the president, arose stiffly and 
somewhat reluctantly from her chair by 
the fire, tapped the marble-topped table 
with her thimbled finger, and called for 
order. 

The chattering voices were hushed; 
the sewing, after a few last hurried 
stitches, was laid aside; and the regular 
monthly business meeting of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society began. The chaplain 
offered her usual prayer for grace; the 
secretary's minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved; the treasurer 
furnished enlightenment as to the cur- 
rent financial status of the society, and 
the chairmen of the several committees 
reported briefly. 

It was the president herself who finally 
brought before the meeting the subject 
which was uppermost in every mind. She 
did it with a great show of reluctance, 
after waiting vainly for some one else to 
take the initiative. 

“ Perhaps,” she suggested, “‘ this would 
be a good time to consider the case of 
old Mis’ Dobbins.” 

There was instant, if unparliamentary, 
assent from all quarters of the room. An 
informal discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of Mrs. Dobbins’ claim on their 
sympathies sprang up and waxed vocif- 
erous. The president pounded the table 
vigorously with her thimble. 

“Order, order, if you please!” she 
said. ‘“‘ Now,” she went on when the mo- 
mentary chaos of the meeting had been 
succeeded by a semblance of order, “ we 
will listen to the opinion of the members 
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on this matter—one at a time, please re- 
member. Mrs. Vose, as a neighbor of 
Mis’ Dobbins, your views will certainly 
have weight.” 

Mrs. Vose rose and stood awkwardly 
by her chair. 

“IT confess I can’t make her out,” she 
said. “ We all know well enough that 
she’s poorer’n Job’s turkey, an’ yet she 
seems to be just as proud as she is poor. 
I’ve spoke with the storekeeper an’ the 
butcher, an’ they both tell me she buys 
next to nothin’. To the store she only 
gets a little oatmeal an’ graham flour, an’ 
to the butcher’s she only buys the cheap- 
est meat, an’ that but seldom. That 
house of hers ain’t no ways fit to live in. 
There’s lots of the clapboards loose, an’ 
more’n half the shingles are off. I don’t 
know where she gets her wood to keep a 
fire goin’. This fall I saw her carryin’ 
in what looked like pieces of the horse- 
stalls out of the old barn. It seemed 
too bad for a woman old as she is to have 
to be doin’ that, so I got Cyrus—that is, 
Mr. Vose, I mean—to put in an applica- 
tion to the selectmen for a half cord of 
wood for her. Three days later Shubael 
Williams came cartin’ down that wood; 
an’ what do you think? Mis’ Dobbins 
came out just as he was goin’ to unload 
it, mad as hops. 

““*Shube Williams, what you goin’ to 
do with that wood?’ says she. 

“*T’m goin’ to leave it here for you,’ 
he answers. 

“*T ain’t ordered no wood,’ says she. 
‘Where'd it come from?’ 

“The selectmen,’ says he. 

“ With that she bristles up. ‘ Take it 
back to the selectmen, then,’ says she, 
stompin’ her foot, ‘an’ don’t you never 
dare bring another load till I say so!’ 

‘“ That’s how proud she is. But all the 
same I think somethin’ ought to be done 
for her, whether she likes it or not. It’s 
a shame to let her live there alone without 
proper victuals or fuel.” 

Mrs. Vose sat down amidst a vigorous 
shaking of heads and many whispered ex- 
clamations. Ina far corner Mrs. Carter 
arose and cleared her throat. 

“‘ Speakin’ of pride,” she said, “ you all 
remember that basket of victuals we put 
up for Mis’ Dobbins the time we had the 
last meetin’ at Mrs. Jones’. You remem- 
ber I left it on Mis’ Dobbins’ doorstep on 

















my way home. Did you ever know what 
she did with the chicken an’ the cookies 
an’ that pie an’ the sour-milk cake?” 
Mrs. Carter paused impressively to allow 
her hearers time to prepare themselves 
for the enormity of the offense. ‘“ She 
called in the Dollivers’ three dogs an’ 
fed ’em those victuals night an’ mornin’ 
until they was all gone.” 

There was a chorus of horrified ex- 
clamations—“ I do declare!” ‘“ Did you 
ever!” “Don’t some folks beat all! ’— 
at this waste of edibles and benevolence. 

“Still, I agree with Mrs. Vose that 
something must be done,” said the chap- 
lain. 

““Hasn’t some one any suggestion to 
make?” asked the president helplessly. 

“T don’t suppose she’d ever go to the 
poor-farm,” came from the sofa. 

“‘ Goodness, no!” was the emphatic re- 
sponse of several voices in unison. 

Then the treasurer got to her feet with 
the air of one who had a tremendous in- 
spiration. 

“There’s the Old Ladies’ 
Westlake,” she suggested. 

“ But it’s expensive,” the secretary ob- 
jected. 

“You can get any one over seventy in 
there for two hundred dollars,” said the 
treasurer; “that is, if they have a room 
on the top floor and don’t have tea but 
once a day. There’s a hundred and 
thirty-six dollars in the treasury. I move 
we use it for this purpose, an’ raise the 
rest we’ll need by subscription, an’ also 
that the president appoint a committee 
to reason with Mis’ Dobbins.” 

This rather complicated motion was 
duly seconded and unanimously adopted. 
Mrs. Vose and the treasurer, Miss 
Staples, were named the committee, and 
at their urgent request the president con- 
sented to serve as a sort of member-at- 
large. It was agreed that a special meet- 
ing to hear the committee’s report and 
act upon it should convene one week later. 
And then they adjourned. 

Next day, the committee of the Benev- 
olent Society repaired to Mrs. Dobbins’ 
house on their errand of mercy. Much 


Home at 


tu the surprise of every one, the old lady, 
after listening in stony silence to the argu- 
ments designed to overcome her antici- 
pated obstinacy, consented to go to the 
home. 
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“If you make up your mind to do a 
thing,” she said grimly, ‘‘ there ain’t no 
time like the present for doin’ of it. 
When’d you say you’d have the team here 
to fetch me over, Mis’ Vose? Thursday? 


That’s all right. I’ll have the house shut 
up an’ be ready to go with you then.” 

‘And we'll help you close up and get 
ready,” said Miss Staples exuberantly. 

Mrs. Dobbins, rocking stolidly to and 
fro by her kitchen window, merely 
grunted. She was a tall, angular old 
woman with sparse gray hair and deep- 
set eyes that had a way of looking at one 
with penetrating suspicion. Miss Staples 
felt the power of those eyes. 

“ T cal’late what shuttin’ up there is to 
be done I'll do for myself,’’ Mrs. Dob- 
bins remarked. “ All you got to do is 
get the team an’ drive me over to West- 
lake. I sha’n’t have much truck to take 
along—nothin’ but a valise an’ them two 
plants.” She jerked her thumb toward 
a geranium and a sorry-looking fuchsia 
slip on the window-sill. “ You be here 
Thursday mornin’ at nine an’ I’ll be ready 
to start.” 

On Thursday morning at the ap- 
pointed hour, the full committee, in a 
double-seated team, drew up before Mrs. 
Dobbins’ house. True to her word, the 
old lady awaited them at the gate. In 
her arms she bore the two plants, and on 
the ground beside her lay a_ bulging 
carpetbag and an ancient handbag of 
the vintage of the early fifties. The bags 
and the plants were stowed beneath the 
seats. Mrs. Dobbins climbed stiffly in, 
drawing the folds of her rusty cashmere 
shawl about her bony shoulders, and the 
victim of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
began her journey to Westlake. 

“You'll be so much happier at *the 
home, I’m sure, dear Mis’ Dobbins,” 
chirped Mrs. Briggs. ‘ Don’t you think 
so yourself?” 

Mrs. Dobbins glared. 

“Tf I didn’t I shouldn’t be a goin’,” 
she snapped. 

It was just before noon when the 
double-seated team reached the ‘home. 
The plants and the bags and old Mrs. 
Dobbins were successfully disembarked 
and respectively borne and ushered by 
the committee into a big, bare reception- 
room, where the matron awaited them. 

“We shall be glad to have you with 
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us,” said the matron pleasantly. “ Can’t 
I get you a cup of tea, Mis’ Dobbins? ” 

Mrs. Dobbins shook her head. 

“Not yet. I want to see your rooms 
first,” she said. 

The matron led the way up three flights 
of stairs, and Mrs. Dobbins and the beam- 
ing committee followed in her wake. 
They were ushered into a closet-like room 
under the eaves. There was but one win- 
dow, commanding an unpretentious view 
of neighboring roofs and chimney-pots. 
Mrs. Dobbins sniffed audibly. 

“ This,” said the matron, ‘“ we con- 
sider a very cozy nook.” 

“Well, Z don’t,” said Mrs. Dobbins. 
“Ain't there any front rooms lower 
down?” 

“Oh, yes, but of course they’re rather 
more expensive i 

““ Let’s see ’em,” said Mrs. Dobbins. 

Down two flights trailed the party, the 
committee looking a trifle worried. They 
were shown into a large, sunny room 
looking out on the street. There was a 
comfortable rocking-chair by the win- 
dow. Mrs. Dobbins plumped down into 
it and swayed contentedly to and fro. 

“How much does it cost to get in 
here?” she asked the matron. 





“Four hundred dollars,” said that 
lady impressively. 
“That ain’t so unreasonable,” said 


Mrs. Dobbins. She took off her rusty 
shawl and her bonnet and tossed them 
onto the bed. “I guess I'll take this 
room,” she observed with conviction. 

The committee gasped. 

“But my dear Mis’ Dobbins,” pro- 
tested the treasurer, ‘‘ we haven’t but two 
hundred dollars!” 

Mrs. Dobbins wheeled on her. 

“Did I ask you what you had?” she 
said. She stood for a moment glaring at 
them; then she unclasped the ancient 
handbag and fumbled in its depths. 
“* Here’s a bank-book,” she said, fondling 
the faded yellow covers, ‘‘ with nine hun- 
dred and ten dollars and thirty-six cents 
in it. Four hundred dollars of it is to 
pay for this room for me. The rest is 
to provide a room like this for the next 
lonely old woman in our town who is 
pestered to death by the Benevolent So- 
ciety just because she happens to like 
oatmeal gruel better ’n she does hearty 
vittles, an’ because she burns up pieces 
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of her old barn that naturally ain’t good 
for nothin’ else.” She looked searchingly 
at the matron. ‘‘ You Jook honest,” she 
went on, “so I’m goin’ to put this bank- 
book in your hands to do with as I’ve 
just told you.” 

There was dead silence for a moment. 
The members of the committee, very red 
and very embarrassed, looked helplessly 
at one another. Mrs. Dobbins settled her- 
self comfortably in the rocker again and 
stared out of the window, apparently ob- 
livious to the others in the room. 

“We—er—we didn’t realize 
Mrs. Briggs began a stammered apology, 
but Mrs. Dobbins did not seem to hear 
her. She turned to the matron with a 
grim smile. 

“Tf that teapot’s on, I’ll have some of 
your tea now,” she said. . 

John Barton Oxford 





Fate and the Motor 


SHE was a slender girl with soft, thick 
hair and a dimple that couldn’t behave 
itself. Her father, a tall, important- 
looking man, did all the talking, and 
seemed to know everything about auto- 
mobiles; but when the salesman leaned 
over me to fasten a “sold” tag to my 
steering-wheel, I heard him mutter: 

“ Heaven help you!” 

I thought, then, that he referred to 
my new owner, and my pride was hurt. 
What right had any one to reflect upon 
the stanchness and capacity of a four- 
cylinder, twenty-four horse-power, side- 
entrance car, whose engine was adver- 
tised to run at fifteen hundred revolu- 
tions a minute without disturbing a 
penny balanced on the hood? 

A few days after I was sold, my new 
owner came for me. “ Bring me my 
car!” I heard a pompous voice say, and 
I was run out on the floor. At first I 
did not recognize the man who climbed 
into the driver’s seat. He was stiff with 
leather—trousers, coat, and gauntlets. A 
pair of goggles was tilted above the vizor 
of his glazed cap. He had taken “ les- 
sons”? in running an automobile, it ap- 
peared, and he scorned the proffer of a 
chauffeur. But he did not~ jook alto- 
gether comfortable when he laid his 
hand upon my steexing-wheel; I felt it 
tremble. When the engine had been 
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cranked, however, he threw in the clutch 
without hesitation, and—we started. 

When I saw the salesman and a 
“wiper” climbing posts, I suspected 
there had been a mistake somewhere. I 
was sure of it when, having amputated 
the headlights from the nearest automo- 
bile, we came to an abrupt stop with 
the radiator of a _ ten-thousand-dollar 
touring car dangling from one of my 
rear springs. The salesman and the 
‘wiper’ consented to come down from 
their posts after some one had lassoed 
us with a touring rope and made all fast ; 
but the explanations which followed 
were prolonged and painful. 

How we reached my new home that 
day I do not now remember. I do recall 
that we had a police escort for the sec- 
ond half of the way, and that a man 
from the garage, who came the next 
morning, was busy repairing me for three 
days, at ninety cents an hour. It was 
my first experience with the “expert” 
of a garage; for weeks afterward I suf- 
fered intense pain, and strange and hor- 
rible noises came from within me. 

But I was foolproof to an extent; and 
by and by, though it nearly dislocated 
my spine whenever my owner shifted 
gears, we were able to make a short run 
with a fair chance of escaping arrest. 
Indeed, we were in serious danger of 
losing caste among our motoring ac- 
quaintances, when, by a piece of steer- 
ing which was nothing less than inspired, 
we unhorsed a mounted policeman, ran 
over a corpulent lady and her French 
poodle, and, caroming from a hansom, 
rammed a trolley-car so effectively that 
four passengers had to be removed to 
the hospital when the panic on the av- 
enue subsided. 

Of what went on in the outside world 
for the next three weeks I knew little. 
I spent that period in the factory where 
I had been born, and when I came out 
of it I had but a bowing acquaintance 
with at least one-half of my anatomy. 
The itemized bill for new parts was 
made out in two-foot sections, and the 
total of these and of the hush money 
distributed to my owner’s victims was 
never, I believe, the subject of connubial 
confidence. 

But one favor the episode procured 
for me. It created a temporary lapse 
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in my master’s enthusiasm, and I began 
to see more of the lady with the indis- 
creet dimple. Hitherto she had ridden 
with us only occasionally, perhaps be- 
cause her idea of the proper management 
of an automobile did not entirely agree 
with her father’s methods. But from lit- 
tle talks we had had alone in the stable 
I knew her to be a kindred spirit, and 
now that the opportunity had come we 
had more than one long ride together. 
For convention’s sake the family coach- 
man was impressed as a chauffeur, and he, 
being of an open mind, did tolerably 
well by me, after a few encounters had 
tempered his enterprising spirit. None 
the less, I longed for an hour on the 
road alone with my lady. 

One fine afternoon it seemed as if my 
wish was to be realized. She came to 
the stable door in a long tan coat but- 
toned to the neck, and with a morsel of 
a hat tied upon her head, with a big 
bow of chiffon under her chin, only to 
learn from the stable-boy that John had 
come in very early that morning with a 
bad “cold,” and was so fast asleep that 
he, the stable-boy, found it impossible 
to awaken him. At mention of this re- 
markable “cold” my lady looked se- 
vere; but she dismissed the boy with a 
quiet “ Very well,” and, when she turned 
to me, her eyes were sparkling and the 
dimple was misbehaving itself scandal- 
ously. 

“This is our chance,” she whispered. 
Then, climbing into the driver’s seat, 
without hesitation she threw over the 
spark-lever a trifle. I was never prouder 
than at that moment of the ability of my 
engine to start under compression, and 
as we slipped out of the stable and into 
the street, I softened the beat of my mo- 
tor to its sweetest note. 

We ran up the avenue slowly, for I 
knew by the pressure of her hand that 
my lady was just a wee bit nervous. Pres- 
ently we were outside the zone of street 
traffic, and on a long, smooth road which 
took us into the country. Then my lady’s 
confidence began to grow. 

As we rounded a curve, half a mile 
ahead I saw the figure of a man. His 
back was toward us and he was walk- 
ing at a brisk pace, swinging a stick. His 
hat was off, and his curly hair glinted in 
the sun. 
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I heard my driver breathe something 
which sounded very much like “ Jack!” 

Just as we came up with him, he looked 
across at my mistress, hesitated, and pro- 
ceeded to run after us. 

“ Doris!” he cried. 

That was my lady’s name. I now dis- 
covered my mistake in thinking that she 
had known all along who this man was. 
For she gave a little start, her face 
flushed, and she exclaimed: 

“Why, Jack, how you frightened 
me!” 

But she was not so very much afraid 
of him, for we promptly came to a stop; 
he climbed into the seat beside her, and 
then we were off again. 

Somehow the ride was not just the 
same to me after that. My lady did not 
seem to be so much interested in me as 
she had been before. Anyhow, for a 
time I grew careless of what went on, 
and we loafed along and took up far 
more than our share of the road. Then 
something which Jack said rather em- 
phatically sharpened my attention, 
though I did not hear just what it was. 
But Doris must have heard it distinctly. 
There was a little catch in her voice as 
she protested : 

“Oh, no, no, Jack!” 

Whatever it was she denied, the fact 
did not discourage him a whit. He re- 
peated his words. And then I realized 
who he was, and knew all about it. 

This was the Jack about whom. she 
had so often whispered those foolish lit- 
tle things when she and I were alone. 
This was also the Jack whom my owner, 
when he spoke of him at all, alluded to 
as “that scamp of a Brenton.” I never 
had half believed him a scamp, because 
Doris evidently liked him; and the one 
good look I had had of his steady blue 
eyes and clean-cut mouth, as he faced 
us on the road, convinced me that I was 
right. 

So now, when I heard them talking 
very earnestly, I discreetly developed a 
hoarse note in my exhaust, just loud 
enough to make them think they were 
not overheard. I made up my mind that, 
if ever the chance came my way, I would 
help them to their wish. It was not 
difficult to guess what that wish was. 
Words that I couldn’t help hearing now 
and then told me that Jack was doing 
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his level best to shew Doris why they 
should make it a reality at once, and 
how easy it was to do so. But Doris 
kept on protesting, though every time 
she said “No!” I knew by her voice 
and the little tremor of her hand that 
she really meant “ Yes!” 

Just then we turned a bend in the 
road. A lane opened out ahead, and at 
the end of it stood a tiny stone church, 
matted with ivy and with a stone cot- 
tage close by. As soon as my bull’s- 
eyes fell on that I knew what I wanted 
to do. 

There was a deep wagon track run- 
ning off into the lane, and, once my 
wheels struck this, I settled myself into 
it and determined that, whatever else 
happened, nothing should turn me out 
of it. I had my way, too. For the first 
hundred feet neither of my passengers 
seemed to notice that we had changed 
our direction; and when they did, it was 
only Doris who did anything. She 
pressed on the pedal, as if to throw out 
the clutch and stop; but it was the 
poorest little imitation of a push, and 
nothing happened. 

We went on, and she did not try 
again. The next moment we were right 
up to the door of the cottage, and there I 
stopped. I heard Doris gasp. 

“Oh, Jack!” she cried; and again 
there was a moment’s silence. 

“Doris,” Jack said, “you just can’t 
help it now, dear; it is fate!” 

And thenhe lifted her down, and 
they walked to the cottage door and 
knocked. Presently it was opened, and 
they went in. 

The minutes that followed passed 
more slowly for me, I think, thah min- 
utes ever passed before. But when the 
two came out again I was rewarded. 
Her hand was in his, and they seemed 
to me like two children starting on a 
holiday, and yet, somehow, not like chil- 
dren at all. Neither of them spoke; in 
fact, it didn’t seem to occur to them 
that anything existed in the world but 
themselves. But just as they were 
abreast of me Doris bent down and laid 
a cheek against my hood. 

“You and I know it wasn’t all fate, 
don’t we?” she whispered so softly that 
not even Jack could hear. 

Churchill Williams 
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that is important to you. 

FirsT news, for never a 
word of this new aid to beauty 
has ever been printed before. 


we 


To begin with, let us make our 
announcement : 

We are now taking Pond’s Ex- 
tract and making soap with it. 

It is called Pond’s Extract 
Soap. Its merits and results have 
already been proved by months 
of use, experiments and tests by 
the experts of our laboratories. 

The day this message reaches 
you the new and better soap will 
be put on sale for the first time. 
‘ We want You to be one of the 
first to prove its special and ex- 
traordinary qualities—the changes 
that it will make on.the toilet- 
table, the advantages, comforts 
and benefits that are important 
to You. 


T MESSAGE brings news 


se 


Beauty is the first benefit that 
Poud’s Extract Soap offers you, 
—Beauty of brightness, freshness 
aud bloom. 


Don’t think this is the ordi- 
nary claim (made to-day by a 
hundred soaps). We mean not 
the beauty of cleanliness alone, 
but a positive physical influ- 
ence on the complexion, on 
the pores and onthetiny blood- 
vessels that underlie the skin, 
an influence that starts instan- 
taneously, and that any one 
may feel and see. 

Realize clearly what this means. 
It is going’ to cause something 
very like a revolution in the arts 
of the toilet-table. 

The cosmetics, creams and 
lotions that yesterday were 
thought to be almost indispen- 
sable to beauty-culture must to- 
morrow make place for this easier, 
simpler, more sensible and effec- 
tive beauty-aid—Pond’s Extract 
Soap. 

_ Stimulus—to help Nature—that 
is the whole secret of the power 





Made 












For You—A Promise, An Offer, 
A Pledge—First News of the 
New and Better Soap 


With Pond’s Extract 












of Pond’s Extract Soap to aid 
beauty and build a perfect skin 
—and of its power to heal and 
soothe. 


You can FEEL the little 
blood-vessels and the pores 
take up their proper work. The 
stimulus is felt at once. Its 
results are seen almost at 
once. 


No cream, lotion or beauty 
treatment can work more easily 
or more gently, or can help 
Nature more quickly than Pond’s 
Extract Soap. 

You don’t need any other 
beauty-aid when you use Pond’s 
Extract Soap. 

Whether your skin has been 
harmed by wind, sun, cold or 
heat, whether it is chapped, 
chafed, cracking, hard and dry, 
or whether it is soft, oily, pasty 
or dark, use Pond’s Extract 
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Soap without any other appli- 
cation. 
ye 


No other beauty-aid is as easy 
as. Pond’s Extract Soap. Don’t 
tub hard—don’t massage, don’t 
boil or steam or ‘‘cup.’’_ This is 
all you need do: 


—lather well with Pond’s 
Extraet Soap. 

—count sixty. 

—wipe it off. 


That is the treatment in a 
nutshell. Use Pond’s Extract 
Soap every time you wash your 
face and hands, and, just be- 
fore you go to bed, make this 
soft, warm lather of Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap. Cover the face, hands, 
arms, neck and shoulders, lather- 
ing it wellinto the pores. Notice 
that you feel at once the stimulus 
it gives the skin. 
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Put a Light Lather of Ponds Ex- 
tract Soap on Your Face, Hands, 
Arms, Neck, and Shoulders—Let it 
Stay a Few Moments. You Can 
Feel it Begin tts Work at Once. 








After a minute or two, wipe 
it off with a soft towel. Don’t 
rinse off the rest of it. Let it 
remain all night. 


tye 


Pond’s Extract is different from 
every other fluid that claims to be 
like it. It is four times as strong 
as common witch-hazel. 

Pond’s Extract is made only 
from the young and tender shoots 
of the witch-hazel. Because, just 
as the smallest leaves make the 
best tea, and big, tough leaves 
make the poorest tea, the best of 
the virtues of the witch-hazel 
bush are in these fresh and 
tender twigs. 

No coarse or woody brush and 
no twigs other than genuine 


witch-hazel are used. Makers 
of ordinary ‘“‘witch-hazel”’ are 
not so discriminating. Pond’s 


Extract is made by scientists. 

Ordinary witch-hazels contain 
so many essences that are either 
worthless or harmful, that to com- 
pare them with Pond’s Extract is 
impossible. Only an expert ana- 
lytical chemist could tell how . 
much veal good is in them. 
Ordinary witch-hazel is the 
easiest thing in the world to 
“‘water,” and ‘‘ watering ”’ is hard 
to detect. 

As a matter of fact the only 
standard of strength is Pond’s 
Extract itself. 

And that is why, instead of 
using ordinary ‘‘commercial’”’ 
witch-hazel, we chose to make 


— 








our soap with Pond's Extract, 
and have secured exclusive right 
to do so. 

We get Pond’s Extract 7x bottles, 
corked and sealed, just as You 
get it, 

ay 

Pond’s Extract Soap offers you 
more than the virtues of soap, 
and more than the virtues of 
Pond’s Extract. The best way 
to express it is that, instead of 
merely adding one merit to an- 
other, the merit of one is mz/- 
tiplied by the merit of the other. 


Its action as a Soap opens 
the way for the quicker, surer 
action of the extract. And the 
Extract helps and insures more 
thorough action of the soap. 


% 


You must not think from any- 
thing written here that Pond’s 
Extract Soap is om/y for special 
needs. 

On the contrary, it is a soap for 
every day, and for use as often 
every day as you would use any 
other toilet soap. 

As a soap it is absolutely the 
purest, the finest, the best that 
can be made in any country—a/ 
any price!! 

To the millions of users of 
Pond’s Extract this combining 
of its known benefits with a 
soap of quality will make it an 
instant and lasting necessity. 

It gives you more service for 
tts cost than any other soap you 
can buy. 

It costs 25 cents. 





Only Young and 
Tender Twigs 


Hard, Woody 
Branches, Used 


in Making Or- Are Used for 
dinary ‘‘Witch-- Making Pond's 
Hazel.”’ Extract. 





But you haven’t yet learned the 
whole of its special merits. 

—For baby’s batl—for the in- 
finitely delicate little skin that 
must be kept clear and fresh and 
free from the slightest irritation, 
and that must gradually be 
brought to the soft firmness that 
resists harm ; 

—For your own bath—the bath 
that must revive you when 


— 


fatigued, soothe you when cvery- 
thing feels dull, cool you when 
you are overheated—and must do 
it without danger of your ! 
cold ; 

—For frostbites and chilblains, 
and for burns and scalds—ills that 
come to young and old alik« 

—For prickly heat, rashes, 
insect bites and stings, and for 
almost every ordinary kind of 
skin irritation ; : 

—For scratches and cuts, and 
every injury that niust be cleansed 
and soothed before it can be 
healed; 

—For the man who shaves too 
close, or whose face is tender 
under the razor ; 

—For surgeon, and nurse, and 
patient ; : 

—For the one who seeks only 
Comfort and Health—or for the 
one. who cultivates Beauty as 
well ; 

—For the skin that is loose 
and lifeless, or skin that is too 
harsh ; 

—For all, and every one of 
these : 


Pond’s Extract Soap does 
just what it ought to do. 

And ‘does it. surely,’ quickly, 
safely, and pleasantly, It soothes, 
relieves, heals. It cools, com- 
forts, stimulates. It builds, re- 
freshes and cleanses. 

These are the advantages, the 
benefits, the comforts, the luxu- 
ries, that are offered ¢o You by 
Pond’s Extract Soap. 


% 


iking 


When you decide to buy and 
try your first cake of Pond’s 
Extract Soap, your money is 
not ‘‘spent and gone.” 

The full-size, 25-cent, cake of 
Pond’s Extract Soap is what we 
want you to begin with—you 
don’t risk a penny of its price 
when you buy and use it. 

If—after you have used it 
day by day, judging its merit 
thoroughly, and comparing it 
strictly with every word we have 
written here—if you are dis- 
satisfied in a single particular— 
if you point to one promise that 
has not been more than fulfilled, 


tell us about it (enclosing the 
Pond’s Extract Soap wrapper 
and mentioning the dealer of 


whom you bought it), and- 
—Instantly and without ques- 
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tions or correspondence, we will 
repay : (1) Exactly what you pay 
for the soap, 25 cents; and (2) 
the postage on your letter. 

We are making this same 
promise to-day to more than 
twenty millions of readers. 

That is your best proof ‘that 
every promise that we make here 


for our new and better soap has 


been weighed carefully, aud is a 
fact that we know will be proved 
by strictest trial of Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap. 







SOMETHING QUITE NEW! 


PONDS EXTRACT SOAP 


“The Soap that soothes” 


If a single word of this mes- 
sage overstated the merits of 
Pond’s Extract Soap, if we made 
one pramise that was not sure 
to be proved by trial, it would 
mean a loss to us, not of mere 
thousands, but of fens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Surely, you must realiz: the 
strength and earnestness of our 
own faith in our Pond’s Extract 
Soap. 

To-day, as a reminder that it is 
ready for you and within easy 
reach, every store that has Pond’s 
Extract Soap shows’ our sign of 
Pond’s Extract Soap. 

It is not in every store, for it is 
a brand-new article, remember. 
But we do zof ask you to hunt 
from store to store. 

In preparation for to-day, when 
you get the first news of Pond’s 
Extract Soap, we have spent 
mouths of work and thousands 
of dollars—to put Pond’s Extract 
Soap into the stores where you 
usually do your buying. 


% 


No matter where you live 
you can get Pond’s Extract 
Soap very easily. 

We want you to realize that 
this whole message is as personal 
to you as if it came to you in an 
envelope. And if you haven’t 
realized it so far, here is the part 
that will make you see that we 
are actually writing personally to 
You 


This is a part that does not 
apply to other readers, but Zo 
vou especially, for it relates to 
your purchases, your dealer—the 
store where You usually buy 
soaps and toilet supplies. 

We want Pond’s Extract Soap 
to be where you can buy it just 
as easily as you buy stamps— 
without any hunting or bother or 
delay. We believe it is going.to 
become one of the necessities of 
your life, so it must be always 
within your convenient reach— 

—In the store that you patronize 
regularly. 

Whether you live in a big 
apartment house, with stores 
under the same roof, or whether 
you live in a remote country 
place—we are going to make it 
easy for you to get Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap. 

Se 


One danger faces you when you 


go out to buy Pond’s Extract 


Soap. 

It is the same danger that con- 
fronts any customer who—in- 
tending to buy silk—simply calls 
for “lining.” 

You must say, in plain, unmis- 
takable words, exactly what you 
want, and then—you must see 
that you get it. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is given a 
name that enables you to call for 
it plainly—in a way that no dealer 
can misunderstand—or pretend to 
misunderstand. : 

Even before this message is sent 
to you, knowledge has come to us 
that persons in various parts of 
the United States—hearing of our 
new Pond’s Extract Soap and 
foreseeing its success—are pre- 
paring to offer as ‘‘substitutes”’ 


soaps that have neither the merit 





‘| 


The Grateful Stimulus of Pond’s 
Extract Soap Gives a Refreshing 
New Luxury to the Bath. 





nor the reliability of Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap. 

There are some stores (where 
you would expect to find it) that 
as yet have mof Pond’s Extract 
Soap. And in some of these you 











The Perfect Purity and Gentle Vir- 
tues of Pond’s Extract Soap Make 
it Pre-eminently Best for Baby's 
Bath. It Soothes Irritation In- 
stantly and Keeps the Delicate 
Skin Sweet, Clear, Firm and Pink. 





may be offered substitutes—witk 
many an artful argument to per- 
suade you of to try Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap, even though you can 
make the trial without a farthing’s 
risk. 

Your own good sense will, of 
course, remind you that, if You 
have decided to try Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap, a trial of other soap 
will prove nothing about the ad- 
vantages and benefits that we 
promise for Pond’s Extract Soap 
—and that, if you ca// for Pond’s 
Extract Soap, no amount of ca- 
jolery can deprive you of your 
right to get exactly what you 
call for. 

Ly 


No other soap is quite the same 
as Pond’s Extract Soap. And no 
other soap will produce quite the 
same result as Pond’s Extract 
Soap—the fact which we are ask- 
ing you to prove for yourself. 


When you ask for Pond’s 
Extract Soap be sure that what 
you get is Pond’s Extract Soap. 

To plead or argue with a 
dealer who does not want to 
comply with your wishes is 
waste of time and words. 

ye 


If you don’t see a store that 
shows our window-sign you can 
still get Pond’s Extract Soap as 
easily as tf you bought it ata 
vetatl counter. 

Write a little note, naming a 
dealer who has NOT Pond’s 
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To Make Sure that You Get What 
You Pay For, Note Carefully the 
Style and Wording of the Pond's 
Extract Soap Wrapper. 





Extract Soap—enclose 25 cents . 


—and by return mail you will 
rective a full-size cake of 
Pond’s Extract Soap with a 
stamp to repay the one you put 
on your letter. 

We will do more. To save you 
time and bother, and to make it 
still easier for you to get Pond’s 
Extract Soap next time—we will 
send you the names of dealers 
near you who have Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap, and who will always 
be ready to supply you without 
annoying you by urging a sub- 
stitute upon you. 

We would prefer you to buy 


if you send to us direct for it, 
please be sure to mention a dealer 
who has not Pond's ‘Extract Soap. 








from your own dealer. So would 


you. . But remember— 


If your dealer can not hand 
you Pond’s Extract Soap, you 
can always fall back on the 
Postman. 


No matter where you live— 
near or far, city or country, 
now and always—we will make 
it easy for You to get Pond’s 
Extract Soap. 


se 


This message has been long 
simply because’ it is zmportant. 

But the Jest part of the Pond’s 
Extfact Soap message is the part 
that this soap ¢e//s for ttself—thie 
part that you prove by actual 
trial. 

Every word of this ts written 
to. you simply and solely to ask 
you /o TRY (without risking ‘a 
penny )—one FIRST cake of Pond’s 
Extract Soap. 

That trial is all, that ‘this. new 
and better soap need ask. 

That one first cake will PROVE 
to you the things that words can 
only assert. 

We want to win you for aregular 
customer of Pond’s Extract Soap 
—not by words and persuasion, 
but by your own experience, 
your own positive KNOWLEDGE 
of what Pond’s Extract Soap 
will do. 

If we did not know for a cer- 


tainty that your one first cake of 


Pond’s Extract Soap will prove 
these facts to you, we would not 


dare attempt to introduc: 
you in this -way... For it is ob. 
vious to-you that we cannot profit 
by the first cake you use, but only 
by the fact that you and 


t ; your 
family will become regu/ar users 
of Pond’s Extract Soap. 

; Ss 

Think this over. Have you 


ever. read an offer as sweeping 
and ‘as earnest as this? 

What kind of asoap must this 
be, that we can DARE to make 
such an offer for -it? 


ay 


Here are:comforts, benefits, ad- 
vantages, that you want, for your- 
self, for your children, for -the 
other members of your family; 
and they are easily riage your 
reach. 


Make this trial now. No day 
will bea better day to start your 
test than this day. 

Don’t wait’ until’ some out-of. 
the-ordinary need arises. Put 


_ Pond’s Extract Soap on the wash- 


stand fo-day, next to ihe soap you 
have been using. 

Compare them in actual use. 

And don’t put it off. © ‘“To- 
morrow” can never make up 
for pleasures and benefits that 
you miss to- day. : 

If you are “going to do it 
to-morrow,”’ there is to reason 
to deny yourself a pleasure that 
you “can just as easily have 
To-day. : 


Pond’s Extract Soap 


MADE BY 


Armour & Company, | Chicago 


[Sole Licensee From Pond’s Extract Company] 


E INVITE YOU to come and 
learn for yourself exactly 
how Pond’s Extract Soap is made 
—all of you whocan. We want you 
not only to see but also to let us 
tell you every detail, of the ‘““how’”’ 
and the ‘‘why”’ of every step in 
this triumph in soap-making. ! 
And this invitation is in cordial 
earnest. It isn’t only for to-day, 
but. for always. We know that 
you may live far from Chicago. 
But some time, soon or late, you 
will perhaps be within reaching 


distance of the great new hygienic 
laboratory where we inake Pond’s 
Extract Soap—the largest single 
building devoted to soap making 
in the world. 

The Pond’s Extract Co. has 
given us the exclusive license to 





make soap with Pond’s Extract. 
No one else can make it. 

The name Armour in soap mak- 
ing stands, and has always stood, 
for scientific research, new and 
scientific improvements in process 
—the scientist’s rigid scrutiny of 
every ounce of materials used, 
and strictest test of the finished 
product before it goes out. 

We want you to come anid see 
all this for yourself. 

Our. laboratory is ‘as ope to 
you as a store would be. 
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JOB AND HIS COMFORTER 


WHEN a brown, delicious sadness like a 
mantle wraps my soul, 

And the mists of melancholy 
spair’s dark islands roll, 

And I long to grope in caverns where 
dark, Stygian waters run, 

Then my friend, the Hopeless Optimist, 
drops in and spoils the fun. 


from de- 


There’s a cheerful, set expression on his 
mouth and‘in his eye 

As he chirps, “ A lovely morning! ” “ It is 
raining,” I reply. 

“ Well, perhaps a trifle -moisty—but then 
sunshine follows rain.” 

“Rather obvious!” I mutter as I lapse 
again to pain. 


With a maddening irradiance he bright- 
ens up the room— 

Which is dreadfully embarrassing when 
one is plunged in gloom; 

For he smiles in,ghastly pleasure, and he 
slaps me on the back, 

As the grins, ‘“ Brace up, old fellow! 

?,...the future isn’t black! ” 


All 


“Isn’t it?” I cry in horror, vainly strug- 
gling with my fears; 

“Isn’t life a flower of poison, isn’t earth 
a vale of tears? 

Isn’t woman a deceiver, 
power? 

Can’t I base my. faith in anything—not 
even Schopenhauer? ” 


isn’t perfidy a 


“No!” he says. ‘“ Your gloom is ground- 
~ Jess. For an answer look at me! 
Why, I know no word like sorrow—smile 
at everything I see. 

All things work to make me happy, and 
I’m glad to know they do!” 

But I shake my haggard forehead: “ Poor 
old chap, I pity you! ” 


me?” “Yes, most profoundly— 

more than all the human race, 

That you have to go forever with a grin 
upon your face, 

That you never know the rapture of be- 

wailing in the fog, 


“ Pity 


“Oh, you happy Hopeless  Optimisi, 

though blandly you enthuse, 

I don’t want your rosy colors—I would 
rather have the blues. 

With your soul so bathed.in sunshine | 
should think you’d be afraid 

Of a spiritual sunstroke, if you don’t get 
in the shade! ” 


But he smiles—deluded |. creature!—and 
goes whistling from the room; 

Leaves me to the somber comforts of _my 
temperamental gloom, 

To the -sweet intoxication of unmitigated 
wo, 

Which my friend, the Hopeless Optimist, 
alas, can never know! 

Wallace Irwin 


THE BLUESTOCKING 


Me uissa, while I fondly eye her, 
Sits musty Sophocles perusing; 

The more, it seems, I try to guy her, 
The more. my precious time I’m losing. 


She’d rather read a page of Latin, 
Or pore o’er some -old. Greek oration, 
Than study with me what. I’m.-pat in— 
The gentle art of osculation! 


Whene’er I see her she’s intent on 
King Arthur, Hamlet; Shyloch,. Werther, 
While I stand by, her lover, benton 
Repeating’. things that’ should-. divert 
her. 
But though my words grow shrill and 
shriller, 
She goes on bidding.me defiance; 
She’d rather delve in Hume or Schiller 
Than study with me _ love’s_ sweet 
science. 


I’m sorry she gives so much time to 
Philosophers and fusty sages; 
I really think it is a crime to 
Spend hours and hours o’er tiresome 
pages. 


She may be wise and most discerning, 
But in life’s drama small her part is; 

Though she be mistress of great learning 
She knows not what a human heart is! 
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Never muttered ‘De Profundis, never 
even kicked a dog! Nathan M. Levy 
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LOWNEY’s COcoA is an American triumph in culinary products. 
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It is the most delictous and best made; anywhere or at any price. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass., Makers of Chocolate Bonbons and Chocolate Manufacturer?. | 4 
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LIGHT VERSE— CONTINUED ~™ 











A MAGAZINE LOVE STORY 


An immaculate, tailored young man, 
Who dwelt in the magazine ads, 

Loved a girl on the opposite page 
Rigged out in the furriers’ fads. 


When each evening he called on the maid, 
They turned down the gas from page 
two, 
Till her father, from page twenty-eight, 
Made use of an excellent shoe. 


All undaunted, on page sixty-three 
He purchased a solitaire fine, 

And eloped in an automobile 
Provided on page thirty-nine. 


Then away to the depot they whirled, 
Their honeymoon trip to pursue, 

For their tickets were bought on a road 
Discovered on page forty-two. 


By their parents forgiven and blessed, 
It only remains now to state 
In an architect’s cottage they lived 
Planned nicely on page twenty-eight. 
McLandburgh Wilson 





THE CRY OF A PHILISTINE 


A PAINTER splashed his canyas full of 
colors, vaguely blent; 
He called it art. 
A player mauled piano keys until his 
strength was spent, 
And called it art. 
A poet penned a sonnet weird, which not 
a soul could scan; 
A fellow wrote a “problem play” 
puzzled every man; 
Another one composed a song that gave 
us all a start; 
They called it art. 


that 


Crowds thronged the painter’s studio, 
exclaiming: “What a grand 
Impressionist! ” 
More gathered round the pianist—cried, 
as they shook his hand: 
“Impressionist! ” 
They said it to the playwright, the com- 
poser, and the bard, 
And to a lot of other freaks that worked 
but half as hard 
Creating weird absurdities to give the 
world a twist— 
“Impressionist! ” 


Perhaps I am too dull to grasp their 
scheme of things; but still, 


I call it rot! 
Perhaps it is because my mind won't giv: 
the proper thrill— 
I call it rot! 
It’s hard to say, but anyhow, I like to 
use my mind 
To judge of art, and not be told: 
is the proper kind.” 
I think art should be understood; and so, 
when it cannot, 
I call it rot! 
Louis J. 


“ This 


Stellmann 





A CAPRICIOUS MAIDEN 


Because I drifted to and fro, 
She flouted me, a year ago, 
And called me “lazy loiterer,” 
What time I urged that loving her 
Was not alone high education, 
But an absorbing occupation! 


Priscilla was a member then 
Of Helping Hands for Working Men— 
A club exclusive and austere 
That frowned on skittles, pipes, 
beer, 
But strove to dignify the way 
Of laborers who toiled all day. 


and 


So I reformed. I slaved for pay; 
I took no rest from June to May. 
But now—alas for hopes destroyed! — 
She’s “comforting the unemployed,” 
And has no earthly use for me, 
Because I practise industry! 
Aldis Dunbar 


HOW SHE CHOSE A SEAT 


JEANNETTE went to the matinée; 
The box-office she sought. 

She said, “ Have you a box? I hope 
The last has not been bought.” 


They had a box—they showed her where: 
The damsel she cried, ‘ No! 

I think it is too near the stage, 
And that spoils all the show! ” 


She said, “I'll take a seat down-stairs.”’ 
They showed to her the chart. 

“Oh, mercy, must I sit ’way back? 
Why, that would break my heart! ” 


They had seats in the balcony; 
For those she did not care. 
She bought one for the gallery— 
She always sits up there! 
Harold Susman 
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BOSTON 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUGE 


Better Than 
Home Baked 


The housewife is obliged to take such goods 
as her grocer keeps—and the grocer must 
take those the market supplies. The com- 
mission men buy goods that will keep best 
and that afford most profit. Those for Van Camp’s Pork and Beans are not that kind— 
they are all selected. Michigan beans are famously good, and the best of the crop, every 
year, is ordered for Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 

The market man buys tomatoes that are green, because they will keep. The tomatoes for 
Van Camp’s Tomato Sauce are ripened on the vines, giving the sun a chance to mature 
their rich, spicy flavor. Central Indiana produces the finest flavored ripe tomatoes that 
can be found anywhere. The great Van Camp Packing Houses are located right there, 
and the tomatoes for Wan Camp’s Pork and Beans are picked just at the point of .ripe- 
ness, fresh every morning. 

The housewife buys her spices in small quantities from a grocer’s (often stale) stock. Spices 
for —— Tomato Sauce are whole, pure and the finest imported goods that can be 
procured, 


There’s a secret in combining these materials, also. Wan Camp’s have had years of experience—and have a 
way of their own—every good cook does. Wan Camp’s Pork and Beans are always prepared in just the same 
way —known only to Van Camps. 








Their ever-veadiness is another valuable feature about 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. Just ten minutes by 
the clock—and you can serve as appetizing, whole- 
some and substantial a meal as anybody needs and 
as dainty as it is satisfying. Husband may bring a 
dozen guests to dinner—that need never alarm the 
provident housewife who has Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans in the pantry. 















If you want to know how really good Van Camp's 
can be, try this: 


Entree of Beans 
One quart of Van Camp's Pork and Beans 


with Tomato Sauce. 
One-half cup sweet cream. 


One cup English Walnut meats, broken once. _ 


Press the beans through a colander. Moisten with 

the cream, beating up lightly, stirring in the walnut 
meats. Pile lightly into a baking dish and bake 
twenty minutes. Serve hot zs an entree for dinner 

or for luncheon. 

Children want more—and more—of Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce— good for them. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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AUTOMOBILE CHAT 











A RECORD-BREAKING SHOW 


The Marvelous Success of the Great Double 
Automobile Exhibition Recently 
Held in New York 


New York has recently held its sixth 
annual automobile show, and all pre- 
vious records have been totally eclipsed. 
Four years ago one building was several 
times too large for the display, but this 
winter the two biggest buildings in New 
York—Madison Square Garden and the 
new Sixty-Ninth Regiment Armory — 
were too small to contain all the ma- 
chines and the people who wished to see 
them. Here are some of the amazing 
figures of this double exhibition: 


All told, more than five hundred ex-, 


hibitors were represented and more than 
three hundred different automobile mod- 
els were displayed. Of these machines, 
two hundred and forty-five were “gasoline 
cars, fifty-seven electric, and nine steam. 
There were forty-seven commercial trucks 
—twice as many as were shown last year 
—and a dozen makes of motor-cycle. 

The total attendance at both shows is 
placed at three hundred thousand—a fig- 
ure which equals the population of Detroit 
or New Orleans. The amount of business 
done during the week, including -sales to 
agents, is estimated at more than six 
million dollars. One manufacturer sold 
forty imported cars, at an average price 
of eight thousand dollars apiece; another 
disposed of thirty at an average of six 
thousand apiece. A third, an American 
maker, sold one hundred and _ twenty- 
seven cars at an average of thirty-five 
hundred dollars each. | 

Taken either as an industrial exposi- 
tion or a popular attraction, this double 
show has never been equaled. Two hun- 
dred and forty telephone-booths were 
needed to transact its business, and more 
than ten miles of telephone wire were 
put in place in both buildings. From 
morning till night the two vast halls were 
crowded, not merely with buyers and ex- 
perts, but with the general public. Many 
thousands of visitors came from neigh- 
boring cities, and even from. distant 
points, to attend the exhibition; and New 
York, city of great hotels as it is, found 


its accommodations taxed to’ the utmosi 
to provide for its guests. 

The scenic possibilities of an automo 
bile show were brought out this year for 
the first time. The five hundred exhil 
itors were furnished with a truly artistic 
setting for their handsome machines. 
The use of automobile wheels as huge 
rosettes, to fasten the bunting upon the 
walls—the harmonizing of the architec- 
ture of the booths with the graceful 


curves of the machines—the canvas sky,’ 


studded with electric stars, that roofed 
Madison Square Garden, and the air-ships 
that hovered aloft in the Armory as em- 
blems of the future—all these features 
helped to make the exhibition a_ spec- 
tacular success. 

At its present rate of progress, the New 
York show will soon come to resemble a 
miniature world’s fair. It. is amazing to 
see such concrete evidence of the propor- 
tions to which the automobile industry 
has already grown, practically within a 
dozen years of its birth. When has a new 
invention ever made such phenomenal 
progress? 


THE FREAK MACHINE 


Its Practical Disappearance Proves that the 
Automobile Has Now Passed 
Beyond Its Infancy 


The absence of freak machines from 
the recent exhibitions shows that the au- 
tomobile has grown beyond the experi- 
mental stage. It has emerged from its 
infancy, and reached its adult days of 
maturity and stability. Except in a few 
cases where a special type of machine is 
built, practically as an advertisement, to 
establish a new speed record, the cigar- 
shaped horror of five years ago has 
passed away—probably for good, and with 
few or none to mourn over its disappear- 
ance. The modern automobile is a thing 
of beauty, safety, and reliability, as well 
as speed. 

Neither is the making of automobiles 
at the present time a gamble between 
enormous profits and bankruptcy. Even 
the general public has a very clear idea 
of what an automobile should be; and it 
is no longer true that a man can earn 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


The Price of Silver 


Notwithstanding the increasing cost of silver bull- 
ion, Tiffany & Co. will continue, until further 
notice, to offer Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons of 


’ their current copyrighted patterns at 


$1.00 per ounce 
Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 


Tea Spoons, - - - - = dozen, SJ J, upward 


Dessert Spoons, - - - - “* %18& “ 
Soup or Table Spoons, .- - .- “ %25. “ 
Breakfast, Entrée or Dessert Forks- “ %17. “ 
Dinner or Table Forks, iis min: nh OS 


Cuts of Patterns Sent Upon Request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with-exact information as to weights and enables 
them to more readily compare values with articles 
for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Silverware on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any | 


National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections from 
their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 

















Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


All of Tiffany & 
Co.’s_ silverware 
is of English 
Sterling quality, 
925/1,000 fine. All 
their patterns are 
copyrighted, and 
as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retail- 
ers, these designs 
never lose their 
individuality by 
overproduction or 
promiscuous sale 
through other 
dealers 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This 
cataloguecontains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
530 pages and 
over 6,000 
suggestions of 
jewelry, _ silver- 
ware, and choice 
artistic objects 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts, 
with the range of 
prices at which 
they may be pur- 
chased 
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TRADE AND .THE MOTOR-CAR 


Many Are the Branches of Commerce in 
Which the Influence of the Auto- 
mobile Is Felt 


Now that twenty-five thousand motor- 
cars are registered in New York, hun- 
dreds of people are preparing to cater 
to these newcomers in the _ business 
world. Four magnificent garages, for in- 


stance, have recently been built along 
Broadway to house pleasure vehicles 
alone. Such an investment in land and 


buildings as these represent would never 
have been made had it not been for the 
actual needs of a rapidly growing traffic. 

Special arrangements are being made 
by suburban and country hotels to make 
automobile tourists comfortable. Little 
booths, for the sale of milk, flowers, and 
souvenirs are being hopefully erected by 
embryonic capitalists along the main 
roads. Even the farmer, who has looked 
with sullen disapproval upon the advent 
of the motor-car, is finding that the man 
behind the headlights is a good spender 
and the best distributer of prosperity that 
the small towns have ever seen. 





NO FEAR OF A SLUMP 


The Automobile Business Has Had a Steady 
Expansion, Not a Wild Boom 


It is not correct to say that there has 
been any boom or tidal wave in the auto- 
mobile business. Nothing has been more 
remarkable than the steadiness and sta- 
bility of ifs growth. The cheap and 
trashy car is not yet here, and not likely 
to come. 

The aim of our manufacturers is, hap- 
pily, not cheapness, but usefulness and 
comfort. The competition between them 
is fair, not frenzied; and there is not the 
slightest prospect of any slump either in 
quality or in prices. A buyer can choose 
between a machine at five hundred dol- 
lars and one at fifteen thousand dollars— 
a range that gives him plenty of latitude 
and the worth of his money in any case. 

No one who has had any practical ex- 
perience in the automobile business will 
compare it with the bicycle boom of a 


a hand sickle and a_ reaping-machin« 
The bicycle is still popular, and always 
will be; but it had limitaticns that could 
not be overcome. As a manufacturing 
proposition, it was a simple mechanism 
of few parts, and the field was wide open 
to all manner of competitors. 

The automobile, on the other hand, is 
a highly complex machine. To manufac- 
ture one requires a great variety of ma- 
terials and a large command of skilled 
and highly paid labor. A would-be manu- 
facturer of motor-cars will think twice 
about risking his capital if he pays a 
visit to one of the immense factories now 
in existence. Consequently, there is likely 
to be no wild-cat competition in the trade 
—no slump—no breaking of prices. At 
any rate, so say the experts who have 
watched the progress of the industry. 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES 


They Stand To-day as the Admitted Equals 
of Any Machines Produced’ Any- 
where in the World 


Half a dozen years ago it was thought 
proper to say: “The American autoimo- 
bile is the machine of the future.” To- 
day the facts are compelling every one 
to say: “ The American automobile is the 
machine of the present. It has arrived.” 
Whatever greater progress we may make 
in the future, our American automobiles 
are now the equals of any in the world. 

The figures for the last year proved 
that we are now leading all countries in 
the number of machines produced. On 
an average, we are building nearly one 
hundred every day. A single corporation 
in Detroit is announcing an output of 
twenty thousand runabouts for 1906. 

We lead the world, too, in the number 
of cars now in use. In every State, every 
city, every town, the automobilist popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing. An interna- 
tional census would show that New York 
has already become the metropolis of the 
trade. 

It is also a fact that we can 
the best foreign machines in _ speed. 
Since the wonderful performances of the 
Stanley and Darracq racers in the recent 
Florida contests, when the fifty-horse- 
power Stanley came only four-fifths of a 
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your children’s lifetime. 


construction, action and tone. 





decorative beauty. 











They embody more marked differences of real value 
from the average piano than any other piano made. 


The strings are longer. The sounding boards are larger. 
The actions are more delicately balanced. They embrace more 


true scientific devices for producing artistic musical effects. 
stay in tune better. They last longer. 


We ourselves make every part of our pianos. For nearly 
half a century we have made each year’s piano better than the 
last—and always of one quality. For we do not attempt to 
compete with that class of piano which pretends to represent full 


piano value at half price. 


most economical of all pianos. 


Write for a catalogue and the name of a dealer near you. 













233-245 East 23rd. Street, 
NEW YORK CIT WY 


PIANOS THAT PAY| 


Your piano should be a paying possession for your own and 
A piano’s paying qualities are embodied in its design, finish, 


Kranich & Bach piano encasings—Grand and Upright—are 
never excelled for elegant design, handsome finish and 








But Kranich & Bach pianos—Grand and Upright—pay their 
highest dividends in durable construction, honesty of skilled work- 
manship and exclusive features of scale, stringing, action and tone. 











We ask nothing for fictitious “prestige.” We charge nothing 
for “‘ concertizing ”’ and extravagant “publicity.” We make the 
fairest priced exclusively high grade pianos, and the 





KRANICH ¢é BACH 
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second behind the big two-hundred-horse- 
power Darracq in a two-mile race, the 
little American machine swings to the 
front as the most marvelous speed-toy 
that has ever been made by human skill. 

The Stanley is in all its parts a dis- 
tinctively American machine, both F. E. 
Stanley, its designer, and Fred Marriott, 
its driver, having been brought up on 
the pie and doughnuts of New England. 
In the swiftest run recorded at the time 
of writing these notes, the Darracq did 
two miles in fifty-eight and four-fifth sec- 
onds, and the Stanley in fifty-nine and 
three-fifth seconds. Running neck and 
neck, the French and American racers 
flashed over the Ormond beach at the 
unthinkable speed of more than two miles 
a minute. 

In all respects, therefore, our automo- 
bile business is now established upon a 
solid foundation... Any impartial expert 
visiting such exhibitions as those held re- 
cently in New York and Chicago would 
find that in both cheap and high-class car- 
building we are abreast of any European 
country. Naturally, those foreign ma- 
chines which were first in the field, and 
which have won most of the historic in- 
ternational trophies, will retain their 
prestige for some time; but the buyer 
who thinks more of results than of 
ancient history need not go abroad to 
find as good machines as human skill 
can produce. 


WAY FOR THE MOTOR-TRUCK 


After Many Experiments and Some Dis- 
appointments It Is To-day a 
Proved Success 


Naturally enough, the first commercial 
vehicles were more or less freakish. If 
profitable at all, it was mainly from the 
advertising standpoint, and in many cases 
their career was short and picturesque. 
The wonder was, not how well they 
worked, but that they could work at all. 

But at the big exhibitions held recently, 
one machine out of every six was a com- 
mercial vehicle. One giant truck at- 
tracted particular attention at the New 
York show. Back and forth it ran be- 
tween the Armory and the Garden, loaded 
with five tons of pig iron—the weight of 
seventy men, yet making less noise than 
a fifty-pound wheelbarrow. From demon- 


strations made in connection with these 
recent shows, it is clearly proved that an 
auto-truck is a money-saver from ilie 
point of view of what it can accomplish. 





FOES OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


On Better Acquaintance, Most of Them 
Have Changed Their Minds and 
Become . Its’ Friends 


—-—————. 


Not only has the farmer begun to smile . 


upon the march of the automobile, but 
the horse-dealer and carriage-maker, too; 
have found that they have nothing to 
fear from it. Fourteen years ago only 
the first few experimental motor-cars 


were in use, and the average price of a ° 
horse, in the slump of 1892, was sixty-five 


dollars. To-day there are perhaps a hun- 


dred thousand automobiles in the United ; 


States, yet the price of horses has ex- 
actly doubled. However many 
and mules have been wiped out, the Agri- 
cultural 


horses : 


Department reports that there : 


are more than twenty-five million left. 


The fear that the horse will become ex- 
tinct, 
called a pressing question. 


like the buffalo, can scarcely be | 


In the item of farm wagons, last year's : 


output was far ahead of that of any pre- 
vious twelvemonth, being more than half 
a million. Of vehicles of all kinds, a mil- 
lion and a half came from American fac- 
tories in 1905. Such a business has given 
the maker of wagons and carriages a real- 
ity that is better than his optimistic 
dreams. He also has learned, to his sur- 
prise, that the automobile is a maker and 
not a breaker of trade. 

The delusion that the automobile is 
necessarily a menace to pedestrians dies 
hard; but there is no longer any doubt 
that it is a delusion. Accident statistics 
for 1905, recently published, show that 
the motor-car is the safest means of 
transit, and the least dangerous to other 
travelers. Forty per cent of the year's 
fatal mishaps were caused by runaway 
horses, thirty by railway accidents, fif- 
teen by street-car accidents, ten by acci- 
dents on the water, and only five per cent 
by automobiles. If, therefore, the auto- 
mobile is to be taxed as a social menace, 
a tax which is eight-fold greater should 
be placed upon the horse, which was the 
cause last year of more than four thou- 
sand fatalities. 
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IRST tet me 
tell you my 
price on the 

paint to do the 

work — not by 
the gallon, but for 
the entire job. 

Then let me send 
you all the paint 
you need, freight 
prepaid. Use it on 
your buildings— 
use it all. 


Then stand off 
and take a long 
look at it. If the 
paint is as repre- 
sented—if it is entirely satisfactory pay me the 
price I have put on it, either in cash or on 
6 months’ time. If the paint is mot satisfac- 
tory, keep it. free—without any cost whatever. 


Now I don’t want you to pay me any money 
inadvance. I don’t want you to send mea cent 
on deposit. 


I simply ask you to test the paint in the 
most liberal way you ever heard of. 


I have a large paint factory. I have been 
making paint for many years. In all my paint 
experience I have never seen a paint, nor heard 
of a paint that was anywhere near as good as 
my Parker Perfect Paint. 


That’s the reason why I sell it on my Parker 
test plan. 

Now, ready mixed paint that you buy at 
the store has water in it. It hasto have. It 
wouldn’t keep if it didn’t. 


_ Another thing: Mineral paint pigment and 
linseed oil fight each other when they are in a 
can together. 


No canned paint is fresh paint—any more 
than canned corn can be fresh corn. 


I make my Parker Perfect Paint especially 
for the job of painting to be done. It’s fresh 
when you get it. Fortwo-coat work I give you 
a certain body—for three-coat work another 
body—and so on,—so that the paint you get 
will be made especially to your order and for 
the exact number of coats that you want to 
put on. 


on a 
Ten Years’ Guarantee 
6 Months’ Time to Pay 












Parker Perfect Paint is made from pure 


material. 


I Sold the Paint 


for that House for 
7 713 
' Let Me Tell You What the Paint {! 


‘ i 3 






for Your {iJ 
House 


Will Cost fig 






The pigment is my own formula, containing 
pure white lead, zinc coloring matter, drier, etc. 
The linseed oil is the best that money can buy. 


Selling paint by the job—and not by the 
gallon—protects you. 


I tell you exactly how much it will cost to 
do your painting in any number of coats, and 
I guarantee you will have some paint left over. 


Don’t guess at the amount of paint you 
need. 


I will send you a blank estimate for the 
measurements of your buildings. When you 
fill it in and send it back to me I will tell you 
just how much I will charge you for the paint 
for the entire job—and I guarantee to furnish 
you at that price, all the paint you need for 
the work. 


No, no matter where you think of buying 
your paint, you ought to write to me for an 
estimate, to find out how much a big paint 
manufacturer would charge you for the com- 
plete job. It will post you on what you ought 
to pay. 

When you write I will send you my paint 
book, ‘‘ The Paint that Parker Makes.’’ It tells 
the balance of this paint story and gives you 
a full line of colors to select from. My paint 
is guaranteed for ten years—and if you wish 
I will allow you six months’ time to pay for it. 


It’s this way: 

This is the fairest paint offer you ever 
heard of. 

My paint is the best paint on the market. 


You can take no risk in buying of me—in 
my way. I leave it all in your hands to decide. 


If I didn’t know my paint to be good, sure- 
ly I would not dare to sell it in this way. It’s 
reasonable to believe that I must be making 
the best paint in the world to make such an 
offer as this—now isn’t that so? 


Write for my estimating blank and Paint 
book at once. 


This offer, you see, will crowd my factory 
to its utmost. So you should write for the 
estimate and paint book without delay. Ad- 
dress 


The President, Parker Perfect Paint Co. 
403 H 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 











THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


From Maine to California they talk ‘“ The 
House of Mirth”; 

You’d fancy beaux and furbelows had 
vanished from the earth. 

“ Ah, maiden, reading spellbound, tranced 
by that wondrous art, 

Thy tears of pity flow, no doubt, for hap- 
less Lily Bart!” 


“Oh, sir, smart girls smoke cigarettes! ” 
—a long and happy sigh— 

“Now we may smoke them openly, in- 
stead of on the sly. 

Through fragrant clouds of nicotine the 
face of Lily glows; 


For Mrs. Wharton says so, and Mrs. 
Wharton knows! ” 
“Maid, o’er the volume dreaming, me- 


thought that witty page, 

Touched with ironic laughter, would bet- 
ter suit the sage. 

Those rich and haunting phrases, 
rare and ripened skill, 

The humor and the pathos—-these can 
hold thy fancy still?” 


that 


“Oh, sir, smart women’s love affairs are 
surely rather risky! 

I wondered if those mondaines really were 
—well, quite so frisky. 

All their prunes-and-prisms graces can be 
nothing but a pose, 

For Mrs. Wharton says so, 
Wharton knows! ” 


and Mrs. 





OUR AMERICAN SPEECH 


Henry James Is Unkind Enough to Say that 
His Countrymen Grunt and 
Squeal Like Animals 


Last June Henry James made an ad- 
dress to the graduating class at Bryn 


Mawr College, taking for his subject 
“The Question of Our Speech.” This ad- 
dress was imperfectly reported at the 


time, and is now published in full in a 
little volume which also contains the 
same gentleman’s lecture on Balzac. 
Mr. James told the Bryn Mawr students 
that the American voice, as he most often 
heard it, was an untrained, unmusical 
voice; that Americans have no “tone 





standard’; and that the unsettled char 
acter and the inferior quality of ow 
voices are due to our carelessness about 
a “speech standard.” We have not, in 
fact—so he says—‘“a neat and tidy” way 
of speaking, but, instead, one that is con- 
fused, ugly, flat, thin, and mean—“ as lit- 
tle distinct as possible from the grunting, 
the squealing, the barking, or the roaring 
of animals.” He likewise asserts that our 
national enunciation is exactly the sort 
that corresponds to the kind of voice 
which he has described. Our speech, 
being “unaccompanied with any dignity 
of intention, makes for mere ignoble 
thickness and turbidity.” He particular- 
ly criticizes our habit of substituting a wu 
for an e, so that we say “vurry,” “ Amur- 
rica,” “ Philadulphia,” and “tullegram.” 
In these words he thinks that we descend 
“deepest into the abyss.” 

Perhaps it is well that 
from. time to time should take us 
to task after this fashion, but when 
Mr. James declares that we say 
“twuddy” when we mean “twenty,” it 
seems as if he were drawing slightly upon 
his imagination. Mr. James also appears 
not to have distinguished between the 
manner of speech which one may hear 
from brakemen on the Elevated roads and 
what he might presumably have heard 
from his listeners at Bryn Mawr. 

It is probable that he was mentally 
comparing us with Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. If so, he ought to remem- 
ber certain facts which few foreigners 
have ever taken into account. The United 
States receives every year something like 
a million immigrants from every quarter 
of the globe, speaking every kind of lan- 
guage, dialect, and jargon; yet through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the 
country a form of English is in use which 
no one, not even Mr. James himself, would 
have any difficulty in understanding. In 
England, on the other hand, within the 
space of a few score’miles, one may en- 
counter, as in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
natives whose speech is almost unintel- 
ligible—and this after a thousand years 
of high civilization. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that the Amer- 
ican standards of speech are not always 
those which would commend themselves 
to an ultra-cultivated critic; yet, on the 
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Re-building a Brain 





Can only be done by Food which contains Phosphate of Potash 
and Albumen. 


That is nature’s way and the only way. 
That is the Mission of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Note the users of GrapesNuts. They are brainy, nervy, 
clever people. Keen brains make money, fame and success. 
Brains must be fed. 


Postum CEREAL Co., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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other hand, it is a marvel that so much 
has already been accomplished in the di- 
rection of uniformity and correctness. 





FROUDE AND FREEMAN 


The Bitter Controversy of the Two Historians 
Is Recalled by Herbert Paul's 
New Life of Froude 


Herbert Paul’s recently published life 
of James Anthony Froude, the historian, 
is a fascinating piece of biography. It 
recalls the style of Froude himself, who 
wrote history with so much vivacity and 
color that on ‘one occasion Bret Harte 
sent him a letter filled with an amused 
envy. 

One of the best chapters in Mr. Paul’s 
book is that which gives an account of 
the long controversy between Froude and 
Edward Augustus Freeman, author of 
“The History of the Norman Conquest,” 
and a writer of a very different type from 
Froude. Freeman was minutely accurate 
in detail, but only scholars cared to read 
him, for he was wordy and long-winded, 
and at times insufferably dull. He never 
forgave Froude’s popularity, and he set 
himself the task of discrediting his rival. 
He called him superficial, inaccurate, and 
even dishonest, and kept attacking him 
in the English periodicals, both anon- 
ymously and in signed articles. 

Freeman’s manners, in fact, were of- 
fensive to almost every one with whom 
he came in contact. When he visited this 
country in 1881 he perpetrated every sort 
of social blunder, appearing at formal 
dinners in a shooting-jacket, and mani- 
festing a general contempt for everything 
and. everybody, including even those who 
had gone out of their way to show him 
courtesy. At the end of his visit one 
of his entertainers is reported to have 
asked him what he found in the United 
States to interest him. Freeman replied: 

“The only interesting thing that I have 
found here is the sight of a Chinese 
baby! ” 

One anecdote regarding Froude and 
Freeman is not given by Mr. Paul in his 
book, though it well deserves preserva- 
tion. The two men were, of course, not 
upon speaking terms; but it happened on 
one occasion that both were present at a 
meeting where Freeman was to deliver 
an address. Some tactless person went 
to Froude and asked him to introduce 


Fréeman to the audience. Not wishing to 
embarrass the individual who had made 
this request, Froude consented. Advan- 
cing to the front of the platform, he in- 
troduced his adversary very briefly in 
these words: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it has become 
my duty to introduce to you the distin- 
guished regius professor of history in the 
University of Oxford, who illustrates in 
his own person the manners of our rude 
Saxon ancestors better, perhaps, than any 
Englishman now living.” 





“THE DEBTOR” 


Mary E. Wilkins’ New Book Is an Amusing 
Study of Life in a New Jersey 
Suburban Village 


Despite its pride in Mary E. Wilkins, 
New England has often been a little re- 
sentful of her unsparing delineation of 
local types of character. For this reason 
it will perhaps rejoice more  whole- 
heartedly in ‘“ The Debtor”: than it was 
able to do in “ Pembroke” and some of 
Mrs. Freeman’s other stories. The scene 
of “ The Debtor” is laid in New Jersey, 
where the writer has  lived—at the 
suburban village of Metuchen, in Middle- 
sex County—since her marriage a few 
years ago to Dr. Freeman. The hero, 
moreover, is a Southerner, so that from 
the Bay of Fundy to Long Island Sound 
the voices, which have denied the novel- 
ist an accurate vision when she saw New 
England’s miserliness, cold-heartedness, 
and repression, may now safely be lifted 
to praise her keen insight. — 

Arthur Carroll, the hero of the new 
story, is a Kentuckian of much charm, of 
most gentlemanlike address, and of the 
loosest possible views of his financial ob- 
ligations to the communities in which he 
deigns to settle with his very attractive 
family. He is a really masterly study 
of a fascinating, kindly type of “ dead 
beat,” and most suburbs know enough of 
bim and his kindred to appreciate the 
delineation. 

Indeed, the whole atmosphere of sub- 
urban life is wonderfully caught in this 
tale. And to most people, with its inti- 
mate characterizations, it will make a 
greater appeal than some of Miss Wil- 
kins’ more pretentious social studies have 
made. 
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THE FEMININE NOTE 


Somehow Masculine Critics Seem Unable to 
Agree as to What It Is and 
Where It Appears 


Long before this year’s “silly season,” 
when the discussion of some trite and 
academic question is recognized as a 
cheap, legitimate, and mildly amusing 
way of filling newspaper columns, a dis- 
pute has arisen in the London press over 
“the feminine note in literature.” 

William Leonard Courtney—who is a 
fellow of an Oxford college and literary 
editor of the London Daily Telegraph— 
mentioned, in a recent critical volume, 
his conviction that this note was a pas- 
sion for details. One of the London 
papers refuted him to its satisfaction by 
calling to mind the passion for detail 
shown by some of the most vigorous of 
masculine writers—Dickens and Zola 
among them. In its opinion, the journal 
added, the only distinctively feminine 
note to be found in modern literature was 
the protest raised by certain women 
against the conventional limitations of 
their sex. 

As a matter of fact, the feminine note 
in literature is generally whatever the 
masculine critic happens to decry. If he 
is all for brawn and blood, then the preva- 
lence of the namby-pamby is laid to the 
good women of the pen, and he rails at 
Rosa Nouchette Carey and Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney and such favorites. If he is ad- 
dicted to psychological sewer investiga- 
tion, then the feminine note which is 
threatening literature ise the cowardly re- 
fusal to “look life in the face,” the ridic- 
ulous, romancing, fairy-tale work of a 
Mary Johnston, perhaps. If, on the other 
hand, he likes an orderly portrayal of an 
orderly and unemotional life, he declares 
that literature is doomed unless the erotic 
note sounded by—say Amelie Rives or 
Mrs. Atherton—can be stilled. 

But the one thing which the critics 
will never learn is that the general fem- 
inine note is like the “general horse,” 
which, though an abstraction provocative 
of discussion, never ran a race or hauled 
a dray. They will keep on harping about 
the feminine note as if there were not 
Charlotte Bronté as well as Jane Austen, 


George Eliot as well as ‘“ Gyp,’ George 
Sand as well as Amelia Barr, Sappho as 
well as Mrs. Hemans, Mme. de Staél as 
well as Marie Corelli, Maria Edgeworth 
as well as Edith Wharton, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning as well as Mary E. Wilkins. 





LITERARY MARRIAGES 


An Old Theory Refuted —Writers Who 
Have Married Writers Without Ruin- 
ing Each Other's Happiness 


Neith Boyce, whose new novel, “ The 
Fire of Spring,” is just announced, is 
known in private life as Mrs. Hutchins 
Hapgood, her husband being a brother of 
Norman Hapgood of Collier’s Weekly. Be- 
sides a good deal of effective work in 
journalism, Hutchins Hapgood has made 
a very careful study of Chinese life in the 
United States—a subject that has yielded 
him much quaint and unusual literary 
material. He is one of a rather in- 
teresting trio. For a good many years 
he was the almost inseparable companion 
of Josiah Flynt Willard and Alfred Hod- 
der—the former, better known  with- 
out his surname—being the author of 
“Tramping With Tramps,” and the latter 
having collaborated with Mr. Willard in 
that very interesting book, “The Powers 
That Prey.” 

Neith Boyce—this is her maiden 
name, and not a: mere pseudonym 
—won a good deal of notice three years 
ago by her original novel of Western life, 
“The Forerunner.” She is one of the 
rapidly increasing number of women au- 
thors who have married literary men and 
thus helped to refute the old theory that 
two clever persons should not marry each 
other, under penalty of having to endure 
domestic unhappiness. 

One might make a long list of authors 
who have married authors, and who have 
found both inspiration and sympathy 
from this harmony of occupation. The 
Brownings are, of course, the most strik- 
ing example; but the same thing is true 
of other and less famous couples. To 
mention living Americans alone, there are 
Elizabeth Phelps Stuart Ward and Her- 
bert Ward; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Miiller 
Hopkins; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Leon Wil- 
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Only 45 to 50 lbs. 
water pressure 
required to run 
this washer. 





* it saves, you can keep it, and I’ll take my pay out of its 
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If you have the water pressure, 
1 will furnish this Motor Washer 
on one full month’s free trial, 
freight prepaid—if you keep it, 
then it must pay for itself. 





"This Motor Washer Works Itself | 


By Water Power Alone 


AVE ve oe running water in your home ? 
Well, if you have from 45 to 50 pounds pressure on 
wo! it, r ll make it do all your washing WITHOUT ANY 
ORK 

You can just throw the clothes into the tub, turn a 
ap, and our new Motor Washer (Self-Working) will do 
the rest. 

aus the motor works the wringer, too, as well as the 
washer, 

Now, I know this SOUNDS too easy and too good to be 
true. But it IS true, every word of it. 

Here is the PROOF that it is true. 

I’ll send you one of these Motor WASHERS, to your own 
house, on a month’s free trial. 

rl pay the freight out of my own pocket, and I won’t 
ask you a cent deposit, nor a note, nor Security in any form. 

rl just trust anyone I believe trustworthy with this 
W eT T’ll take all the risk and expense of the Test 
mysel 

If you find our Motor Washer WON’T wash clothes 
WITHOUT your doing a thing to work it, but turn a tap, 
then send it back to me at MY expense. 

If it WON’T do BETTER washing than the washboard 
with far less wear on the clothes, send it back at MY ane. 

If it won’t do the washing in less than HALF THE: TIME 
your Washerwoman could do it, without the machine, then 
send it back to me at MY expense. 

If the month’s free test doesn’t prove that it will pay for 
itself, send it back at my expense. 

Will you try our Motor Washer (Self-Working) a month 
at MY expense ? 

Or, if you lack the necessary water-pressure, will you try 
our new “ Gravity ’’ Washer a month at MY expense ? 












This wonder- 
ful washer works 
by the help of gravity 
instead of water power. 
Try it one month free, p 
and then if you 

keep it, it must 

pay for itself. 


Gravity Helps This Washer Do The 
Work in Less Than Six Minutes. 


F you haven't running water in your house, or if you have 
less than 45 pounds water-pressure, let me send you my 
new 1900” Gravity Washer, that works with the help 

of Gravity-Power. 

* Gravity,” you know, is what makes a stone roll down hill. 

And our new Washer is called the ‘‘ Gravity ” because it 
works by almost the same principle as the rolling stone. 

You throw the clothes into a tub of soapy water, start off 
the machine, and the “* Gravity ” does nearly all the rest. 

You can wash a tub full of very DIRTY clothes with 
this new Gravity Washer in less than Six Minutes by 
the clock. 

The “ Gravity Washer” won't tear the finest piece of lace 
—it won’t break a button—nor it won’t WEAR the thinnest 
white clothes. 

Because all the washing is done by driving soapy water 
THROUGH the threads of the dirty clothes. 

Now, I want to send one of these *“ Gravity Washers” to 
any responsible person, for a month’s free test, just so you 
can PROVE what I say to be true. 

I don’t want a penny from you for the month’s use of it, 
unless you decide to keep it after that. 

I will pay the freight to your railroad station at my own 
expense, and my own risk—and I don’t ask a penny of 
security from you. 

If you feel that you can do without the “ Gravity 
Washer ” after YOU’VE USED IT A MONTH, I will take it 
back from you, without a penny from you, or any “ back 
talk *’ from me. 

Yes,—and I'll pay the freight BACK, too—at my own 
expense. 

If you decide to keep it, I promise you it will pay for 
itself. Read on 


How to Get a Washer that Pays for Itself 


LL any reliable person needs to do to get either 
the Motor Washer (Self-Working) or the Gravity 
Washer, is to write and tell me WHICH ONE to 

ship at my own expense for freight, on one full month’s 
free trial. 

If you find the machine I send on free trial, all that 
I say it is, and that it will actually pay for itself i in what 


weekly savings. 
It will save half your washer-woman’s time, or 60 
cents a washing. 
You send me 60 cents a week for the Motor Washer, 
or 50 cents a week for the Gravity Washer, until the 
machine pays for itself in full. 
And you need not decide on KE£PING it till after 





you’ve tested it in at least four Washings, viz.:a Month 





—free of charge. 

And it will do $2.40 worth ci work for you during the 
free trial period. I know this sounds like a most 
UNUSUAL OFFER 

Well, it IS unusual, because they are UNUSUAL 
Washers—Washers that pay tor themselves. 

Remember that back of the Washer, and back of 
my promise, stands the largest Washing Machine 
Factory in the World. 

Just tell me the name of the Washer you wish me 
to send you on a month’s free trial, and write your 
name and railroad station very plainly. Address R. F. 
Bieber, General Manager, The Nineteen Hundred 
Washer Co.,7022 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y., or 
355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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son; Mr. and Mrs. Booth Tarkington; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, who began to 
collaborate in writing “The Lightning 
Conductor,” and who have since followed 
up this marked success by two others. 
Mr. Williamson, to be sure, is an English- 
man, but his wife is an American of the 
Americans, being descended from Chan- 
cellor Livingston, one of the great jurists 
of early New York. 





NO MORE LETTER-WRITING. 


A Pessimist Declares that the Grand Old Art 
Has Finally Been Killed by the 
Literary Agent 

A writer in one of the literary month- 
lies has been lamenting the rise of the 
literary agent. His grief does not con- 
cern itself with the percentage which that 
comparatively new figure in the book 
world exacts from authors, nor yet with 
the higher rate of payment which he is 
supposed to secure from publishers. But 
with the agent’s coming, sighs the sad- 
dened observer, there passes away from 
the world the last survival of correspond- 
ence as a courtly art. 

It seems a just cause of grief. While 
we had~the interchange of letters be- 
tween publishers and writers of standing, 
we had not entirely missed the minuet 
and kindred exercises of grace. But now 
no more will editors accept available 
manuscripts with “words that rob the 
Hybla bees and leave them honeyless ”; 
no more, when they reject the unavail- 
able, will they pour the oil of compliment 
and regret into the wounds made by their 
unwilling hands. All the delicate, digni- 
fied epistolary courtesying and bowing 
which used to disguise the vulgarity of 
barter are done with. Henceforth the ed- 
itor’s secretary will merely inform the 
agent’s clerk that “we are returning all 
of the manuscripts left for consideration 
on January 10, except the short story, 
‘Uncle Rastus’ Fourth of July,’ by Joel 
McHenry Page; the sonnet, ‘So Cold 
Against My Hungry Heart,’ by Zona Theo- 
dosia Wilcox; and the essay, ‘Down With 
Domesticity,’ by Charlotte Perkins Ather- 
ton. Checks for these will follow in due 
course.” 

Thus the literary agent allies himself 
with the railroad, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the elevator, and all the other pow- 
ers of graceless haste, and his rise means 


the final downfall of correspondence as a 
fine art... Perhaps, however, we may find 
comfort in the fact that there are still— 
and possibly. always will be—authors who 
prefer the time-honored method of dealing 
direct with publishers. 





A SNUB FOR GEORGE MOORE 


How the Late Justice Jeune Expressed His 
Emphatic Disapproval of "Evelyn Innes" 


They tell a story in England about 
George Moore and the late Lord St. 
Helier—better remembered as Sir Fran- 
cis Jeune—which is worth repeating. 
Some years ago Sir Francis, who long 
presided over the divorce division of the 
High Court, was staying at one of the great 
English country-houses. Another guest 
was Mr. Moore, of whom Sir Francis en- 
tertained no very high opinion, either per- 
sonally or as an author. One day, after 
dinner, the conversation drifted toward 
the subject of divorce, and the justice 
remarked, in somewhat epigrammatic 
fashion: 

“Tf it were not for music among the 
upper classes and liquor among the lower 
classes, the court over which I preside 
would have nothing at all to do.” 

Moore, as is well known, is a careful 
student and a great lover of music. Many 
of his books have dealt more or less 
directly with musical subjects, so that the 
justice’s remark interested him greatly. 
He turned it over in his mind until it 
formed the nucleus of a theme which he 
finally developed in his novel “ Evelyn 
Innes ”—a book that might be accurately 
described as a study of the relation of 
music to morality. Having finished the 
story, he sent a copy of it to Sir Francis 
Jeune with the following note: 


Mr. George Moore presents his compli- 
ments to Sir Francis Jeune, and begs him 
to accept a book which owes its origin to 
a saying of Sir Francis while a guest at 
Lady Blank’s. 


After the lapse of a time sufficient to 
allow the justice to read the novel, Mr. 
Moore received a brief and rather uiex- 
pected reply: 


Sir Francis Jeune presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. George Moore, and regrets 
that any careless words of his should have 
led to a result so utterly deplorable.” 
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me WiTirenticx 


I want you to go to a drug store, a candy store, or a 
department store and ask for a box of Whipped Cream 
Chocolates. You can’t mistake the package—black with a 
mark like this stamped in white. I mention this to begin 
with, because any substitute which may be suggested to you can’t 
possibly be the same. You see Whipped Cream Chocolates are 
made by a new secret process, which nobody else knows. Therefore, 
no one can change an ordinary cream center into the frothy,velvety, 
butter-smooth, delicious, mouth-melting masterpiece that I have 
invented. The coating is just thick enough, just sweet enough, just 
bitter enough, to bejustright enough. I have put the best flavors, the 
purest sugar and the highest priced chocolate the world can supply me, into Whipped Cream 
Chocolates, and when I tell that, without advertising, there wasn’t a dayin 1905 that I didn’t 
sell at least five tons (more than 50,000 pounds), you can conceive what an unusual candy 
Whipped Cream Chocolates are. 





It is not possible to make candy cost more than I have made Whipped Creams cost, yet I am 
making avery nice profit. When you buy them from your dealer at fifty cents a pound it means 
that you save thirty cents on a pound, because the only candy that I know which is almost as good 
is sold at eighty cents a pound. I emphasize this fact, because I wish you to realize that I intend to 
put an end to the unjust and exorbitant profits candy makers have heretofore realized, by always 
giving you far better candies at very much lower prices. 


To make it convenient for you to get Whipped Cream Chocolates, I have not only packed them in 
full pounds, at fifty cents, but I have also made up half pounds, at twenty-five cents, and a ¥ of a pound 
package at 15 cents. You notice I underscore 4 of a pound, because I am not going to give light 
weight 15 cents size as other makers do, but an exact ¥ of a full pound. 





Ask for Whipped Cream Chocolates, no matter where you are or where youlive. If you happen 
to find some one dealer who at the present moment is not selling them, send me his name and ten 
cents, and I will mail youa big trial box of them, or, if you will send me fifty cents direct anda 
dealer’s name, I will ship you a full pound of Whipped Creams and pay all the charges myself. I can 
only do this, however, if you live East of the Mississippi River. Beyond the Mississippi, I’ll break 
even with you and pay half the cost of shipping. 


Wrietokito DARBY OF BALTIMORE 


Care of Darby Candy Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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"THE LION AND THE MOUSE" 


The Remarkable Popularity of a Play Which 
Most of the New York Critics 
Condemned 


The long New York run of “ The Lion 
and the Mouse” reflects credit on the 
playgoing public’s powers of. discernment. 
Put on without any star to act as a mag- 
net, it has run to crowded houses at the 
Lyceum since November 20, and will re- 
main at that theater far into the spring. 
A second company, with Arthur Byron as 
the Lion and Margaret [Illington (Mrs. 
Daniel Frohman) as the Mouse, has been 
made up for “the road,” with Chicago as 
the base of the preliminary tour. 

In the home company, Edmund Breese 
as John Ryder—whom the public persists 
in identifying with John D. Rockefeller— 
has proved himself a player of no ordi- 
nary powers; and Grace Elliston, as his 
vanquisher, Shirley Rossmore, although a 
little weak in voice, appeals cleverly to 
the sympathies of the audience. Miss 
Elliston has made great strides since the 
days when she was known as Grace Rut- 
ter, and sang in the chorus of “The 
Wizard of the Nile,” at the Casino, with 
Frank Daniels. 

Now that “The Lion and the Mouse” 
has proved itself one of the leading suc- 
cesses of the winter, it is amusing if not 
edifying to go back to the files of the New 
York newspapers for last November, and 
find out whether it was the critics or the 
public that called the turn on the play. 
The Times seemed to come closest to the 
mantle of prophecy, describing it as “an 
absorbing drama of American life,” and 
adding that “Mr. Klein has written not 
only an entertaining play, but a thought- 
ful one.” The veteran William Winter, in 
the Tribune, declared that there was 
scarcely a credible incident in the piece, 
while the Evening Sun’s critic asserted 
that “outside of two strong scenes be- 
tween the girl and the millionaire, the 
play is not only ludicrously weak but 
inexpressibly crude. Some of its most 
serious scenes are really funny.” The 
Evening Telegram went even further, and 
announced that “the piece was so hope- 
lessly theatrical that the few moments of 
the genuine in it seemed so far above the 


average of the play as to almost bear the 
hallmarks of genius”—a sentence that 
seems ahout equally defective in logic, 
grammar, and critical acumen. 

But in this case, as in many others, 
the public decided for itself. It found 
something of the same interest in “The 
Lion and the Mouse” as in Mr. Klein’s 
“Music Master,” which is now in its sec- 
ond year on Broadway. The average play- 
goer will forgive improbability very often, 
but tediousness never; and if he likes a 
play he will go home and tell his friends 
about it—which is the best kind of adver- 
tising a new show can possibly have. 





A CHANGE IN PUBLIC TASTE 


Signs of the Times Which Indicate that the 
Popularity of Musical Comedy 
Is on the Decline 


Just as the public sometimes flocks to 
see a piece which the critics have damned 
with faint praise, so does it at other times 
hold rigidly aloof from something that they 
have hailed with a choruc cf eulogy. For 
instance, the New York newspapers ex- 
hausted their stock of adjectives in com- 
mending Fred Walton, the English pan- 
tomime expert, when he appeared with 
the imported musical comedy, “ The 
Babes and the Baron.” The tempo of his 
humor was not swift enough for Broad- 
Way audiences, however, and the Shu- 
berts soon found it advisable to send the 
piece off on the road. 

“ Mexicana,” which replaced it at the 
Lyric, is a dreary comic opera written on 
the old, old lines—a meaningless mélange 
concocted to give an opportunity for pic- 
turesque scenery and costumes. But you 
can’t stop a cannonball that is rolling 
down hill by putting a thousand-dollar bill 
in its path. Signs are not lacking that 
musical comedy is on the down grade 
nowadays. Of course, there is still a 
chance for a really good article—such as 
“Mlle. Modiste,” in which Fritzi Scheff 
has been so_ successful. Unlike most 
pieces of its kind, “ Mlle. Modiste” would 
be as coherent and interesting without its 
music as with it. It is built upon a 
properly constructed story, and it con- 
tains no low comedian to disgust the 
audience with antics which belonged upon 
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jj potes Cewronys Toter Luxury, 


How to be Clean 


Perfect cleanliness of the skin, like 
clean linen, is to-day simply the ex- 
pected thing in a man and never be- 
speaks overfastidiousness or effeminity. 
Particular men everywhere have found that facial massage clears the skin of 
pore-dirt that washing does not take away—hence, as a matter of cleaniiness, 
they find frequent massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


indispensable. Not only does a Pompeian Massage perfectly cleanse the skin, 
but it removes wrinkles and blackheads, takes out stiffness of the facial muscles 
due to mental or physical concentration, animates the tissues and makes the 
flesh firm and solid. 

Automobile drivers, athletes, ball players, mechanics, railroad men—all 
whose work or play soils hands or face, will find Pompeian Massage Cream a 
most valuable cleanser. 

Your barber can give you a hand-massage with Pompeian Massage Cream. 
But don’t let him use an inefficient, perhaps dangerous, substitute. Look for the 
Pompeian sign of cleanliness and the name on the bottle. Pompeian Massage 
Cream is sold by druggists for home use. 


Your wife or sister will be glad to have a jar of 
Pompeian Massage Cream in the house. Most women 
to-day recognize the value of this preparation in main- 
taining a clean, clear, healthy skin. It contains no 
grease and makes the use of face powders unnecessary. 


A TRIAL FREE 


Send your name to-day—we will mail a gen- 
erous sample and book on Facial Massage. 
Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer 
will not supply. Price 50c. and $1,00 a jar. 
POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 

123 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
= , Men like Pompeian Massage Soap. Ahighegrade 7/8 és the jar the 
This is the jar the toilet article, healing and refreshing, but not highly druggist sells for 

barber buys. perfumed. It is for sale by all druggists. home use. 
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the upper shelf in the days when Lillian 
Russell was young. It may fairly be 
called the exception that proves the rule. 

George Edwardes, who controls most of 
the musical shows in London, prophesied 
the present decline two years ago. He 
is still in the business, but he has an- 
nounced his intention of seeking new pas- 
tures by bringing his entire Gaiety com- 
pany to New York next September in 
“The Spring Chicken.” Whether he will 
be too late in the game to win any tricks 
remains to be seen. 

The English manager is not the only 
one who has had a weather eye out for 
this change in public taste. The reason 
for Francis Wilson’s migration from mu- 
sical shows to straight comedy is now ap- 
parent, and Raymond Hitchcock was not 
slow in following suit, despite the pro- 
testations of his friends. To be sure, he 
made a sad mistake with his vehicle last 
fall, “Easy Dawson”; but he has done 
better with ‘ The Galloper,” the farce 
written around the Greco-Turkish War by 
Richard Harding Davis. 


"ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE" 


The Barrymores in James Matthew Barrie's 
Novel and Delightful Mixture of 


Fun and Seriousness 


At a time when there are so many 
theaters and so few possible plays, Bar- 
rie’s “ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire ” seems like an 
act of treachery to his calling. The piece 
is altogether delightful to audiences, to be 
sure, and its performance is accompanied 
by that running wave of half-suppressed 
laughter through the house which is a 
more positive compliment to the play- 
wright than is applause. But what author, 
henceforth, dare make use of the incident 
of a woman concealed in a man’s apart- 
ments? By travestying the episode as he 
has done in the Ethel Barrymore play, 
Barrie destroys one of the most service- 
able implements in the playwright’s work- 
shop. 

It is a pity, too, that the shortage in 
drama compelled Mr. Frohman to put 
Miss Barrymore into a character at least 
ten years too old for her. She does it ex- 
tremely well, all things considered, but it 
cannot be supposed that she enjoys play- 
ing it as she enjoyed her part in “ Sun- 
day” or “Captain Jinks.” This is the 
second time since she became a star that 





she has been cast for a réle considerably 
beyond her years. The same thing hap- 
pened two years ago in “ Cousin Kate.” 
There are those who do not care for 
Mr. Barrie’s play, who do not understand 
the admixture of fun and serious emotion 
when the mother discovers her daughter 
hidden in the closet. But these are the 
people who must have every sentiment 
labeled before they dare think it, who 
lack the swing of fancy that enables a 
more mobile mind to enjoy the same au- 
thor’s fairy play, “ Peter Pan.” But what 
shall be said for the playgoer who sees 
no charm in the curtain-raiser at the Cri- 


terion—“ Pantaloon,”  Barrie’s so-called 
“plea for an ancient family”? Even if 
the English pantomime, -.with its time- 
honored quartet of clown, pantaloon, 


harlequin, and columbine, is practically 
unknown in America, we all possess hu- 
man hearts and know what the ups and 
downs of life are. The man or woman 
who can sit through “ Pantaloon,” as 
played by the Barrymore brothers and 
their three associates, without being 
stirred by one sympathetic impulse, de- 
serves to be blackballed at any playgoers’ 
club to which he may seek admittance. 
Herein lies one beauty of Barrie’s work. 
Without raising a great ado about his 
mission to elevate the stage or to reform 
public morals, he infuses so much sweet- 
ness and purity into his plays that one 
comes away from them with a sense of 
uplift which is all the more helpful be- 
cause they make no parade of any ethical 


purpose. 
What a contrast to a play like “ The 
Clansman”! Mr. Dixon’s melodrama 


seems to be a deliberate attempt to stir 
up racial passion and ill-feeling, and its 
dialogue contains passages that are un- 
pardonably offensive to good taste. 





THE TRIALS OF A MANAGER 


Why Charles Frohman Often Finds It Difh- 
cult to Cast His Stars Suitably 


The New York production of “ Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire ” throws a fresh light upon 
the old subject of the evils of the exist- 
ing theatrical system. When one remem- 
bers that the title part was written to fit 
Ellen Terry—who is still playing it in 
England—one_ realizes how delightful 
Ethel Barrymore might have been in her 
support as the daughter, Amy, played here 
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SHOES DE LUXE 


EVER were shoes more beautiful than the new “Queen Quality” Custom 
Grade models! And their variety is practically endless, including shoes for 
every service and occasion. @ The extent of this variety may be prosaically 

presented by stating that “Queen Quality” Shoes are made in no less than 4,760 varia- 
tions of shape and style —thus affording accuracy of fit for every type and size of 
foot, and “ease the first day worn.” (But no figures can express the charm of this 
variety. Indeed, it is but faintly suggested by the illustrations here shown. To ap- 
preciate this you must see the shoes. Ask for them. Sold throughout America. One 
dealer in each town. Our beautiful booklet shows many other styles. Sent free. 


Oxfords $3.50 & $3.00 Boots $4.00 & $3.50 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 
3 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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so charmingly by Beatrice Agnew. But 
poor Mr. Frohman! Instead of selecting, 
from all the manuscripts offered him, the 
best play suited to a particular star, the 
established managerial policy compels 
him to cling to the piece already demon- 
strated to be a “sure thing.” And as the 
supply of “sure things” is never large 
enough, he has to decide which of his 
actors can have a new play, which must 
take an old one for another season, and 
which must be cast for some more or less 
ill-fitting part. 

Miss Barrymore’s uncle, John Drew, 
may have the odd experience next season 
of appearing as a character bearing his 
own name. Some of Drew’s best hits 
have been made in Charles Wyndham 
parts, and Wyndham’s latest success, 
written for him by Hubert Henry Davies, 
is called “ Captain Drew on Leave.” But 
it is quite possible that Sir Charles will 
save the play for his own next American 
tour. 

That is another addition to the trou- 
bles of the native manager. Where for- 
merly he was able to secure the American 
rights of pieces that proved popular in 
London, the English actor-managers now 
prefer to journey here themselves and 
pick up double profits on the spot. - Mr. 
Frohman has met the difficulty, in a meas- 
ure, by corraling some of the British 
players and playwrights, and setting up 
as a manager on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In fact, he now controls as many 
theaters in London as he does in New 
York—the Empire, the Criterion, and the 
Herald Square here, and the Duke of 
York’s, the Vaudeville, and the Aldwych 
there. 


A MISNAMED COMEDY 


" Fascinating" Is Not Exactly the Most Ap- 
propriate Epithet for Alfred Sutro’s 
"Mr. Vanderveldt" 


Sutro’s new comedy, ‘“ The Fascinating 
Mr. Vanderveldt,’ was written expressly 
for Ellis Jeffreys and her London com- 
pany. Much was expected of it after the 
pronounced success of his “Walls of 
Jericho,’ but the public should have 
learned by this time that a hit in dra- 
matics, unlike the street-cars in Chicago, 
seldom carries a trailer of the same 
type after it. It may seem like “ rubbing 
it in” to recall George Ade’s disastcr 


with “The Bad Samaritan” last autumn, 
but the American public may not be so 
familiar with the fact that C. M. S. Mc- 
Clellan’s “Jury of Fate” has failed to 
please London, where his “ Leah Klesch- 
na” was as popular as in New York. And 
when Thomas W. Ross passed from 
Henry Blossom’s “ Checkers,” after a run 
of some three seasons, to the same au- 
thor’s “Fair Exchange,” the result was 
the very opposite of what might have 
been expected from the title of the latter 
piece. 

“The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt ” 
was rehearsed in London and brought to 
Daly’s in New York for its premiére. The 
first two acts are nothing but talk—well- 
written talk, of course, but not the sort 
of thing the public goes to the theater to 
hear nowadays, unless it is George Ber- 
nard Shaw who draws them there with 
his paradoxical fireworks of wit. And 
when Mr. Sutro finally decides to make 
things move a little faster, he must needs 
drag in that favorite device of the British 
playwright—the English inn, where the 
man and the woman are detained under 
more or less compromising conditions. 
He may have supposed that the automo- 
bile lent a sufficient flavor of newness to 
the premises, but so swiftly do dramatic 
fashions pass nowadays that already the 
motor is a back number on the stage. One 
of the January plays advertised as a 
special attraction that it positively con- 
tained no automobile. 

A serious defect in ‘The Fascinating 
Mr. Vanderveldt,”. as done at Daly’s, is 
the fact that Frank Worthing, who cre- 
ated the title part, is far from deserving 
the epithet attached toit. Possibly with a 
man like Robert Loraine in the character, 
the verdict would have read more than a 
succes destime. Miss Jeffreys herself was 
as handsome and charming as ever. It is 
scarcely fair of the New York critics to 
compare her so persistently with Mrs. 
Kendal, who is as hard as nails compared 
with the warmth of the human note that 
the younger actress infuses into all her 
work. 

Miss Jeffreys was leading woman for 
several seasons at the London Haymarket, 
and is the wife of Herbert Sleath, who is 
now with her in “The Fascinating Mr. 
Vanderveldt.” It was he who originated 
the character of the wicked earl in “ The 
Squaw Man.” 
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> A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


‘We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.” If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER’S ‘sss’ CHOCOLATE 
SWISS MILK 

(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 

distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. There’s 

no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 


cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. The proof is in the eating. 


a LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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HOW STARS ARE MADE 


There Is No Royal Road to Histrionic Suc- 
cess, Yet Ment is Pretty Sure to 
Find its Opportunity 

“Tf you are new to the business and 
have a play to sell,” remarked an actor 
the other day, “you might just as well 
keep it in your pocket as try to dispose 
of it by peddling it around among the 
managers. They are not going to risk 
any money on so problematical a venture 
as staging a play by a novice. You must 
either get an ‘angel’ or else hitch your 
hopes to a star.” 

There is good hard sense in this state- 
ment, unpalatable as it may be to the 
hosts of men and women all over the land 
—literally thousands of them—who are 
turning out plays in hope of supplying 
the aching void which managers them- 
selves confess exists. If you get an 
“angel” interested, and if he wishes to 
get back some of the money he puts in, 
he will do well to induce some popular 
star to play the leading part. For what 
is the first question that the ordinary 
playgoer will ask when some one tells 
him about a new play? 

“Who's in it?” 

If the cast is a list of nobodies—that is, 
of people of whom he has never heard 
before—he is most likely to keep his 
money in his pocket or else to spend it at 
another theater. 

But how are the new people going to 
become famous at this rate? you inquire. 
There is not the slightest need for 
anxiety on that score. Destiny may be 
trusted to attend to the matter; for after 
all, merit is tolerably certain to come to 
the front sooner or later. There is no 
reason to suppose that the lower ranges 
of the theatrical world are full of genius 
condemned by unjust fate to blush forever 
unseen. 

Take three of the women stars now 
playing to packed houses-,within three 
blocks of one another in New York. Each 
of them became famous in a _ night— 
Maude Adams, when she appeared as 
leading woman with John Drew in “ The 
Masked Ball”; Blanche Bates, when she 
overtopped Ada Rehan as the adventuress 
in “The Great Ruby” at Daly’s; Elsie 


Janis, when she made her remarkable hit 
in a roof garden last summer by her imi- 
tations of other players. 

In spite of all the talk about favorit- 
ism, that is how stars are made. 





EDMUND BREESE, THE LION 


The Young Actor Who Plays the Part of the 
Multimillionaire in Charles Klein’s Play 


“You’re making a great mistake, and 
you're sure to regret it.” 

That was what some of Edmund 
Breese’s acquaintances told him when he 
came to New York last season with Rob- 
ert Edeson, in “Strongheart,” and 
“doubled,” the parts of the _ football 
trainer and the Indian. He did both well 
—the latter so well that his work at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. But 
his friends were still anxious. 

“Tt is all wrong,’ they assured him. 
“Now you will associate yourself with 
Indian réles, and the public won’t care for 
you in anything else.” 

“Tll risk it,’ replied Breese, and in 
course of time confounded their predic- 
tions by winning his promotion to the 
important part of John Ryder, the multi- 
millionaire, in ‘The Lion and_ the 
Mouse.” The pessimists still found occu- 
pation, even after the marked success 
that Breese achieved in the part. 

“Now see what will happen to you,” 
they warned him. “After this you will 
always be set down as a player of old 
men’s parts, and you'll get no others.” 

But Breese is not feeling nervous about 


his future. He is a_ Bostonian, and 
played for some seasons with James 
O’Neil in ‘Monte Cristo” as_ both 
Danglars and Nortier. He is, moreover, 


that vara avis in his profession, a modest 
man. In spite of the hit he has made as 
the leading character in one of the sea- 
son’s most popular productions, he has no 
present ambition to become a star. 

“A star gets such distorted views of 
things,” he told the writer, in a chat about 
plays. “ Let an author bring him a drama 
with long speeches for the leading man. 
‘Great!’ he cries. ‘I’d like to do that! ’ 
He is quite unmindful of the fact that the 
audience is generally bored to the yawn- 
ing point over dialogue that runs more 
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Our New Spring 
Fashion Book is Free 


It contains 64 pages, and illustrates and de- 
scribes over 185 fashions that artistic dressers 
are wearing in New York now. 

It explains how you can have a costume 
made in any of these 185 styles cut to your 
individual measurements, shaped to become 
you and to make the most of the good points of 
your figure. 

We will make up any design shown in our 
Fashion Book to suit the tastes and requirements of the lady who orders it. This is why we 
positively assure you of perfect fit, becomingness and up-to-date style. 

You can choose the material, too, for we send free, with the Fashion Book, as many 
samples as you wish, selected from our stock of 450 varieties of the prettiest and daintiest 
fabrics offered for this season. 

Our system of fitting from meastyements sent us by mail, 
is the result of over 17 years’ experience, during which time we 
have won and Kept the confidence of 400,000 women, many 
of whom were so difficult to fit they had never been entirely 
satisfied until they ordered from us, That is why we KNOW 
we can please YOU. 























We positively guarantee to fit you perfectly and give 
entire satisfaction or promptly refund your money. 


Spring Suits 


KG 
Made to $4 t $95 New York - 
Order O Styles 
OUR SPRING FASHION BOOK ILLUSTRATES: 
Shirt-Waist Suits,. . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits,. . . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits,. . . ‘ $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton -” sth’. $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts, ce ee 6($S3.50' to $15 
Silk Coats,. . .. . . $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats, ... . . $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, . . . $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ‘‘ Pony’’ Walking Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
he U. S. which means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States, our new Spring Book of 

New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. Please mention colors desired, and whether you 
wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, wash suit, skirt, 
jacket or rain coat. Be sure to ask for the new Spring Book and Samples. 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 





National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d St. New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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than twenty lines between cues. The 
choppy sort, that gives everybody on the 
stage about an equal amount to say, is 
what the people prefer, and what your 
star won’t stand for.” 





HIGH LIFE AND LOW LIFE 


Most Successful Plays Deal with the Former, 
Some with the Latter, but Few or 
None with the Middle Region 


“New York audiences do not care for 
middle class life on the stage.” 

So said a New York manager who has 
been in the business only a year and has 
three successes on his hands. Is he right? 
Suppose we look over the field and clas- 
sify this season’s winners. 

To begin with, there are “Man and 
Superman,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
“The Squaw Man,” and “ Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire,” all four of which deal with smart 
folk, as the phrase runs. ‘“ Peter Pan,” of 
course, is in a class by itself; but the 
glint of wealth runs all through “ Forty- 
Five Minutes from Broadway”; the 
people in “ The Walls of Jericho” are all 
London swells; the hero of “ The Prince 
Chap” can afford to keep “a man”; a 
millionaire permeates “Mlle. Modiste”; 
and the coachman who gives a name to 
“The Man on the Box” is a scion of 
wealth in disguise. “The Girl of the 
Golden West” skips the middle class 
region and jumps over into low life. 

This is a pretty strong showing to back 
up our manager’s theory. As evidence of 
his own practical belief in it, he added 
that he had read “ The Little Gray Lady ” 
in manuscript, and at once turned it down 
as falling within the proscribed limits, 
with its backyard setting and generally 
dingy atmosphere. 


MARGARET ANGLIN'’S TEARS 


A Perfect Command of Her Lacrimal Glands 
Is Useful to an Emotional Actress 


The other day Margaret Anglin was sit- 
ting at luncheon with two friends. One 
of them remarked on her marvelous 
power in expressing deep emotion. Miss 
Anglin, who is far better-looking off the 
stage than upon it, permitted a glint of 
mischief to tinge the smile with which 
she made answer. 

“Oh, I have nothing to do with that,” 


she said. “It is simply a gift. I tan 
make the tears come at will. See!” 

The waiter had just brought on the des- 
sert, and Miss Anglin pickéd up a tea- 
spoon. This she touched to the top of the 
glass of chocolat parfait, fixing her gaze 
steadily upon it. 

“You poor little chocolate ice-cream! ” 
she said in a whispered undertone. 

Instantly the tears sprang, trembled on 
her lashes, and began to roll down her 
cheeks. With a quick dab of her hand- 
kerchief she wiped them away, and ex- 
tinguished the sob with a laugh. 

“There, you see,” she cried. 
all there is in it!” 

And her friends marveled still more. 


~ 2nat’s 





THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME 


The Theatrical Life Has Its Ups and Its 
Downs, Especially the Latter 


Hidden away in the long list of “ people 
in the car” in “ The Vanderbilt Cup” are 
two former stars and the ex-manager of a 
New York stock company. 

Aubrey Boucicault, who drives the win- 
ning car, had a brief stellar career, a 
few years ago, in a version of “Old 
Heidelberg ’’—a play with which, a little 
later, Richard Mansfield scored a tri- 
umph. Charles Dickson, who is the clerk 
in the Marjorie Wellington Hotel, once 
had Broadway at his feet in the Bijou, 
with his name in big letters over 
“Tneog.” Henry V. Donnelly managed 
the stock at the Murray Hill for five 
seasons, but succumbed to the impossi- 
bility of finding attractive plays, and 
finally went back on the stage, where he 
had won a fortune years before with 
“Natural Gas,’ as half of the team of 
Donnelly and Girard. It is easy to find 
other recent instances that suggest food 
for reflection. Here are two parallel 
cases which show the advantage that an 
actor. possesses, aS compared with an 
actress, in combating the effect of the 
passing years: 

In “ Forty-Five Minutes from Broad 
way” Marion Singer has a small part, 
that of an aged lady who is continually 
weeping. Some fifteen years ago she was 
with De Wolf Hopper in ‘ Wang” and 


“Panjandrum.” In the same troupe was 
Edmund Stanley, the’ tenor, a young, 
handsome, dashing lover. To-day, in 


“Mexicana,” he is still singing the tenor 
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Breaks the chain of wash-day horror \t 
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} 


Would you be free from wash - day G LZ 
horror ?>—free from the drudgery of a Se, 
common wash-day with its boil and 
toil; rub and grub; aching back and 
wear on clothes? 

Fels- Naptha Soap comes to your 
rescue and does away with boiling and 
hard-rubbing and hard-work. No hot- 

water; no steam through the 
house. 
Actually cuts wash - day in half 
and doubles the life of clothes. 
Don’t go without Fels- 
Naptha another day. 


Get it of your grocer. Or write for 


free sample to 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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WITH THE STAGE FOLK—CONTINUED 











part, and enacting the young, handsome, 
dashing lover. One would never imagine 
that precisely the same number of years 
had passed over the heads of the two 
players, who just now are separated by 
the width of West Forty-Second Street. 





THE COMIC OPERA LOVER 


He Has His Troubles, One of Which Is that 
He Is Usually a Barytone Struggling 
to Sing a Tenor Part 


“If there is one man more ‘up against 
it’ than the others in stageland, it is 
the comic opera tenor. In the first place, 
he isn’t a tenor, because there are prac- 
tically no tenors nowadays; he is only 
called one by courtesy, and must do the 
best he can with his barytone voice.” 

This is the frank confession of ‘Walter 
Percival, who is singing the soldier-lover, 
the opposite part to Fritzi Scheff in the 
biggest musical hit of the New York sea- 
son, “ Mile. Modiste.” He shared in the 
honors of the setting-the-table duet in 
“Sergeant Brue” last summer, and the 
applause his good work brings has not 
shattered his very matter-of-fact ideas on 
the subject. 

“You see,” he continued, “there is a 
convention in comic operadom that there 
must be a so-called tenor song in every 
piece, and of course it is assigned to the 
lover. The great object really is to start 
him in on it at once, so as to have it 
over with and out of the way as quickly 
as possible. The poor unfortunate tenor 
—who is really a barytone—is projected 
upon the stage as if from a catapult, and 
straightway made to pour his ‘I love you, 
I love you!’ into the ear of the prima 
donna, without any introductory apology 
to palliate his offense.” 

Mr. Percival, although still quite a 
young man, has been on the stage eleven 
years. He is a native of Philadelphia, 
where during his teens he organized an 
amateur company of his own. 

“T used to go to the theater,” he ex- 
plained, “and make notes of the star’s 
business. I was very green at the thing, 
and instead of putting on my diagrams 
the letters ‘L’ and ‘R’ for ‘left’ and 
‘right,’ I would draw a line from one 
side of the stage to the other, and write 
under it, ‘At this point he moved from 
here to here.’ But that’s the way I got 
my first start as a professional. Creston 


” 


Clark heard of my imitations of him in 


my small troupe, came to see me, 
and offered me a position in his com- 
pany. 


“Before I was twenty I had played 
almost all the Shakespearian heroes. At 
seventeen I did Jago without a blush. I 
stepped over the fence into the musical 
line by sending a play to Harry B. Smith 
to look over. He didn’t care for the play, 
but asked me if I could sing. I boldly an- 
swered that I could, whereupon he sent 
me to Mr. Erlanger, and I was put into 
‘The Billionaire.’ ” 


THE RISE OF JULIA DEAN 


The Young Actress Who Played the Title 
Role of "The Little Gray Lady" 


Julia Dean,-who first attracted the at- 
tention of New York in the title rdle of 
“The Little:Gray Lady,” was born in Salt 
Lake City—Maude Adams’ native place— 
and began her work on the stage in the 
Neil stock company, in San Francisco. 
Ambitious to play in New York, she 
knocked at the door..of manager after 
manager on Broadway, and at last ob- 
tained a chance to appear in the Liebler 
production of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indi- 
ana.” The piece failed, and a year ago she 
went to a tiny part with Miss Loftus in 
“The Serio-Comic Governess.” Channing 
Pollock saw her in this, and liked her 
work; and when his dramatization of “In 
the Bishop’s Carriage” was brought out by 
W. H. Conor, last fall, he arranged that 
she should create the leading character, 
Nance. Then the play passed into the pos- 
session of the Lieblers, who, apparently 
connecting Miss Dean with the collapse 
of “ The Gentleman from Indiana,” substi- 
tuted. Mabel Taliaferro for the principal 
role. 

Before long, however, Maurice Camp- 
bell found courage to take up “ The Little 
Gray Lady,” after the whole row of man- 
agers had turned it down, and at the au- 
thor’s suggestion he assigned the heroine 
to Miss Dean. So now, by one of those 
whirls of the wheel which Fate oftentimes 
delights to make, while “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage”’ has been shelved, the young 
actress who was recently lamenting her 
exclusion from that rather shaky vehicle 
has had an opportunity to win the com- 
mendation of the critics for her work in 
an important part at a Broadway the ter. 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 
Annpal ce Sale of Surplus Stock 


Ove surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra thickness, extra 

weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade coverings, regular price being 
$30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to make room for regular stock, at the 
extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as desirable and as 
great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year and the year previous at the same 
price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 

















Regularly wn Reduced 





The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 
hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are far softer and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and area rare bargain both in price 


and quality. m 
ee Price, $18.59 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. — 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 
Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 
Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 


weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 


resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the ““Ostermoor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ a veri- 
table work of art, 136 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


113 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice ~ 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there 


F : Reg. U.S. 
will be no time for correspondence. Pat Office 
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MR. FRICK’S INVESTMENTS 


He Owns Real Estate in Pittsburg and New 
York, Has Large Railroad Interests, and 
Recently Bought a Newspaper 


Henry Clay Frick, the suave and tire- 
less king of coke and steel, has recently 


added a newspaper, the Pittsburg Leader, - 


to his numerous. possessions in the 
Smoky City. The price he’-paid for it 
is said to have been a million and a 
quarter of dollars. 

This. new move of Mr. Frick’s illustrates 
again the wide difference between his 
business tactics and those of his great 
chief of former days, Andrew Carnegie. 
“Put all your eggs in one basket, and 
watch that basket,” was Carnegie’s 
favorite motto. During his entire 
Pittsburg career as a_ steel-master, 
Carnegie was a man of one idea— 
the making of steel. His only  in- 
vestment in journalism was made in 
Great Britain, where for a time he con- 
trolled eighteen newspapers in the Lib- 
eral interest; and this experiment was 
undertaken rather to humor a political 
fancy than as a matter of business. Out- 
side of his iron and steel properties, Car- 
negie owned not a foot of Pittsburg land, 
not a house, not a share of stock. The 
Carnegie Building belongs not to him, but 
to his sister-in-law, the widow of his 
brother Thomas. 

Mr. Frick, on the contrary, is now the 
largest holder of Pittsburg real estate. 
In the down-town section, his property is 
worth fully a dozen millions; and up and 
down the rivers he owns many of the 
best manufacturing sites. The Frick 
Building, which is the pride of his heart, 


is, since its recent enlargement, the 
finest business structure in Western 
Pennsylvania. According to a persistent 


rumor, he is now planning a new hotel, 
of surprising dimensions, to be built in 
the heart of Pittsburg. 

He is also the owner of two apartment 
hotels in New York, and he has various 
railroad investments, his interests in 
Reading being especially important. 
Moreover, during the last few years he 
has loomed up in the political affairs of 
Pittsburg as the man who makes and un- 
makes public policies. His influence in 


the selection of his friend, P. C. Knox, 
for the late Mr. Quay’s: place in the United 
States Senate has added much to his 


‘prestige. 


All this scattering. of interests is a 
marked contrast to the Carnegie - policy 
of concentration. As to which is the bei- 
ter, opinions will probably continue to 
differ. . 


KING ALFONSO'S MARRIAGE 


Unlike Most of the Matrimonial Alliances of 
His Family, It will be a Genuine 
Love Match 


The marriages of the reigning house of 
Spain have traditionally been arrange- 
ments with which love has had nothing to 
do. In almost’ every instance they have 
been determined solely by dynastic or 
political considerations, without regard to 
the personal wishes of the princes and 
princesses of that more or less unlucky 
royal family. In many cases the cere- 
mony has taken place by proxy—a ghastly 
mockery of a true union of hands and 
hearts—and the bride and groom have 
first seen each other when they met as 
man and wife. 

In these facts the philosopher may 
easily find a reason for the matrimonial 
unhappiness that has been so common 
in the annals of the Bourbons of Madrid. 
The very name of a “Spanish marriage” 
has come to have an inseparable associa- 
tion with domestic tragedies, partisan in- 
trigues, disastrous insurrections, and san- 
guinary wars. 

In happy contrast to the record of his 
forefathers, King Alfonso’s choice of 
Princess Ena of Battenberg as his future 
queen was dictated solely by his love for 
a gentie and attractive young girl. His 
approaching marriage is sure to evoke 
universal popular sympathy, and prom- 
ises to bring him a happiness that has 
been rare in the palaces of Madrid. Since 
he fell in love with the English princess, 
a year ago, many efforts have been made 
to wean him from his infatuation, espe- 
cially in Germany and Austria, and by the 
French and Neapolitan members of the 
house of Bourbon. Every conceivable ob- 
stacle has been placed in the way of the 
young couple, but all have been over- 
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THIS IS WHY 


THE IMPERIAL RECORD 


IS THE BEST RECORD EVER PRODUCED 


It is the finished ana perfect product of fifteen years of 
experience and study. 


It is clear, sweet and loud and most enduring. 


Songs and music drop from it as they come from the 


tongue and instrument. 
They do not rasp or squeak. 





You can greatly increase the pleasure your talking machine gives you by 
using the superb IMPERIAL. If your dealer does not sell the IMPERIAL we 
will send them to you at the list price of sixty cents each, prepaid. Write us for 
catalog and pamplilet, telling the story of the IMPERIAL, and many unsolicited 
testimonials from every section of the country. Don’t delay. Write today. 


THE IMPERIAL RECORD 


Fifty-three East Eleventh Street, New York City. 
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en téte-d-téte have given an _ essentially 
modern flavor to this latest romance of 
old Spain. 


SPAIN’S FUTURE QUEEN 


Princess Ena of Battenberg, Granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria and Godchild of 
the Ex-Empress Eugenie 


Alfonso’s bride will probably be the 
only queen, of ancient or of modern times 
—unless we go back to Adam’s_ sover- 
eignty in Eden—to bear the name of Eve, 
which she received at her christening 
along with that of Eugénie, commonly ab- 
breviated.to Ena. She is the only daugh- 
ter of Princess Beatrice, King Edward’s 
youngest sister, and of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, who died of fever while serv- 
ing as a volunteer in the Ashanti expe- 
dition of 1896. The late Prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria was her uncle, and another 
uncle is Prince Louis of Battenberg, who 


‘not long ago visited American waters as 


admiral of a British cruiser squadron. 
Princess Ena is no portionless girl. Not 
only did, she benefit largely under..the 
will of her grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
with whom she was a great favorite, but 
it is. understood that she will be the 
principal heiress of her godmother. and 


posed upon English princes or princesses 
who wed Roman Catholics. 

Princess Ena will be the second daugh- 
ter of the Hanoverian house to incur this 
penalty—in her case, of course, merely a 
nominal one. The first was -Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh, who; though she her- 
self maintains her allegiance to thé 
Protestant faith in which’ she was reared, 
has become the consort of the Crown 
Prince of Rumania, a Catholic. Her chil- 
dren are being brought up in the Greek 
Church, the national: communion of the 
Rumanians, but both they. and their 
mother have lost their places in the Brit- 
ish line of succession. . 

There was one other marriage of the 
sort since the passing of-the Act of Set- 
tlement, but it was strictly kept secret, 
and had no political consequences. The 
reference ‘is of course to the case of 
George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert. When 
there were rumors, during George III’s 
reign, that there had been a duly sol- 
emnized wedding between his eldest son 
and this Roman Catholic lady, the mar- 
riage was publicly and officially denied. 
Had the recently disclosed proofs of its 
occurrence been available at the time, it 
is very doubtful if the prince would ever 
have been allowed to: ascend «the throne. 
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The Victor Talking Machines and Records 
were awarded the Gold Medal which is the 
first prize and the highest award over all 
other talking machines at the Lewis & 
Clark Portland Exposition, confirming the 
award of the First Prize at the St. Louis 


and Buffalo Expositions. 


Three Straight First Prizes 


Buffalo 1901 St. Louis 1904 Portland 1905 


Can this leave any possible doubt in your mind as to 
which talking machine is best? 
Prices $17, $22, $30, $40, $50, $60, $100 Write for Art Catalogue M 
New Monthly List of Records on sale at all Music Houses 
and Talking Machine Dealers, March 1, 1906 
Victor Talking Machine Company Camden, N. J. 
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tion of M. Armand Falliéres to the presi- 
dency has emphasized this fact, and has 
in part explained it; for it shows that the 
French nation has less and less desire 
for the showy and spectacular, and a 
truer appreciation of what Americans 
would call plain business sense. Since 
Marshal MacMahon resigned his office, 
France has called no soldier, no brilliant 
orator, no restlessly ambitiots statesman 
to the headship of the republic; but 
rather good, level-headed, practical citi- 
zens like Grévy and Faure and Loubet— 
men of the business type who carry on 
the affairs of government precisely as in 
private life they have carried on the 
affairs of legal firms, or manufacturing 
houses, or great commercial enterprises. 

This, indeed, is getting to be the mod- 
ern view—that experience and good sense 
are the best assets even for a statesman. 
And if some think that a touch of imag- 
ination is required for the highest states- 
manship, President Falliéres is an exam- 
ple that this quality is not incompatible 
with the more prosaic gifts; for it ap- 
pears that he has written verse in excel- 
lent Provencal, of which a_ professional 
poet need not have been ashamed. 

The father of Armand Falliéres was a 
court clerk, and his grandfather a black- 
smith; but he can trace his ancestors 
back for several hundred years. Before 
Louis the Great was born, his ancestors 
were comparatively prosperous citizens in 
the little town of Mezin, in old Gascony. 
It was a small community’ then, 
without paved streets or sidewalks, 
and remains so at the present time. 
Its population is much _ lIess_ than 
that of many a New York block. Never- 
theless, Mezin spells Mecca to President 
Falliéres; and it has always been his 
favorite relaxation to forget Paris and the 
eares of state among the simple people 
who were the friends of his youth. 

President Falliéres is not at all a 
Parisian, in the meaning of the word 
which prevails among the non-French, at 
least. It is true that his wife is a social 
favorite and a noted entertainer; but it 
is also well known that her husband is 
much happier in the family homestead, or 
in his vineyard, than in any of the salons 
or theaters of Paris. No French presi- 
dent has been more sincerely attached to 
the simple life than he. 


His French biographers ynite in say- 


ing that he was indolent and unambitious 
in his youth. At school he won no prizes. 
None of his teachers recognized an em- 
bryonic president in the slow and easy- 
going boy, who was much fonder of a 
rambie in the fields than of his books. His 
mind lay dormant until he was cast on 
his own resources. Then it developed 
rapidly. The activities of a lawyer’s ca- 
reer and the spurring of a clever and 
ambitious wife sharpened and _ polished 
him, until at thirty years of age he was 
elected mayor of the small city of Nerac. 
From that time he has moved on as stead- 
ily as the hand of a clock from one 
responsibility to a higher one, until to- 
day, in his sixty-sixth year, he stands at 
the head of the French Republic. 





TWAIN AND H. H. ROGERS 


The Strenuous Financier of Standard Oil Is a 
Close Friend of the Veteran Humonist 


Many people wondered why H. H. 
Rogers—a man who wields the dollar, 
not the pen—should have been one of the 
guests at the recent literary banquet in 
honor of Mark Twain’s seventieth birth- 
day. The fact is that if it had not been 
for Mr. Rogers, there might very possibly 
have been no banquet and no seventy- 
year-old Mark Twain. 

Whatever may be said against Rogers 
by the men whom he has tripped and 
tackled in the scrimmage of Wall Street, 
it is undeniably to his credit that he has 
been for ten or a dozen years the guardian 
angel of Mr. Clemens’ business affairs. 
When the publishing house of C. L. Web- 
ster & Co., founded by Mark Twain in 
1884, collapsed and left him as heavily 
weighted with debts as his famous jump- 
ing frog was weighted with bird-shot, it 
was H.H.Rogers who came to his aid with 
ready money and wise counsel. The brave 
and honorable assumption of an indebted- 
ness which he might legally have evaded, 
and its full discharge as the result of three 
years of hard work on the lecture plat- 
form and with the pen—the credit of all 
this belongs purely to Mr. Clemens him- 
self, and his earning power is the fruit 
of his own genius and popularity. Yet the 
fact that no business troubles have dark- 
ened the placid evening of the veteran hu- 
morist’s life is due in no small part to the 
watchful friendliness of Mr. Rogers. 
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** Will save five to six hundred dollars in ten years” 


Do you know that @a// furnaces which burn wrong side up cause poor heat and great waste? In the Peck- 
Williamson Underfeed Furnace alone the coal is fed from de/ow and the fire is om top—the rational way. A ton 
of cheapest grade coal is made to produce as much heat as a ton of the most costly, and with far less trouble. 
The Peck-Williamson Underfeed is built upon scientific principles. The gases and smoke are consumed, and 
turned into heat, as they pass through the fre, not escaping through the chimney, as they do in ordinary furnaces. 
Simple and strong—easy to operate. 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


sm Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Your Coal Bills 


Here is a voluntary letter on this point written by Mr. A. M. Trenholm, Pro- 
prietor Rockford Rendering Works, Rockford, Ilis., August 25th, 1905: 


“T purchased an Underfeed Furnace a year ago and, after using it through the 
extremely cold winter, am more than pleased. I saved more than fifty dollars on 
Sueland kept my ten-room house good and hot. It is absolutely soot- and dust-prooy 

and very simple to run. Ip lwas putting in another furnace I could not afford to 

accept any other kind free of charge, as I will save jive to six hundred dollars 
in ten years using the Underfeed Furnace.’’ 

What stronger and more clinching evidence could we present to the pub- 
lic than reports like this from actual users? We have hundreds of lettérs 
equally forceful and convincing, from prominent bankers, lawyers, insur- 
ance men and merchants, proving the wonderful saving effected by the 

Peck- Williamson Underfeed. 

Let us mail you /ree, fac-simile copies of many of these letters to- 
gether with our interesting, fully descriptive booklet. Heating plans 
and service of our Engineering Department absolutely free. Don’t 
delay—write to-day—and please give name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 341 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 
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A systematic record of personal and 4g 
household accounts will tell you. 


THE AUTOMATIC 
CASH BOOK 


records what you spend and how. Keeps accurate record 
of investments and returns therefrom and teaches econ- 
omy by showing where you can curtail. 
You cannot save systematically until you guard 
your expenditures. 
THE AUTOMATIC CASH BOOK is simple and 
complete and the best device of its kind ever sold. 
handsome, loose leaf book, leather bound, with your 
hame stamped in gold, for $2.00, or with cloth bin ing, 
for $1.00, charges prepaid, and your money back if not 
wie satisfactory. 
Additional sheets, 25c. per dozen, to insert as desired. 
ORDER TO-DAY. 
Further information furnished wpon request. 


W. A. MARSH, 
818 Col. Savings and Trust Bidg., Columbus, O. 
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Foulard Silks 


They come in all the latest 

styles and colorings, are 
Q\, Rain-Repellant, and 
A\, have the very 
desirable 
Kid Glove 
Touch. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SON-IN-LAW 


Congressman Longworth and the Part He 
May Henceforth Play in American 
Public Life 


Recent events too familiar to need men- 
tion have made Congressman Nicholas 
Longworth, of the First District of Ohio, 
one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the national House of Representatives. 
One year ago, when he spoke in behalf 
of his bill to give more suitable homes 
to our foreign consuls, nobody listened. 
His suggestions were brushed aside as a 
young millionaire’s fad. This year, when 
he speaks again on his pet measure, ev- 
erybody will listen. If he seeks to play 
a prominent part in public life, the game 
is in his own hands. He has the ad- 
vantages of a good start, of a fair field, 
and of every one’s favor. 

Mr. Longworth has been described as 


* the Colonel. John Jacob Astor of Cincin- 


nati. He is the present head of a well- 
known landed family, and the fourth of 
his name who has lived in the United 
States. The Nicholas Longworth who 
founded the fortunes of the house went 
West in 1803, settled in Cincinnati, and 
was the father of the wine-making indus- 
try in Ohio. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary force of character, of great 
sagacity in his business affairs, and also 
of unusual public spirit. In 1850, he paid 
seventeen thousand dollars in taxes on 
his Cincinnati real estate, and was said 
to be the largest tax-payer in the United 
States, William B. Astor excepted. At 
his death, he left a fortune that was esti- 
mated at fully fifteen millions. That was 
in 1863; the Longworth estate has grown 
much more valuable since then. 

Like his father-in-law, Congressman 
Longworth is an outdoor man and some- 
thing of an athlete. So far, he has not 
been a hunter of big game, but President 
Roosevelt will very probably remedy that 
deficiency in his education. In Cincin- 
nati, everybody knows Longworth and 
everybody likes him. He makes no as- 
sumptions and puts on no frills. He is 
well bred, manly, and invulnerably good- 
humored. It is easy to foresee that, given 
time, his popularity will become wide- 
spread. 


Up to the present time, it may be said 
that Mr. Longworth has been content to 
take life at its smoothest. He has, in- 
deed, set his foot upon the path of am- 
bition, but only at a point where it is level 
and wide. Whether his marriage will 
lead to his development of qualities that 
are more Rooseveltian remains to be seen. 





MORE THAN A CENTURY OLD 


Manuel Garcia, Who Was a Famous Singer 
Eighty Years Ago, Is Probably the 
Oldest of Living Celebrities 


Few living men can enjoy the curious 
sensation of reading, in a standard ref- 
erence book, a record of their own death, 
fortified with details of date and place. 
So authoritative a work as ‘‘ The Century 
Dictionary of  Names”—the writer's 
edition of it, at least—appends to the 
name of. Manuel Garcia the statement 
that he “died at Paris, 1879.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, in this early spring of 1906, 
Senor Garcia is nearing the close of his 
one hundred and first year at his home 
in the suburbs of London. If he lives 
to the 17th of March he will celebrate the 
beginning of the second year of his sec- 
ond century of life. 

It is strange to recall that Garcia’s sis- 
ter, known on the operatic stage as Mali- 
bran, had a brilliant career as perhaps the 
foremost mezzo-soprano of her day, and 
died in 1836—seventy years ago. Garcia 
himself was long a celebrated barytone. 
As far back as 1825, when New York had 
its first season of Italian opera, he was 
singing important parts. 
of the opening performance—*‘ The Barber 
of Seville,” on November 29 of that year— 
contains his name as the Figaro, with 
his sister as the Rosina; his father, Man- 
uel del Popolo Garcia, as the Count Almu- 
vira; and his mother in the small part of 
Berta. 

More than sixty years ago: Manuel Gar- 
cia retired, to become the most success- 
ful teacher of his day. Jenny Lind was 
the most celebrated of his pupils; an- 
other was Marchesi, herself a_ noted 
maker of singers. He has also done a 
genuine service to medical science and 
to vocal art by his invention of the laryn- 
goscope. He may fairly claim to be the 
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(ON | ANG ws | PACKAGE) 
and FOLLOW them. 
READ the label in front 
—be SURE that your 
SOAP POWDER is 


Rearline 


You may be using one of 
the many IMITATIONS 
which Unscrupulous Grocers 
tell you (and it’s false) 








Just as good as Pearline 


You Won’t be Bilious this Spring if You Drink 


Kncipp Malt Coffee 


The Original Coffee Substitute 


Much coffee drinking in Winter pro- 
motes biliousness in Spring. 

Drink KNEIPP MALT COFFEE 
and you won’t be bilious—won’t even 
need a Spring tonic. Malt is the best 
tonic and KNEIPP MALT COFFEE is 
made from the choicest malted barley. 
There is no better tonic than this. 

You'll enjoy KNEIPP MALT COF- 
FEE. It is a genuine substitute, has a 
rich coffee flavor and aroma. 


The popular bever- packages sold 
age of Europe. 80,000,000 there yearly. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE Sent on Receipt of Coupon 

KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. C, 78 Hudson St., N.Y 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents. 
Kindly send me free trial package ot Kneipp Coffee. 
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most famous centenarian alive, and the 
oldest living man of international repute. 





GOVERNOR JAMES F. SMITH 


The Soldier-Lawyer from San Francisco Who 
Is to Succeed Judge Ide as Governor 
of the Philippines 


A new reputation, which has been built 
up almost entirely during the last eight 
years and in the Philippines, is that of 
Brigadier-General James F. Smith, who 
next June is to become Governor of our 
great oriental archipelago, and the fore- 


most American in the Far East. He is a 
strong man, from all reports, and one 
who may be relied upon to make his- 
tory. 


On the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American War, Smith was a San Fran- 
cisco lawyer, as he had been for seven- 
teen years. He was a well-known figure 
in San Francisco and the Golden State, 
having been born and bred there in the 


*fough-and-tumble days of the first Cali- 


fornia mining boom. He entered the Phil- 
ippines with the rank of colonel of volun- 
teers, but he has since filled half a dozen 
positions, military and civil. 

So far as his record in the Philippines 
is concerned, there is not a spot on it. 


No American official has succeeded 
in becoming as popular among the 
Filipinos as General Smith. In war 


he has been courageous without being 
cruel; in .peace he has been genial 
without weakness. As the son of a Forty- 
Niner, he should be well fitted to grapple 
with the hardships and difficulties of a 
semi-developed country. He can be relied 
upon to protect the “far-flung line” of 
American political and commercial inter- 
ests. 


MARSHALL FIELD'S HEIR 


His Twelve-Y ear-Old Grandson and Name- 
sake, Who Inherits the Chief Share of 
the Dead Merchant's Millions 


There is a little twelve-year-old boy in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, who has recently 
been brought tragically into the public 
eye by the death of his grandfather. He 
is almost undoubtedly the richest boy in 
the world, and at the present time prob- 
ably one of the saddest, having lost both 


father and grandfather within two or 
three months. He inherits both the nam: 
and the chief share of the fortune 0} 
Chicago’s greatest merchant, the late 
Marshall Field. 

About little Marshall Field the third 
there is nothing particularly notable, be- 
yond the fact that he is the future owner 
of the almost unimaginable sum of more 
than a hundred million dollars. He is not 
as hardy as most boys. In fact, it was 
feared several years ago that he might be 
a chronic invalid. 

He is described asagentle and studious 
little fellow. His favorite author is Dick- 
ens, and his favorite sport a ride on his 
gray pony. The original cause of his sick 
ness was a fall from a horse which he 
was riding in the Berkshire Hills. He has 
become fairly strong again, though not as 
sturdy as his younger brother and sister, 
Harry and Gwendolin Field. 

He has the compact figure and the dark 
hair and eyes of his grandfather. It was 
one of the great merchant’s air-castles to 
dream that he would live to see his grand- 
son at the head of the vast business 
interests which he had spent his life in 
organizing and developing. But’ even 
multimillionaires may have dreams that 
do not come true. 


A NEW POWER IN FINANCE 


Personal Characteristics of Charles A. Pea- 
body, the New Head of the Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


The successful New York lawyer who 
has undertaken the presidency of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Charles 
Augustus Peabody, has become by reason 
of his new position a power in American 
finance. The vast corporation over which 
he presides covers the whole United 
States with its financial network, and 
controls assets that mass up into the stu- 
pendous total of more than four hundred 
millions. 

Yet it is not likely that Mr. Peabody 
would be recognized by many in the au- 
dience if he were to appear upon the plat 
form of a public assemblage, even in his 
own city. No man of wide interests lives 
more quietly and unostentatiously than 
he. He has never been known to make 
a speech, and seldom to grant a newspa: 
per interview. For public applause he 
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BECAUSE HOUSEWORK and steady sewing are 
hard on the hands is no reason why a house-worker should 
have hard, stained, unlovely ones, or why a seamstress 
should be disfigured by roughened fingers. 
SAPOLIO. will gently remove the loosened cuticle and 
impart strength to. the new. skin below. 










HAND 





removes it. 


they contain. 


THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO need no 
cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its own perfect work. 
Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO 
Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or 
by excess of alkali absorb the healthful secretions which 











TRY HAND SAPOLIO. 





the hands of any busy woman as white and pretty as if 
she was under the constant care of a manicure. 
truly the ‘Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


Its steady use will keep 
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DUPONT BRUSHES 


THE ‘‘BRUSH BOOK ” FREE 

An authoritative guide to the proper selection, use and care 
of Toilet Brushes.. Sent upon request to all lovers of readly 
good brushes. Kindly mention your_dealer’s name. 

Dupont Brushes are the product of the largest, 
most complete, and one of the oldest manufacturers in 
the world, 

Dupont Brushes are the finest toilet brushes 
made—being made of the best "bristles" and "backs" 
procurable, put together by the most skilled labor in an 
absolutely clean and sanitary factory. They outlast 
two or three ordinary brushes but cost no more ! 

Dupont Brushes may be obtained in hundreds 
of styles and sizes—in all woods, REAL EBONY, 
bone, pearl, ivory—for hair, teeth, face, hands, clothes, 
etc. Sold by Department, Dry Goods, Drug and Jew- 
elry Stores. If not at your dealer's, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied, no matter where you live. 


E. DUPONT @ CO.>, 


Paris, Beauvais, London 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 26-28 WASHINGTON PLACE 
Look for the name DUPONT and our trade-mark on every 


brush---they are your guarantee of quality, wear, cleanliness, 
and absolute satisfaction. 























BOOK ON 


Hair Beautifying 


FREE 


_ We will send to any address our 

interesting and instructive book, tell- 

a ing all about correct care of the hair, 

med proper styles for dressing, and how to 

© ee become beautiful. This book also describes 
@) upwards of 500 complete line of swit 

8 and hair goods of every description and tells 


OW we sen 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 
To Prove to you that we can save you money and 
give you the best live French hair, we will send 
you on ten days consignment any design you may 
want for comparison. If satisfied, keep the goods, 
if not, return them at ourexpense. We guarantee 
to match any shade or ou. Send sample of 
your hair ai what you want. 
A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00. 
Also complete line of hair goods at fike prices. 
CES ered eked s 


2 oz, 22 in. switch..... 


2% oz. 24 in. switch................44 2.25 
$34 02. 26 in. switch...............06. 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch............ 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch....... 4.95 
22 in. long, natural, wavy natural 

curly pompadour................. 2.50 
Finest wigs $15.00 to.................50.00 

Largest manufacturer in the world of hair goods. 
E. BURNHAM 


Dept. 27, Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 
Retail : 70-72 Wholesale : 67-69 
State Wash- 
Street. 
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cares little or nothing, and, apparently, 
has no Hall of Fame in his dreams. 

His election as president of the Mutual 
is a promotion, in a business sense, but 
not a startling one. He has for years 
been.the manager of large properties and 
an active director of half a dozen of New 
York’s -most solid corporations. The 
Astor estate has long employed him as 
its chief legal adviser. His special fit- 
ness for his new responsibilities has been 
developed mainly by his prominence in 
the real estate world. 

Personally, Mr. Peabody is genial in a 
rather silent - way. He never wastes 
words, but there is no bruskness or in- 
civility in his manner. Among his busi- 
ness associates he is universally popular, 
and has many friends of long standing. 
Of his two young sons, one is now study- 
ing at Harvard and the other at the Eng- 
lish university of Cambridge. 


A TYPICAL,MODERN MERCHANT 


Very Few New Yorkers Are So Widely 
Known in the World of Business 
as John Claflin 


Another strong man of the unostenta- 
tious type, whose name is. occurring 
more and more frequently in the world of 
finance, is John Claflin of New York. He 
has recently added greatly to his respon- 
sibilities by opening a large department 
store in Pittsburg, and by accepting the 
position of chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the‘ New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

John Claflin is, first and foremost, a 
merchant, and hereditarily so. It is now 
a score of years since he succeeded his 
father as head of the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany, founded as a partnership more than 
sixty years ago, and incorporated in 1890. 
His grandfather, Squire Claflin, was also 
a merchant in a small Massachusetts 
town. The Claflin family tree has its 
roots deep in the Revolutionary period, 
and has been decorated with various 
honors and dignities since it was first 
transplanted to the shores of New 
England. 

In appearance John Claflin is dignified, 
alert, courteous—a man of business and 
large affairs. He is one of the most 
prominent graduates of the College of the 
City of New York, having been a member 


of the class of 1869. In his younger days 
he traveled extensively, not only throug! 
Europe, but also in South America and 
the Far East. Few men are better quali- 
fied to converse upon general topics, as 
well as upon matters of trade and finance. 
In politics, Mr. Claflin remains, like his 
father, an independent Republican. 





A CHICAGO REFORMER 


Joseph Medill Patterson, the Youngest and 
One of the Most Strenuous of Mayor 
Dunne’s Chief Lieutenants 


Chicago’s commissioner of public works 
is a young man just twenty-seven years 
of age—Joseph Medill Patterson, son of 
the proprietor of the Chicago. 7'ribune. 
He came out of Yale a few years ago and 
plunged into newspaper routine, begin- 
ning as a Tribune reporter. In 1904 he 
found himself virtually in charge of the 
editorial page of his father’s journal. 

Mr. Patterson acquired radical ideas 
while at Yale. When he got his oppor- 
tunity to shape editorial policy he at once 
made the good old Jribune radical. On 
the staff was another young man of the 
same age, William Hard,a clever editorial 
writer. The two men worked vigorously 
in favor of municipal ownership. In the 
mayoralty campaign of 1905 Mr. Patterson 
took the stump for Judge Dunne. He was 
not an orator. His speeches were lacking 
in verbal felicities. What he did was to 
present strong, plain, clear arguments, un- 
adorned and presumptively dry. His facts 
and figures proved a large factor in the 
conviction of many voters—which goes to 
show that no argument is dry to the 
hearer whom it interests. 

Mayor Dunne then made Mr. Patterson 
commissioner. Taking Mr. Hard with 
him to the public works department, 
under the title of “ chief inspector,” this 
young man of twenty-six set out to reor- 
ganize his office. “Who is the most power- 
ful grafter here?” he inquired, and learn- 
ing the name, he ordered that charges be 
filed against the man. After a struggle of 
three months, the charges were sustained. 
The most influential corruptionist being 
thus disposed of, the smaller offenders 
were quickly frightened into submission, 
and Commissioner Patterson found him- 
self free from the control of evil political 
traditions. 
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How Deaf People 
Are Made to Hear 


Ever see a pair of Sound Magnifiers? 

They are so soft in the ears one can’t tell they are wearing 
em. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are out of sight 
hen worn. Wilson’s Ear Drums are to weak hearing what spec- 
tacles are to weak sight. 
zuenee, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses are sight- 


puagnifie 


They aoe the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off them—the 
strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They can be put into the 
ears, or taken outin a minute, just as comfortably as spectacles 
ran be put on and off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because they are 
ventilated and so soft in the ear holes they are not felt even when 
the head rests on the pillow. They protect raw inner parts of the 
ear from wind or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 


THE PROOF is in our Book, which tells how these tiny sound 


Bmagnifiers are made, and contains fuur hundred letters from 


people whose hearing was brought back by their use. BOOK 
FREE. Send postal for it today—get it by return mail. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 425 Todd Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


The Argosy in Bound Form 
‘a volumes of THE ARGOSY previous to April, 1896, are out of print. 
The remainjug volumes, all neatly bound in cloth, are veritable treas- 
ure houses of entertaining fiction. 75 cents apiece, plus 25 cents poorese, 
except Vols. XXII and XXIII, which cost $1.00, plus 30 cents postage 
THE FRANK Ae xv NSKY COMPANY, 175 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


D : A j Best method, quickest 
learned, least ex ensive ; 

ame testify brightens life, banishes blues, and makes 
friends rejoice. orth $1000 to any one with hearing 
mpaired. Lessons oral or mail. References Maine to 


Party absolutely deaf 15 
years teaches lip reading 
to deaf or hard of hearing 

se gn ages 10 to 65; 


( Ca ifornia; Canada to Texas. Wish to know more about 
it? Address 


oC. M. LIPMANN, Drawer 2618, Boston Boston. 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, cet loose, make your 
gums sore or give you bad breath? Are your gums 
shrunken or changed so that you think you need a 
new plate? Ifso, Dr, Wernct’s Dental Plate Powder 
will quickly cure the trouble. It makes 
the gums conform, or grow, into the old ill- 
m fitting plate, making it better than a new 
one. Antiseptic, too, destroying germ life, 
keeping the mouth sweet, cool, and clean. 
0c. abox by mail. MONEY BACK IF WANTED. 
ee P anaes Mfg. Co., 
1425 Arch -- Philadelphia. 
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RUBENS 
Infant Shirt 


Made to Fit Children from Birth 
to Nine Years 





A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs 
and abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal 
to a great many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
Take no other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer 
may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 








No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528, 988—550,233 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine 
Rubens Shirt 
has this signa- 
ture stamped on 
every garment— 


The Rubens Shirt is meet in cotton, merino (half woo! 
and half cotton), wool, silk and —— = all es. e rt 
from birth to nine years. Sold Dry ‘Good ores. 
Circulars, with Price List, free. Manufactured b “A 


Rubens & Marble, 95 Market St., Chicago 
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Twenty Years’ Experience 


If people did not like the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Writing - in - Sight 


machine better than any other typewriter they ever saw, there 
would be no need for us to publish this advertisement. With 
cautious buyers the twenty years’ experience behind it also counts. 


For one year, without a line of advertising, we have been 
selling all we could make and the demand is now farther in excess 
of the supply than it has been at any time. 





It will be several months before we can promise machines to 
all who require them. But we are rapidly increasing our facilities, 
and, in the meantime, requests will be taken care of in the 
order received. 


Our illustrated catalogue free for the asking. 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES DEALERS 
Joston, Mass., 14 Miik Street L. & M. Alexander & Co., . 
Buffalo, N. Y., 158 Pearl Street San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle 
Chicago, I1] , 143 Wabash Avenue John M. Hyman, 405 Camp ne: on . 
Cleveland, O., 148 Prospect Street ‘ mesa ri t 5 Ne aa 
Denver, Colo. 1647 Champa Street The Writing In Sight Co., Y. M. C. A. ies Ba 
Detroit, Mich., 21 State Street Will H, Newsome, 8 Adelaide Street, West, 
New York, N. Y., 311 Broadway Toronto; also London, Ont., and Halifax, N. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1323 Walnut Street Ketchum & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 45 First Nat. Bank Bldg. Cor. Sparks & Bank Streets, Ottawa, Ont. 
: 3, Sy +g eR NOL CRIES W. J. Arnott & Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo., 215-217 North oth Street 404 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
Washington, D. C., 1110 F Street, W. E. Fisher, 

(Metzerott Bldg.) 3 Victoria Arcade, Sydney, Australia. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 











is an excellent meat for lunch- 
eons, as it is ready to serve 


: as taken from the tin. 
eal Lear Makes delicious sandwich- 
2?) a 3 A 
es. Slice thin, garnish and 
serve cold. 


ibby’s (Fave: 
ood Products 


comprise an endless variety 
of dainty meats for break- 
fast, dinner, supper, including 


Veal Loaf Ham Loaf 

Boneless Chicken Ox Tongues 

Corned Beef Hash Vienna Sausage 
and Concentrated Soups 

Ask for Libby’s, and insist upon 

your Grocer giving you Libby's. 


Our booklet, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat,” sent 
free to any address on request. 


Send five 2 cent stamps for 
Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago. 











Absslutely Rare 





k-ing Lessons 


Can’t Afford , 
Handicaps 


If Coffee clogs your men- 
tal or physical machinery 
and keeps you from doing 
your best, you might make 
money by quitting. 

And you can be helped 
greatly by ” : =. 
bf Fried Chicken ik reicnicren 

itub pieces with pepper se salt, rol in 


, flour. Meltin frying pan enough Silver 
| Leaf Lard to nearly cover pieces of 


chicken. Heat lard until it will cause 

; a bread crumb dropped in to almost 
j instantly turn a golden brown. Then 
g lay in chicken and ‘fry. slowly until 
tender. When done remove and lay 


for a moment on cheese cloth or soft 
brown paper to absorb the grease. 
Serve garnished with parsley. 


QOOOOOCOOOOOORO 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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